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Many of our readers, no doubt, are 
familiar with the name of the extraor- 
dinary person who, since the year 
1789, has practised the arts of chiro- 
mancy and astrology in the French 
capital, and who, in the most sceptical 
epoch, and among the most sceptical 
people of modern times, has been able 
to maintain, for more than half a cen- 
tury, the reputation of an almost in- 
fallible interpreter of the decrees of 
fate. Some anecdotes of this Pytho- 
ness of our own days, derived from 
sources which we have reason to be- 
lieve authentic, are offered in the fol- 
lowing pages to those who take inter- 
est in such things. Of what may seem 
to verge on the marvellous, in the cir- 
cumstances we have to relate, it is not 
our task to supply the rationale: we 
leave that as a problem for our psy- 
chological friends, to whose ken there 
is no mist impenetrable, no millstone 
opaque: He that can fathom animal 
magnetism may try his plummet in the 
inysteries of the palm and of the stars: 
we go not into matters that would 
take us out of our depth. 

Mademoiselle Lenormand was born 
in 1772, at Alengon in Normandy, and 
received her education in the Bene- 
dictine convent of that place, at the 
royal expense. The good nuns were 
far from dreaming what an embryo 
sorceress their cloister nursed in its 
bosom; though, by her own account, 
there must have been something about 
her, even then, unlike other children, 
and calculated to give the impression 
that the little king’s-charity-scholar 
was not altogether “canny.” ‘ She 
remembers,” writes one who was much 
in communication with her between 
the years 1811 and 1813, “ having a 
singular power of observation and ima- 
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gination since she was seven years old, 
and an expression she often uses, in 
reference to that period of her life, is 
—I was a waking somnambulist.” At 
an early age, Paris became her abode, 
and here we find her, in her seven- 
teenth year, already embarked in the 
profession of a fortune-teller, and ap- 
plying herself with ardour to the study 
of astronomy and algebra, the know- 
ledge of which she believed indispen- 
sable to the perfection she aimed at in 
the divinatory art. She rose rapidly 
into note. ‘The persons who came, 
led perhaps more by curiosity than by 
credulity, to test her prophetic powers, 
were confounded by the acquaintance 
she displayed with the most secret de- 
tails of their past history, and learned 
to place a reluctant confidence, at va- 
riance with all their habits of thought, 
in her predictions of the future. Mean- 
while, the revolution proceeded, and 
it was the lot of our Pythoness to be- 
come involved in one of the countless 
plots which the distracted times were 
hourly bringing forth. It was a pro- 
ject for the liberation of the queen, 
then in the Temple prison, which 
proved fruitless, from the impossibility 
of inducing Marie Antoinette to em- 
brace any opportunity of escape, which 
was to involve a separation from her 
children. Lenormand’s connexion with 
this enterprise led to her own arrest, 
and she found herself an inmate of the 
prison of the Petite Force, from which 
she was afterwards removed to that of 
the Luxembourg. Although at this 
time the “ reign of terror” had already 
begun its course of blood, and the 
citizen once breathed on by suspicion 
—especially of royalist plotting—had 
little to do but prepare for the guillo- 
tine, Lenormand was no way frighten- 
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ed by this turn in her affairs, her as- 
trological calculations assuring her, as 
she said, that her life was safe, and 
that her imprisonment would not be 
of long duration. The result showed 
that, unlike the augur-tribe in general, 
she had read the book of fate as truly 
for herself as she did for others. 
Robespierre’s fall found her happily 
still among the unguillotined, and 
placed her at liberty, with the remnant 
tiat were in the same case. 

fier sojourn in the Luxembourg, 
however, had brought her into con- 
tact, among others, with Josephine 
Beauharnais. Josephine had once 
had her fortune told, by an Obi wo- 
man in the West Indies; she now got 
it done a second time by Lenormand, 
and had the satisfaction to find that 
the black and the white sibyls spelled 
her destinies alike. We say the satis- 
faction, because it really was satisfac. 
tory, to one for whose neck the guil- 
lotine’s tooth, so to speak, was on edge, 
to hear from two different fortune- 
tellers, so widely apart both in geogra- 
phy and complexion, that years of life 
and greatness were before her. The 
agreement could not but dispose to be- 
lief, and it is not rash to surmise that 
Josephine's mind was all the easier, 
for her conference with the Norman 
prophetess, during the term that yet 
intervened, before the auspicious event 
that restored both to freedom. This 
event itself was no slight confirmation 
of Lenormand’s credit ; and when Jo- 


sephine, about two years after, mar- 
ried Napoleon Bonaparte, and per- 


haps discovered in him the aspirings 
of that ambition which boded her the 
fulfilment of those more dazzling pro- 
mises of her horoscope, that stood yet 
unredeemed, she did not fail to talk to 
him of the gifted mortal who had 


shared her captivity, and by whom 
such great things had been prognosti- 


cated for her, and, by the plainest im- 
plication, for him as her husband. 
Few men were more superstitious at 
heart than he to whom these conjugal 
revelations were made: he saw Le- 
normand, and it is said (though we 


fear un doubtful authority) that she 
foretold him the successive stages of 


the career he was destined to run— 


his elevation to the summit of power, 
his fall, and his deathin exile. What 
measure of faith may have been yielded 
by Napoleon to these vaticinations 
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(supposing they were ever uttered), 
we have of course no means of know- 
ing; but, from the time of his attain- 
ing the imperial dignity, it is certain 
that Lenormand became an object of 
suspicion to him, the effects of which 
she often found troublesome enough. 
Perhaps the emperor thought that she 
who had predicted his overthrow 
would not scruple to use means to 
compass it. Be that as it may, a jea- 
lous watchfulness was now exercised, 
not only towards the prophetess her- 
self, but towards those who came to 
consult her ; more than once she was 
arrested, and had to undergo a rigor- 
ous interrogatory at the palais de jus- 
tice. On one of these occasions, a re- 
markable expression fell from her: it 
was on the 1lth of December, 1809, 
when, being pressed to explain an ob- 
scure answer she had just given to 
some question which had been ad- 
dressed to her, she said, “ My answer 
is a problem, the solution of which I 
reserve till the 31st of March, 1814.” 
What the question was, to which this 
reply was given, does not appear, but 
we hardly need to remind the reader 
that, eight days before, the fifth anni- 
versary of Napoleon’s coronation had 
been celebrated with a splendour en- 
hanced by the presence of five of his 
royal vassals, the kings of Saxony, 
Westphalia, Wirtemberg, Holland, 
and Naples; and that on the day 
named by Lenormand for the solution 
of her “* problem”—the allies entered 
Paris. 


And now to our promised anecdotes, 
the first of which we find in a commu- 


nication addressed to our friend Doc- 


tor Justinus Kerner, by a lady who 
subscribes herself ** Countess N. N.,” 
and who is the same we referred to 
a while ago, as havinghad a great deal 
to do with the Pythoness, between the 


years 1811 and 1813, Let us premise 


that the countess’s real name is known 


to the doctor, though she chooses to 
be only N. N. to the public :— 


** On the 5th May, 1811, the Duchess 
of Courland and I, having disguised 
ourselves as citizens’ wives of Paris, 


drove to the entrance of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and, leaving our carriage 
there, took a fiacre, and proceeded to 
Mile. Lenormand’s, in the Rue Tournon. 
After we had rung and knocked several 


times, a young girl appeared, and told 
us we could not see Mademoiselle L., 
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as she was at that moment engaged, 
and that we must either come another 
time, or wait till she was at leisure to 
receive us. We chose the latter, and 
were shown into a room, in which books, 
prints, paintings, stuffed animals, musi- 
cal and other instruments, bottles with 
snakes and lizards in spirits, wax fruits, 
artificial flowers, and a medley of other 
articles, covered the walls, the tables, 
and the floor, leaving scarcely an unoc- 
cupied spot for the eye toreston. It 
was fully two hours before any one 
came near us, during which time we 
heard the house-door, as well as that of 
the adjoining cabinet, open and shut re- 
peatedly. At last, when our patience 
was almost worn out, the door of the 
room we were in was opened, and a 
figure, of a height and breadth that sur 

prised us, made its appearance. It was 
Mlle. Lenormand. ‘There was undeni- 
ably something imposing in the picture 
she presented: her bulk nearly filled 
the door; her air was marked by a 
stately composure, and the expression 
of her countenance had the kind of so- 
Jemnity one expects to find in the pro- 
fessor of a mysterious art. She had 
broad, flat features, and wore a black 
silk morning dress, and a cap with a 
deep border, that completely covered 
the hair. She beckoned us into the 
cabinet, seated herself in a high arm- 
chair, before a large table, on which lay 
astronomical charts and papers covered 
with calculations, and pointed to two 
lower seats, which we took possession 
of. She now looked Ps 
at us, and told us we were disguised. 
We confessed it; she said nothing fur- 
ther on the subject, and when taking 
leave, we named ourselves of our own 
accord.” 


We must here interrupt the countess 
to say, that we regret she should have 


thought it necessary to maintain an 
incognito with us, which she was so 
obliging as to drop towards Mlle. 
Lenormand. Countesses that have 
anything out of the common way to 
tell, should eschew the anonymous, 


lest readers of an incredulous turn of 
mind should be led to suspect that 


they are no countesses at all. Letters 


of the alphabet are bad vouchers 
for a tough story; even the news- 
papers will not insert your account 
of a ‘‘man’s nose bitten off by an 
oyster,” unless you send your real 


name and address. “ Q. Z.” will not 
do. And what better is “N, N,?” 
For anything one knows, it may stand 
for Nobody, of Nowhere. 


As our countess, however, has not 
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thought proper to name herself, it is 
well that she has not practised the 
same reserve in relation to the Duchess 
of Courland. The duchess is a good 
guarantee for the authenticity of the 
countess ; for this Duchess of Cour- 
land is a real personage, Anna Char- 
lotte Dorothea by name, a born Von 
Medem, and third wife and relict of 
Peter, last Duke of Courland, who 
died the 13th of January, 1800. She 
was born the 8th of February, 1761 
(consequently had entered her fifty- 
first year but three months before the 
“lark” we find her engaged in), and 
was married the 6th of November, 
1779. She lives (if she has not died 
since 1822) on her estate of Loebichau, 
in the principality of Altenburg, and 
has a jointure of sixty thousand florins 
(or five thousand pounds sterling) a- 
year. Her youngest daughter, Doro- 
thea, was married, in 1809, to the 
nephew of Prince Talleyrand. The 
reader sees that in the Duchess of 
Courland we have got a tangible fact, 
taken in connexion with which, the 
Countess N. N. becomes at least a fair 
probability ; and now let the fair pro- 
bability proceed with her narrative, 
secure from further interruption :— 


“* After the duchess had been disposed 
of, my turn came, and Mile. L. interro- 
gated me as follows :— 

‘“** The first letter of your Christian 
name ?’ 

eee A.’ 

“«*«The year, day, and hour of your 
birth ?’ 

***Sunday, the 18th of May, 1777, 
four o'clock in the afternoon.’ 

“* Your favourite colours ?’ 

*** Black and white.’ 

*** Favourite fruits ?’ 

*** Pine-apple and mulberry.’ 

***In walking, whether do you like 
best to go up hill or down ?” 

5.6 

*** Your favourite animals ?’ 

“** Eagle, swan, dog, and horse,’ 

“She now glanced into the chart of 
the heavens, told me that I stood under 
the influences of Venus and Jupiter, 
and then proceeded to detail the events 
of my past life, with a particularity and 
a fidelity, which filled me with wonder— 
many of the circumstances which she 
related being such as I believed known 


to no human being but myself. While 
thus engaged, she did not once look at 


me, but kept her eyes fixed on the chart, 


from which she seemed to be reading 
aloud. 
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“ At last she raised her eyes to mine, 
and asked—. 


*““*Do you desire to know the fu- 
ture ?’ 


** I took this opportunity of observing 
the expression of her eyes, into which I 
looked for a few moments before answer- 


ing. There was, however, nothing 


unusual to be detected in them, nothing 


indicating a state of somnambulism, no 
gleam of prophetic rapture, not a cha- 
racteristic to mark them as the organs 
of a preternatural vision. You would 
say that the soul which looked through 
such eyes was guiltless of all commerce 


with the powers of an invisible world, 
and that if Mlle, Lenormand really 


divined at all, it was by the rules of an 
art learned by rote, and not by any 
oracular promptings from within. 

*“* Incredible as the existence of such 
an art might seem, it was not more so in 
relation to the future than to the past. 
If the sibyl could see all I had left behind 


me in the journey of life, why should that 


which was yet before me be hid from her? 
She had shewn me what was gone: why 
should I doubt her ability to bring to my 
view that which was to come ? 

** With such thoughts as these, I an- 
swered her question in the affirmative. 
On this she took my left hand, gazed on 


its lines, wrote down some numbers on 


a sheet of paper, reckoned, contemplated 
the celestial chart, again pored over my 
hand, again wrote and reckoned, and so 
on for not less than two hours. The 
duchess got tired, and went away, and 
I at last began to be faint with hunger. 
Mile. L. had a cup of soup brought to 


me, and said, ‘ Have patience, for Ihave 


something to learn here.’ At last her 


calculations appeared to be brought to 


a satisfactory result, and she dictated 
to me what follows :— 


*** A singular destiny! You will see 
more high mountains than you think— 
will ascend more than you will wish to 


do. One day, and that in 1813, during the 


war, you will have to fly; your people 
will be ill-used and made prisoners; you 
yourself also will be carried away one 
morning, at one o’clock, by men with 
long beards, and by men wearing chains 
and coats of mail, who will require of 


you a breach of fidelity towards him who 


will die on the rock. Three state pri- 
soners will owe their lives to your inter- 
cession. In Venice, a poet, whom you 
have never seen, and never will see, will 
feel himself impelled to make it a request 
to you, that after his death you will pray 
for him, as often as you enjoy the view 
of anything pre-eminently beautiful in 
nature, Your life will be spent in courts, 
because the choice of your heart is soli- 
tude; this is the contradiction that pre- 
sides over your earthly existence. Your 


first long journey will be from Germany 


to Italy, whither you will go at the in- 
stance of a sovereign; and you will be 
invested with an order, the decoration 
of which you will either never wear, or 
wear for the first time at a very ad- 
vanced age. Satiated with honours, and 


weary of the great world, you will die 
of years, ina fair chdteau, standing in 
the midst of gardens, Many will be 


around you at your death, and form, as 
it were, a little court. Your life, and all 
that awaits you, is wonderful. Your 
wishes point to tranquillity and retire- 
ment, but these will evade your search: 
they are denied you, just because you 


seek them. 


“¢One thing more—a great thing— 
will happen you, but I cannot tell you 
what it is ; it is nothing bad, but it must 


remain a secret. Before 1867 all will 
have been fulfilled.’ 


** After this followed much that re- 
lated to family matters, and which, ex- 


cept in some few points, has since been 
verified. But as a great part of these 


communications was of a painful nature, 
turning on the death of friends, and 
other sorrows which were in store for 
me, I can say that I learned from my 
horoscope at least one lesson—never to 
wish again to pry into the secrets of fu- 


turity. As to the fulfilment of the above, 
I have to say, that the year 1813 brought 


all that was predicted. The poet in 
Venice proved to be Lord Byron, and I 
keep the promise I made him, and will 
keep it as long as I live. The journey 
to Italy was undertaken in consequence 
of an invitation of Pope Leo XII. His 


death prevented the establishment ofan 
institution for sick persons at Varenna, 


which he wished me to preside over, and 
for which the arrangements were already 
in a state of forwardness. With a view 
to my holding this position, the Maltese 
cross was promised me; but I made no 
application to the pontifical government 
for the performance of this promise, 


wishing neither to wear the order, nor to 
pay the fees for it, when the object, for 
which it was to have been conferred on 
me, was given up. From that time the 
prophecy awaits its further accomplish- 
ment. 
“‘ This was but the first of many visits 
which I paid, in that and the next two 
ears, to Mile. Lenormand. Friends 
iving at a distance commissioned me to 
consult her, and, as long as I remained 
at Paris, a month seldom passed without 
some communication between us. To 
calculate the nativity of absent persons, 
she required the day and hour of their 
birth in their own handwriting; she 
asked neither the name of the applicant, 
his birth-place, nor the country in which 
he lived. y brought her the leaf on which 
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‘ ' 
the necessary particulars were written, 
settled the price to be een (six francs, 
one, two, or four louis ‘or), and in eight 
days I had the answer. It turned out 
that the prophecies which went most in- 
to details (that is, those which were the 
highest paid for), were least borne out 


by the result. 
“Since 1813, when I left Paris, I 


have had no further intelligence of Mlle. 
Lenormand.” 


So far Countess N. N., of whose un- 
satisfactory way of telling her story we 
must here again complain. After giv- 


ing us the prophecy word for word, 
she ought to have given the fulfilment, 


event for event, told us all about the 
** high mountains” (which we have to 
guess were the Alps and Appenines), 
the “* men with long beards” (Cossacks, 
of course), the others wearing “ chains 
and coats of mail,” and explained what 


“breach of fidelity” they required of 


her, towards “him who was to die 
upon the rock”—in whom there is no 
very great difficulty in recognizing Na- 
poleon. She might have done worse, 
too, than let us know who were the 
“three prisoners of state that owed 


their lives to her intercession.” 


Our next contribution is from a per- 


sonage every way more authentic and 
responsible than the Countess N. N., 
namely, the President Von Malchus, 
who, about forty years ago, played a 
somewhat considerable part in Euro- 


pean affairs. He was born in 1770, at 


Mannheim, where his father held some 
subordinate appointment in the house- 
hold of the Duke of Deux-ponts. The 
duke, discovering indications of ta- 
lent in the boy, took care that he 
should enjoy every advantage of edu- 
cation; he was placed in the Gymna- 
sium of Mannheim in his fifteenth 
year, and, after two years of prepara- 
tory study, proceeded to the University 
of Heidelberg, from which he after- 
wards removed tothat of Gottingen. In 
1790, he exchanged an academic life 
for one devoted to diplomacy, being 
made private secretary to the Count of 
Westphalia, minister of state to the 
Elector of Mayence. After this he 
occupied various posts of gradually in- 
creasing importance, till 1803, when he 
was entrusted with a high “ cameral” 
appointment by the King of Prussia. 
When the kingdom of Westphalia was 
erected, in 1807, he was called to give 
King Jerome (the most brainless of the 
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Bonaparte family), the aid of his finan- 
cial abilities, first as a member of the 
council of state, and afterwards as di- 
rector-general of imposts, and liquida- 
tor-general of the national debt; the 
last-mentioned office, however, after a 


short tenure, he gave up, and we ra- 
ther think the office itself was abolish 


ed, as calculated to create a popular 
delusion—to say nothing of its being a 
sinecure. During the next three years 
he was employed in various missions 
(to Berlin, Hanover, Paris, &c.), the 
object of which, it is our impression, 
was generally something connected 


with money matters, as the bent of his 


genius was decidedly that way. From 
this period, the rise of his fortunes was 
rapid. In 1811, he was named Minis- 
ter of Finance ; in 1812, of War; and 
in 1813, of the Interior: simultane- 
ously with this last charge, he received 


the title of Count Marienrode, Jerome 
probably thinking that such an accu- 


mulation of employments (leaving no 
one domestic or foreign affair of the 
kingdom that Malchus was not to ma- 
nage) would be too much for the head 
of a simple commoner. After the dis- 


solution of the Westphalian monarchy, 


Malchus took up his residence at Hei- 


delberg, where for some time his posi- 
tion was by no means an enviable one, 
in consequence of the violent attacks, 
both in reference to his administration 
and his personal character, of which he 


found himself the object. However, 


he showed his assailants a bold front, 
and published a memoir, in which the 
charges against him were ably com- 
bated. He lived some years in pri- 
vacy, and with straitened means; at 
length, in 1817, he entered the service 


of the King of biprrege who placed 


him at the head of his old department 
of finance. From what causes we are 
not informed, he held his appointment 
little more than ayear. A pension of 
four thousand florins was conferred 
upon him at his retirement ; and, tak- 
ing up his abode once more in Heidel- 


berg, he devoted the rest of his days 
to the “cultivation of the sciences.” 
In this occupation—a considerably 
pleasanter one, we reckon, than liqui- 
dating the national debt—he was en- 
gaged up to the year 1838, and may, 
for anything we know, be engaged at 
the present writing. 

So much to advise the reader who 
President Malchus properly is or was, 
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and now'to his account of what passed be- 
tween himself and Mile. Lenormand. 

He had heard, he tells us, of the 
far-famed divineress long before he 
saw, or supposed that he ever would 
see her, and the way in which her 
name came to his ears was this. There 
was a certain Count Morio in the 
Westphalian service, a Frenchman by 
birth, whom King Jerome had ap- 
pointed marshal of the palace, and in 
concert with whom the finance-minister 
had received orders to remodel the 
royal household, with a view to its 
being placed on a more economical 
footing. This business necessitated 
frequent and prolonged interviews be- 
tween the two officials, which took 
place at the house of Malchus; and 
at these, Morio, after the lapse of 
about an hour, generally became un- 
easy, and showed a marked anxiety to 
terminate the sitting and to get home. 
This impatience was quite inexplicable 
to his colleague, who one day asked 
him the reason of it. 

“The reason is,” replied Morio, 
«that my wife is in on agony of dread 
if I remain out of her sight a moment 
after the time she has reckoned to see 
me.” 

« And why?” inquired Malchus. 

Morio then related that his wife, 
before he met with her, had had 
her nativity cast by Mlle. Lenormand, 
who, among other things, had told her 
that she would be married three times. 
Her first husband would be a man be- 
tween whom and herself no acquaint- 
ance at that time existed : the marriage 
would be a very advantageous one, 
and put her in possession of all she 
could reasonably wish for, but when 
blest with the fulfilment of her highest 
wish—to be in the way of becoming a 
mother—she would, soon after a great 
fire, receive in her house a visitor of 
great distinction, and, not long after, 
lose her husband by a violent death. 

Married a second time, not so bril- 
liantly, but still very well, she would 
return to her native country (she was 
a Creole), where she would in a short 
time lose her second husband, and 
marry a third, who would survive her. 

After this explanation, Malchus 
seems to have indulged, as far as it 
was possible, the wish of his fellow- 
labourer to shorten the hours of busi- 
ness. One day, however, he found it 
necessary to continue the sitting con- 
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siderably beyond the usual time, when 
Morio, unable to contain his anxiety, 
at last insisted upon breaking off, and 
said, ** Come, monsieur le ministre, do 
me the honour to accompany me home; 
you shall see for yourself the state of 
terror in which my absence places my 
wife, and you will never again blame 
my reluctance to prolong that terror an 
avoidable moment.” Malchus com- 
plied, and found the countess in a state 
of suffering which her husband had 
not at all exaggerated. When she 
learned that he had been acquainted 
by Morio with the ground of her ap- 
prehensions, she said, “ You can judge, 
then, whether I have cause to tremble 
for my husband’s life. In every other 
particular the prophecy has been veri- 
fied. I did not know him, nor he me; 
my marriage with him was a most ad- 
vantageous one, and has truly put me 
in possession of all I could reasonably 
wish for; I am so happy as to have 
the prospect of being a mother, and 
that very soon; the “ great fire” has 
unfortunately taken place—it was the 
burning of the palace; the “distin- 
guished visitor” is no longer to be 
waited for, for the king, in conse- 
quence of that calamity, established 
himself here in the Bellevue (the name 
of a palace in Cassel, in which Morio, 
as chief of the royal household, re- 
sided), and we had to give him up 
several rooms. Yes, I must tremble 
when I think of the stage to which my 
fortunes are arrived, for I am driven 
to the conclusion that the violent death 
of my husband is now very near.” 
Malchus said what he could to tran- 
quillize her ; assured her that with him, 
at least, her husband was perfectly 
safe, and that one more meeting— 
though she must not alarm herself if 
it should prove a somewhat lengthened 
one—would now terminate the busi- 
ness which took him away from her. 
A day or two after this, Morio was 
at the minister’s till about eleven 
o'clock, and then rode out with the 
king. On their return, Malchus saw 
them both pass his house: they rode 
through the royal mews, where Morio 
explained various things to the king, 
while the countess was in such ex- 
treme anguish of terror that they had 
to put her to bed. After a while, the 
king rode home, but Morio was still 
detained in the mews. On a sudden 
a shot was fired; the countess heard 
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it, sprang frantic out of bed, and 
shrieked out, ‘* That is my husband— 
they have shot him !” 

It was but too true: poor Morio had 
been maliciously shot by a French 
farrier, over whom, on account of his 
disorderly conduct, it had been found 
necessary to give a German the pre- 
ference. 

This occurrence made a deep im- 
pression upon Malchus, and when the 
Westphalian catastrophe, in 1813, 
brought him to Paris, he was not sur- 
prized at finding the name of Lenor- 
mand in all men’s mouths, nor at being 
urged—almost teased, as he says—by 
many of his friends, to have his fortune 
told by her. Among other things, he 
was assured that she had predicted to 
Murat, in the time of the consulate, 
that he would one day be a king; but 
that Murat had only laughed at her, 
and said, if that ever came to pass, he 
would make her a kingly present, 
which also, on his ascending the Nea- 
politan throne, he did. 

Another story, which he heard had 
some years before been avouched by 
all the journals of Paris, was this. 
During the Spanish war, an officer 
came to Mlle. Lenormand, to learn 
his destiny, when she assured him dis- 
tinctly, that a week from that day, 
somebody would give him, in a coffee- 
house, the information of his brother’s 
death in Spain. The officer, who was 
not even certain that his brother was 
in Spain at all, determined not to go 
into any coffee-house till after the 
time predicted. But on the eighth 
day, some good friend, knowing no- 
thing about the oracle, dragged him 
by main force into one, the threshold 
of which he had hardly crossed, when 
his servant brought him a letter, an- 
nouncing that his brother, at such and 
such a place, on such and such an oc- 
casion, had been killed in Spain ! 

Further, it was positively asserted 
that Napoleon had twice spoken with 
the sorceress—once at her own house, 
and the second time at the Tuilleries ; 
but as nobody but Duroc was present, 
nothing certain could be known of 
what had passed, for neither of these 
worthies was likely to give it wind, 
and she dared not. All, therefore, 
that people told you so confidently, 
as having been said by her to the First 
Consul—that he would be emperor, 
that his wife (Josephine) was. his guar- 


dian angel, that he would for atime reign 
and make war prosperously, but after- 
wards become unfortunate, subse- 
quently be overcome and dethroned, 
and at last die in exile—all this, Mal- 
chus considers, could have been only 
conjecture ; at least, no one knew any- 
thing certain about it. It struck him 
more, he says, that the Countess Bo- 
cholz (whoever she was) was more 
than once very pressing with him to 
feel the pulse of the fates, and pro- 
tested to him that Lenormand had 
told her circumstances out of her past 
life, which it had given her a positive 
thrill of terror to hear, they being 
things known almost to no human 
being, and of which Lenormand could 
by no earthly chance have been in- 
formed. Many others of his most 
intimate friends spoke in the same 
way, but there was nobody that so 
much aroused his curiosity, respecting 
this singular woman, as Doctor Span- 
genberg, the queen’s (what queen’s ?) 
physician. This personage, who is 
described by Malchus as a particularly 
dry, clear-headed man, who brought 
every thing to the bar of reason, and 
admitted nothing that was not suscep- 
tible of mathematical proof, assured 
him, just as every one else did, that 
it was perfectly incomprehensible what 
this woman knew, and could tell one. 
To him, as well as to the Countess 
Bocholz, she had presented the pic- 
ture of his earlier life, in its leading 
outlines, with the greatest fidelity, re- 
minding him of many things which, 
even in Mecklenburg (his native coun- 
try), very few people were aware of, 
and which, here in Paris, no human 
soul could know. Also with respect 
to the present and the paulo-post- 
future, she had said things to him, 
which were true, or had since become 
true, to a degree that was enough to 
drive one mad. For instance—“ he 
would in eight days’ time receive very 
interesting intelligence, through an old 
friend, respecting affairs in his own 
country, but the bringer of this intel- 
ligence would die two days after.” 
He and his friends, with whom he was 
living at Compiegne, had several times 
joked about this, and wondered when 
the messenger, who was to die two 
days after delivering his message, 
would make his appearance. At last, 
on the eighth day, the actor Narcisse, 
who had spent a considerable time at 
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Cassel, and elsewhere in Germany, 
arrived, and brought him several pieces 
of news, which were of great interest 
for him, but—two days after Narcisse 
died. 

Doctor Spangenberg mentioned fur- 
ther, that at the time of his consulting 
Lenormand, he was for the first time 
of his life at Paris; that he had no 
mind to consult her, but had been 
teased into doing by Monsieur de Pful 
and other friends. He had never be- 
fore been in the neighbourhood of her 
house, had never seen her until that 
day, and, at his visit, told her neither 
his name nor his circumstances, nor 
suffered anything to escape him which 
could have served her as a clue. 

Malchus was at length prevailed on 
to visit the divineress ; the following 
is his account of the visit, which we 
give in his own words :— 


** All this at length overcame the re- 
pugnance I felt towards a siby! of this 
species, and I determined to go, intend- 
ing however to put the reality of her 
miraculous knowledge to every test in 
my power. 

“‘IT was glad to find that the street 
in which she lived, and even the quarter 
of the town in which it was situated, 
was one in which I had never been. I 
put on a threadbare cast-off surtout, 
and a very shabby old hat, got into a 
fiacre, and drove to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, alighted before turning the 
corner of the Rue Tournon, and pro- 
ceeded to her house on foot. On my 
ringing, the door was opened by a little 
girl, who might be about fourteen years 
of age. LIasked for Mile. Lenormand, 
and received answer that she would 
scarcely be able to speak with me just 
then, as she was extremely busy. ‘ Very 
well,’ said I; ‘ask her when I may call 
again?’ After a few moments, the child 
returned with the answer, ‘ Next Satur- 
day, any time after twelve o'clock.’ I 
expressed my wish that she would ap- 
point the hour herself, as I had, I said, 
abundance of leisure, so that it was 
equal to me at what time I came, and I 
was anxious that her -—— of me 
should interfere with no other engage- 
ment. The little maid disappeared, and 
presently there came out of the adjoin- 
ing chamber a woman advanced in years, 
and, I must confess, not without some- 
what witch-like in her appearance, her 
eyes glancing about her not exactly 
with fire, but still with an expression 
of uncommon intelligence and subtlety. 
Coming straight up to me, and giving 
me no time to speak, she put a card into 
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my hand, and, with the words, ‘ Samedi, 
trois heures, monsieur,’ disappeared again 
into her cabinet: she hardly saw ae tell 
a second, and I had not opened my lips 
in her presence. 

‘*Saturday came, and I was there 
(in the same dress) punctually at three 
o'clock, was again received by the little 
maid, and requested to wait a few mo- 
ments, as somebody was just then with 
Mile. Lenormand. About ten minutes 
might have passed, when the door of the 
cabinet opened. and a young woman, 
supported by a man under the middle 
age, came out, weeping so excessively, 
that one could literally have washed 
oneself in her tears, and giving utter- 
ance to the most heart-piercing lamen- 
tations. Her companion did everything 
a to assuage her grief, reminded 

er that ‘the thing, after all, had not 
been infallibly declared, that the ques- 
tion still remained, whether it would 
really come to pass,’ and soon. There 
must something terrible have been said 
to the poor soul. 

“ T was now ushered in, and made to 
sit down near the sorceress, at a table 
that stood by the sofa. As I had heard 
that, when asked only for the petit jeu 
(which cost two napoleons), she left out 
many details, in her sketch of the past, 
the present, and the future, I at once 
signified my desire to have the grand jeu, 
of which four napoleons is the price. 

‘** She then asked me— 

“1, The initial letter of my Christian 
name. 

“2. That of my surname. 

3. Of my country. 

“4, Of the place of my birth. 

**5. My age—to be given with as 
much exactitude as was in my power: 
it so happened that I could state it even 
to the hour, and did so. 

**6. Thenameof my favourite flower. 

‘7, The name of my favourite ani- 
mal. 

“8. The name of the animal to which 
I had the greatest repugnance. 

‘* Upon this, she took, in addition to 
some seven packs of cards which already 
lay on the table, seven packs more, mak- 
ing in all fourteen aie They were, 
however, of very different kinds; for 
instance, Tarok-cards, old German 
cards, whist cards, cards marked with 
the celestial bodies, cards with necro- 
mantic figures, and I know not what all 
besides. She now shufiled one pack 
after another, giving me each pack, after 
she had shuffled it, to cut. Naturally, I 
was going to do this with the right hand, 
but she prevented me, and said, ‘ La 
main gauche, monsieur.’ To try whether 
she said this merely to mystify me, or 
would seriously make a point of it, I cut 
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the second pack with the left hand, but 
took the right again to the third; but 
she interposed instantly, and repeated, 
‘Za main gauche, monsieur.’ Out of 
each pack, after cutting, I had to draw 
(still with the left hand) a certain num- 
ber of cards, prescribed by her; not the 
same number out of each pack, but from 
one more, from another less: from the 
Tarok cards, for instance, twenty-five ; 
from another pack, six; from a third, 
ten; andsoon. The cards thus drawn 
she arranged in a certain order on the 
table: all the rest were put aside. 

“*She then took my left hand, and 
surveyed it very attentively, taking par- 
ticular notice of all its lines and inter- 
sections. After a little while, she com- 
menced counting the lines upwards and 
downwards, and from side to side, pro- 
nouncing at the same time the names of 
the heavenly bodies. At length, she 
opened a great necromantic book which 
lay near her, and in which were drawn 
an immense variety of hands, with all 
their linear marks: these drawings she 
compared carefully, one after another, 
with my hand, till she found one that 
was marked in a similar way. Then, 
turning to the cards arranged on the 
table, she studied them with great in- 
tentness, went from one to another, 
numbering and calculating very busily, 
till at last she began to speak, and to 
tell me, out of the cards before her, my 
past, present, and future destinies. She 
spoke very rapidly, and as if reading 
out of a book; and I observed that if, 
in running on, she happened to revert a 
second time to any thing already men- 
tioned, she stated it in the very same 
words as at first—in short, exactly as 
if she were reading it again out of the 
book. 

‘* Of my past history, she told me, to 
my infinite astonishment, much that I 
myself had almost forgotten, which, 
probably, there was no one in my .own 
country that knew or remembered, and 
which most certainly was known to no- 
body at Paris. 

‘Among other things, she said— 
‘You have more than once been in 
peril of life; in particular, within your 
first five years, you had a narrow 
escape of drowning.’ 

** Who told her that in my fourth year 
I fell into the great pond at Schwetzin- 
gen? : 

‘** More than once you have been in 
danger of losing your life by fire.’ 

** This, too, is true. 

**¢ You were born in circumstances 
which did not offer you the prospect of 
high station in the world; nevertheless, 
you have attained it. Very early in life 
you began to labour for distinction of 
some sort: you were not yet five-and- 
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twenty when you first entered the ser- 
vice of the state, but it was in a very 
subordinate position.’ 

‘* How did she find out that I received 
my first official appointment at nineteen. 

‘* Then she proceeded to reckon up to 
me a multitude of particulars of my past 
life, in particular placing the different 
sections of it before me in so definite and 
distinct a manner, that I began to feel a 
kind of horror creeping over me, as if I 
had been in the presence of a spirit. 

‘** With respect to the last section but 
one (my taking office in Westphalia), 
she remarked, that it had not at first 
appeared likely to become very brilliant, 
but that circumstances had soon oc- 
curred, which had given it such a cha- 
racter. 

“‘Of the present she spoke with the 
same accuracy. 

‘* Of the future, some things that she 
said were characterized by a true Sibyl- 
line obscurity, or might have been com- 
pared to that Pythian utterance, ‘If 
Crcesus crosses the Phasis, a great king- 
dom will fall.’ Some things, on the other 
hand, she expressed in a clear and 
unambiguous manner, and they have 
proved true. 

‘* For example, she said, ‘ You are in 
great anxiety about your family ’—which 
indeed I was, for I knew that my wife 
and children had got in safety as far as 
Elsen, but whether they had got happily 
toHildesheim, andifso, how matters stood 
with them there, I knew not—‘ but,’ 
proceeded the sorceress, ‘you may be 
tranquil on this score, for in eight days 
you will receive a letter, which will in- 
deed contain various things not agree- 
able to you, but will relieve you of all 
uneasiness on your family’s account.’ 

‘In effect, by the eighth day I re- 
ceived a letter from my wife, which ac- 
quainted me that she and the children 
were well, but of which the remaining 
contents were by no means of a charac- 
ter to give me pleasure. 

‘* Within the next eight days I should 
four times successively obtain accounts 
of the state of things in my native coun- 
try, and on one occasion should hear 
very minute particulars respecting my 
family. 

‘* This was said on the 28th of March. 
Two days after, the allies entered Paris, 
an event the most unexpected to all its 
citizens. About six days after, I went 
to walk on the Boulevards; a person in 
the uniform of the Prussian artillery 
came eagerly up to me, and to my asto- 
nishment I recognized Monsieur N., 
who had lived with us a short time be- 
fore at Compiegne, had then returned to 
Hildesheim, and joined the Prussians, 
and was now come direct from Hildes- 
heim to Paris, consequently had no end 
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of — to tell me about my family, 
whom he had seen and spoken with, A 
little after, I met Monsieur Delius, for- 
merly prefect of Gottingen, and, in 
short, I really, in the course of eight 
days, had news from Germany just four 
times. 

‘She proceeded—‘ You will not re- 
main long in France, but will return to 
your own country, where you will at 
first have to encounter a host of annoy- 
ances, some of them trifling, some grave. 
You will be arrested, but speedily re- 
stored to liberty.’ 

** All this took place here in Heidel- 
berg. 

** She now said very distinctly, that 
before the 23rd of November, 1814, I 
should receive an important decision, 
but one very unacceptable tome. In 
effect, on the 21st of that month, I re- 
ceived the letter of the Hanoverian mi- 
nister, Count Munster, conveying to me 
the determination of his government on 
my claim to the estate of Marienrode: 
the purport of this determination was, 
that my claim was rejected, but the ap- 
peal, which I spoke of, to the Congress 
of Vienna, left open to me. 

“** Your destiny,’ she added, ‘ will, 
for the next three years, be but preca- 
rious and unstable; and you will not 
find yourself in prosperous circumstances 
again until 1817.’ 

‘* When she had completely finished, 
I wished to have the whole written down 
(this costs a napoleon more), as it inter- 
ested me too much to allow of my 
trusting the retention of it solely to 
memory. ‘ Much,’ said I, ‘of what you 
have said to me, respecting my past life, 
has put me in no small astonishment.’ 

*** Ah!’ replied she, drily, ‘c'est bien 
Sait pour cela.’ 

* She had no objection to write it all 
down for me, but assured me that she 
had more to do than could be told, and 
must, therefore, request of me three 
things. First, that I would write down 
for her the three answers above men- 
tioned ; secondly, that I would not re- 
quire her to go into the past and the 

resent at such length as she had done 
in her verbal communication; and, 
thirdly, that I would give her three 
weeks’ time, before coming for the 
paper. ‘ That will be the easier for 
you to do,’ said she, ‘as you will remain 
two months longer at Paris.’ This 
struck me much, because, in the posi- 
tion I then occupied, and under the 
political circumstances existing, I could 
not engage to be at Paris three days. 

«* © Surement,’ repeated she, as she ob- 
served my perplexed looks; ‘ vous res- 
terez encore deux mois 4 Paris.’ 

‘“« And in this also she was right! I 
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remained at Paris just two months 
longer, and no more. 

“ After three weeks I revisited the 
house of Mile. Lenormand, but found 
her engaged, and heard from the little 
maid that, with the best will in the 
world, she had not yet been able to 
make out time to write what I wished 
for; but, if I would come again in four 
days, it should positively be ready. 

**T was glad of this delay; the test, 
I thought, would be all the severer, 
whether she really read the same things 
in the cards, this second time, that she 
did three or four weeks before, or whe- 
ther she only recalled, by an effort of 
memory, what she had said to me ona 
former occasion. I therefore quit the 
house with pleasure, and returned after 
four days. Mlle. Lenormand was gone 
out. The little maid excused this on 
the score of urgent business, begged me, 
in her mistress’s name, to enter the ca- 
binet, and, opening a drawer, showed 
me a paper intended for me, but which 
was not yet quite finished. I read it 
through, as far as it went, and found 
that it already contained about two- 
thirds of what the sorceress had said to 
me orally. Errors there were none, 
and the little variations from what I 
had heard near four weeks before from 
her, were of the most inconsiderable 
nature, 

‘In four days more, the little maid 
assured me, the manuscript should, with- 
out fail, be ready. In effect it was so, 


. and corresponded accurately with what 


she had spoken more than four weeks 
before. Yet how many nativities might 
she not have cast in the interval! How 
many men’s destinies must have thrust 
mine out of her recollection! I went 
purposely, from the time of my first 
visit to her till my departure from Paris, 
into her neighbourhood several times, 
and always found one or more carriages 
standing before her house, which had 
brought persons desirous of learning 
their destiny at the lips of Mlle. Lenor- 
mand,” 


We offer no opinion on the above, 
except that it is “curious.” ‘ True” 
we must presume it, coming, as it does, 
not from a professional inditer of fugi- 
tive romance, but from a grave man, 
with a character to lose—a man of 
arithmetic and red tape, and such 
solid realities of life—whose only flight 
of imagination, that we can find any 
trace of, was that very high, but very 
brief one, of accepting the office of 
‘liquidator of the national debt.” 
Somebody has called chiromancy a 
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* monstrum nulla virtute redemptum.” 
It may be so; still these coincidences 
(to use a word without much meaning) 
are strange. Malchus was not the 
only celebrated person of the last ge- 
neration whose horoscope Lenormand 
constructed: Talma, Madame de Stael, 
Mdle. George, and numerous other 
notabilities of that age, also had occa- 
sion to acknowledge that her predic- 
tions were not thrown out at random; 
and it is but a few years since the 
accomplishment of a prophecy of hers, 
respecting Horace Vernet, delivered 
in 1807, when he was a child. This 
was to the effect that he would, in 
about thirty years from that time, 
stand in such high consideration as an 
artist, that the King would send him 
to Africa, to paint the storming of a 
fortress there by the French army; a 
prediction which was literally fulfilled 
in 1839. It is also asserted, as some- 
thing generally known, that she fore- 
told Murat the place and the hour of 
his death, twenty years before that 
event. People will tell us, these were 
all * coincidences ;” which means, if 
it means anything, that the event 
coincided” with the prediction. Quite 
true ; the event did coincide with the 
prediction, and here is just the won- 
der. If there had been no “ coinci- 
dence”—that is, if the prophecy had 
not been fulfilled—there would have 
been no mystery in the case. 

But the certainty with which Le- 
normand divined the lucky numbers 
in the lottery, is said to have thrown 
all her other oracular exploits into the 
shade. The following anecdotes, illus- 
trative of her gift in this way, are told 
by Doctor Weisskampf, who had them 
from Colonel Favier, at Paris :— 


** Mile. L. once declared to the cele- 
brated comic actor, Potier, that one, 
two, or even three prizes, were assigned 
by destiny, generally speaking, to every 
man; but that she could not tell when 
and where any particular person’s for- 
tunate numbers would be drawn, with- 
out inspecting such person’s hand. She 
said, further, that if she could collect 
about her all the individuals to whom 
fortune is favourably disposed, all the 
lotteries of all Europe would not be able 
to pay the immense winnings they would 
have to claim. Potier very naturally 
desired to know what were his own for- 
tunate numbers. Mlle. L. contemplated 
his left hand, and said, ‘ Mark the num- 
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bers, 9, 11, 37, and 85; stake on these— 
but not sooner than sixteen years 
hence—in the imperial lottery at Lyons, 
and you will obtain a quatern.’ This 
was in 1810; in 1826, Potier remem- 
bered it; the drawing at Lyons took 
place in May; he staked on the four 
numbers the sorceress had named, and 
chose for himself a fifth, the number of 
his birth-day, 27; and Paris talks yet 
of the sensation produced when the five 
numbers Potier had set his money on 
were drawn. He won 250,000 frances, a 
sum which made a rich man of him, and 
by which he sprang, as it were, into 
the arms of fortune; his wealth in- 
creased from day to day, and when he 
died (which was in May, 1840), his 
heirs divided a million and a-half among 
them. 

‘* Potier’s good luck reached the ears 
of Tribet, another actor,‘a man to 
whom nature had been somewhat chary 
of talent, but, to make amends, ex- 
tremely liberal in the matter of children. 
He flew to Mile. Lenormand—she de- 
clined to give him any information; he 
besought her on his knees, but she con- 
tinued inflexible; he supplicated, he 
conjured her; she perused his hand, but 
only shook her head in silence, sighed, 
and left him. Tribet was out of his 
senses at this silence of the oracle—he 
followed Lenormand, represented that 
his happiness was in her ag that he 
was poor, helpless, the father of ten 
children, whom it was not in his power 
even to educate, and for whose future 
prospects he was in despair. At last 
the sibyl looked on him with a grave 
aspect, and said, ‘Do not desire to 
know your numbers; it is true that 
they will be drawn in the next tirage 
at Paris, but they will bring you far 
greater evils than you now have to con- 
tend with. Seduced by the first smile 
of fortune, you will become a passionate 
gambler ; you will neglect your art, re- 
nounce, in your elated folly, the profes- 
sion that insures you bread, abandon 
your wife and your children, play again, 
and again play, and not cease playing, 
until, beggared, maddened, and lost ir- 
retrievably, you will only hasten, by 
suicide, a death already creeping to- 
wards you by starvation.’ 

‘‘Tribet vowed and swore he would 
be the most regular, the most staid of 
men, and would suffer no degree of 
prosperity to intoxicate him; as for 
play, he bound himself by a solemn oath 
to avoid it, and to apply his gains in 
the lottery solely to his family’s good, 
‘Well,’ said Lenormand, ‘I will tell 

ou the numbers. I will even let you 
now that one of them denotes the year 
of your death—it is 28; another is 13, 
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your name-festival, and a third 66, the 
pumber of your star. There is still 
another number, which is full of good 
luck for you, but—you once wounded 
yourself in the left hand on the stage 
with a pistol, while playing the part of 
a brigand.’ 

- 4 did so—it is just twelve years 
since,’ 

*¢* Well, that number is, since then, 
no oe to be traced in your hand.’ 

«But I know it,’ exclaimed Tribet ; 
itis 7.2. That has been a remarkable 
number to me all my life. At seven 
years of age I came to Paris; seven 
weeks after my arrival here I was re- 
ceived into the Royal Institute to be 
educated; seven years after I entered 
the Institute, Nicci noticed me there, 
and, finding that I had an ear for music, 
took me as a pupil; when I was just 
three times seven years old, I fell in 
love, married, and obtained, through 
Nicci, an appointment at the Royal 
Opera, with a salary of seven hundred 
livres. Finally, it is a man who lives 
at No. 7, on the Boulevard, that ad- 
vised me to come to you. Without 
a doubt, seven is my fortunate num- 
ber.’ 

***Good; choose, then, 7 for your 
quatern ; very likely this number also 
will win.’ 

“Tribet staggered from her presence 
like one drunk with joy.* But he had 
not money enough to stake a large sum, 
and the pe had declared, as she 
did in all cases, that it would not do 
to stake borrowed money. The poor 
actor had only twenty francs in the 
world—he went and staked the whole 
sum. The day of the tirage arrived, 
and Tribet’s four numbers came out of 
the wheel; not one failed—and the man 
who but the day before had not a sous, 
found himself the possessor of ninety-six 
thousand francs! Who can describe 
his happiness? He ran through the 
streets without his hat; he embraced 
friends and enemies; he told every one 
he met that he was become a capitalist ; 
he was so wild that he took a box at the 
theatre, ‘to see Tribet play;’ in short, 
his head grew giddy, and what Lenor- 
mand had prophesied came literally to 
pass. His — luck had made him 
crazy; his family, his good wife, his 
children, seemed to him a burden; Paris 
was too narrow for him; he put up his 
money, and set off in secret for London, 
Arrived there, he speedily dissipated 
the half of his fortune, and then became 
a constant guest at the hazard table. 
At first, like most tyros in play, he won, 
but fortune soon turned against him, 
and loss followed loss, till nothing more 
was left him to lose. There now re- 


mained nothing of his destiny unfulfilled 
but its dreadful close, and this was not 
long wanting. In 1828, his body was 
taken up in the Thames, and it came 
out on the inquest, that, for the last 
eight days of his miserable life, he had 
not tasted even a spoonful of warm 
soup ! 

“This event was a terrible shock to 
Lenormand; she called herself Tribet’s 
murderess, execrated her art, and, for 
more than a year after, steadily refused 
every request to divine numbers for the 
lottery. 

**In 1830, however, she was induced 
once more to do so, under the following 
circumstances. A man one day hastily 
entered her‘cabinet, stated himself to bea 
printer, Pierre Arthur by name, and en- 
treated her intercession with a creditor, 
Monsieur So-and-So, whom he knew to 
have a great veneration for her, and 
who was at that moment pursuing him 
with bailiffs. While he spoke, the cre- 
ditor himself appeared with his atten- 
dants: he had seen his debtor enter 
Lenormand’s house, and followed him on 
thespot. This man was a money-lender : 
Arthur had been so unfortunate as to 
borrow a sum from him four years be- 
fore, and had, since that time, been pay- 
ing him the usurious interest of twenty- 
four per cent.—a drain on his earnings 
which scarcely left the poor man in a 
condition to give dry bread to his chil- 
dren. A half-year’s interest was now 
due ; he was totally unable to raise the 
requisite sum, and his merciless creditor, 
rejecting all his entreaties for an exten- 
sion of time, was about to consign his 
children to inevitable starvation, by 
throwing their only support into prison. 
Lenormand readily undertook the inter- 
cessor’s office, and appealed to the usu- 
rer’s compassion, but it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that the appeal was vain. 
The sibyl grew warm: the violation of 
the sacredness of her roof incensed her, 
and she said some bitter things to the 
man of money: this incensed him in his 
turn, and he told her with a malicious 
grin, that if she had so much pity for 
the printer, she had but to pay the two 
thousand francs which he owed; he 
would then be her debtor, and she could 
show him as much indulgence as she 
pleased. 

‘Instead of replying to this taunt, 
she took the usurer’s left hand, and 
studied its lines in silence. ‘ Arthur,’ 
said she, after a few minutes, ‘I have 
found help for you where you least ex- 
oo it—in the hand of your oppressor. 

f you yet possess five francs of your 
own—not borrowed, but honestly earned 
money—go immediately and stake it on 
these three numbers, 37, 87, and 88, in 
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the royal lottery. The tirage is to-day: 
to-morrow you are the possessor of 
24,000 francs. You will be able to pay 
your creditor, and be a rich man still : 
the hand that has brought you to beg- 
gary shall raise you to fortune, or there 
are no stars in heaven.’ 

** But poor Arthur had not a sous, for 
it was but a few days since the usurer 
had — his house by a distress: he 
had nothing either to pawn or to sell. 
The creditor coolly directed the bailiffs 
to remove him; then, finding himself 
alone with the sorceress, he addressed 
himself to the task of deprecating her 
resentment, assumed his blandest aspect, 
thanked her for the fortunate numbers 
she had so unexpectedly revealed to him, 
and avowed his intention to stake ten 
francs on them without delay. The 
same sum he counted out on the table of 
the divineress, as a free-will token of his 
= *I have long wished,’ said 

e, ‘to learn from you what are m 
numbers: thank heaven, that an acci- 
dent, which I must call providential, 
has this day led to the accomplishment 
of my wish.’ 

***Do not suppose,’ replied Lenor- 
mand, ‘that you will escape the conse- 
quences of having offended me. Go; 
stake what sum you will on the numbers : 
I will take care that you shall win no- 
thing by them.’ 

*‘ The usurer did not believe, however, 
that it was in the power even of the re- 
doubtable Pythoness to alter the course 
of fate; he hurried to the lottery-office, 
and recorded his venture. 

*‘Lenormand had often murmured, 
that while she could point out to others 
the road to wealth, it was forbidden her 
to tread it herself. She could tell those 
who applied to her the numbers by which 
prizes would be obtained, but was her- 
self obliged to refrain from staking any- 
thing on these numbers, because her 
doing so was certain to change good 
fortune into had. She had read her own 
destinies as well as those of others, and 
knew that she was one of the few to 
whom prizes in the lottery were peremp- 
torily denied. She now rejoiced at this; 
she resolved to stake the ten francs the 
miser had given her on Ais numbers, sure 
that when she made them her numbers, 
they would not be drawn. It happened 
as she anticipated; the numbers were 
not drawn, the usurer lost his ten francs, 
and the only drawback on the sibyl’s 
gratification was, that his disappoint- 
ment did not open the doors of the pri- 
son to poor Arthur.” 


Colonel Favier, we ought to men- 
tion, does not guarantee the truth of 
these stories, but merely gives them as 
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having been current at Paris in 1831, 
and on the alleged authority of the 
witch herself. They, therefore, do 
not stand on the same footing, as to 
credit, with the communications of 
Malchus and the Countess N. N. One 
thing, however, the colonel states as 
matter of notoriety, that Lenormand, 
eight days before the death of Louis 
the Eighteenth, gave the following as 
the five numbers destined to come out 
of the wheel at the next drawing, viz., 
the number of the king’s age, 68; the 
number of years he had reigned (rec- 
koning from the death of his nephew), 
36; the year of the entry of the allies 
into Paris, 14; the day the king had 
ascended the throne, 264 and the num- 
ber affixed to his name in the list of 
the sovereigns of France, 18. All the 
numbers were drawn, and the lottery- 
undertakers of the French metropolis 
will long remember the day of reckon- 
ing that followed. 

We now take our leave of Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand, to whom, witch or 
no witch, some admiration will always 
remain due, for having contrived to 
be believed in by a generation that 
neither believed in God and his angels, 
nor in the devil and his imps. As to 
her art, we leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusions about it, whether 
mere chance, or some undiscovered 
properties of numbers, or a real un- 
derstanding with the invisible world, 
have most to do withits results. Ifhe 
decide for the first, we recommend to 
his consideration the following utter- 
ances of the inspired Novalis :— 


“‘ The fortuitous is not unfathomable; 
it, too, has a regularity of its own.” 


And again :— 


‘He that has a right sense for the 
fortuitous has the power to use all that 
is fortuitous for the determining of an 
unknown fortuitous: he can seek des- 
tiny with the same success in the posi- 
tion of the stars, as in sand-grains, in 
the flight of birds, and in figures.” 


With respect to the other two solu- 
tions, we subjoin some remarks of a 
writer in Kerner’s ‘“* Magikon,” who 
states it as something “not to be de- 
nied,” that the powers of invisible 
beings often exercise a strange influ- 
ence in games of chance, an influence 
which it would be difficult to resolve 
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into the mere effects of * undiscovered 
properties of numbers” .— 


** We should have many proofs (pro- 
ceeds this writer) that the old demons 
of the heathen creed still carry on their 
game, under other masks, in Christen- 
dom (especially in southern countries), 
if we were to collect and comment upon 
the many instances which occur to every 
traveller, What diabolical mischief is 
wrought in connexion with the lottery ! 
Even in Germany, how many heads do 
you find turned by dreams and presen- 
timents in relation to this most ruinous 
species of gambling, and that not only 
among the common people, but often 
among those who have enjoyed the ad- 


vantages of education! Cross the Alps, 
and the still fury becomes an open one ; 
and the farther you travel southwards, 
the more universally stark mad do the 
people appear. Dreams and presenti- 


ments go but a small way: the very 


beggar swims in an element of omens, 
and suggestions of fortunate numbers, 
and there is no possible casualty that 
ean befall him, but it betokens an ambo, 
a terno, a quaterno, and soon.* Even 
the execution of a criminal is explored 
for oracular meanings: how the blood 
gushes, how the body falls, how the 
oor sinner looks, moves, bears himself 
in the last moment—all is eagerly noted, 
and auguries are deduced from each 
particular, that infallibly indicate the 
winning numbers in the next estrazione. 
Here we have the whole trade of the 
haruspices of old: your Roman will not 


be robbed of his heathenism; he only 
mixes up with his faith in these oracles 
an occasional ejaculation directed to 
some favourite saint, like those prayers 
for rich Inglesi, or other children of the 
north, which form so large a part in the 
devotions of the inn-keepers of the eter- 


nal city.” 


We conclude with a short anecdote 
corroborative of this author’s views. 


[ Nov. 


In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, a Roman Catholic priest, 
named Maas, of Paderborn, practised 
a kind of divination by means of num- 
bers, which made some noise at the 
time. He had learned it froma Jew, 
whom he had charitably taken into his 
house in a dying state, and who, as a 
tribute of gratitude, communicated 


the mysterious art in question to his 


benevolent host, before he died, It 
was.a method of obtaining answers, in 
any language, to inquiries respecting 
the future, or on other subjects un- 
known, by reckonings made accord- 


ing to certain rules: the practice of it 


was called “consulting the cabala,” 


Many remarkable responses are re- 
corded, which Maas obtained in this 
way, both on private and on public 
affairs; but the following circum- 


stance is said to have, in the end, in- 


duced him to renounce the art. He 
once put the question to the “ cabala” 
— Who was its author? Contrary to 
what usually happened, no intelligible 
answer was returned: he repeated his 
calculations, and the result was a kind 
of admonition, not to make any in- 
quiry on this subject ; but, on his per- 
sisting, and a third time tempting the 
oracle with this too curious question, 
the answer was given—* Look behind 
you.” At this our experimenter was 
seized with a feeling of horror, he laid 


his face on the table, called his house- 


keeper, and when he raised his head 


again, there was nothing unusual to 
be seen. 

We do not know whether Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand is still living. She 


ought not to be dead, for she told 
Countess N. N., in 1812, that she was 


sure of completing her hundred-and- 
eighth year. 


* In illustration of the above we quote what follows from the book of the year, 


Father Prout's * Facts and Figures from Italy ” ;— 
“There is a book which has a greater circulation in the Roman States than the 
New Testament, or Thomas A Kempis, called the ‘ Book of Dreams, or the Ora- 


cle of the Government Lottery.’ Wheelbarrowfuls are sold at every fair, and it is 
often the only book in a whole village. ‘The faith of credulous ignorance in this 
book is a most astounding fact ; and no later than four days ago, at the drawing 
of the lottery, an instance of its infallibility was quoted in all the haunts of the 


people, A labourer fell from the scaffolding of the new hospital in the Corso, and 


was killed on the spot; his fellow-workman left the corpse in the street, and ran 


to consult his ‘Book of Dreams.’ Paura, sangue, cascata (fear, blood, fall), were 
the cabalistic words, whose corresponding numbers, set forth therein, he selected 
for his investment of fifteen bajocchi. n Saturday, his three numbers all came 
forth from the government urn, winning a prize of three hundred dollars.” 
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WILLS’ LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN.* 


Tuts very able work, some of the ear- 
lier volumes of which we have, on 
former occasions, taken an opportunity 
of introducing to our readers, has been 


now brought to a conclusion. Com- 


mencing from the earliest period (the 
first life is that of Ollamh Fodla, whose 
era our annals assign six hundred years 
before Christ), and terminating with 
our own times, it presents a record of 
the life of every man deserving bio- 
graphical notice, who can be consider. 
ed, either from birth, residence, or 
any other circumstance, an Irish- 
man. It has been sought, in the ar- 


rangement of the work, to attain at 
once the separate advantages of his- 


tory and biography; and with this 


view the lives are narrated in chrono. 
logical order, classed into series ac- 
cording to the departments in which 
their subjects were distinguished ; and 
these series again subdivided by cer- 


tain epochs. To each epoch a rapid 
sketch of its historical outline, and a 


dissertation on its peculiar aims, ten- 
dencies, and general characteristics, 
are prefixed. 

Reviewing the entire work, as it now 
lies before us, we can, without hesita- 
tion, accord to it the praise of great re- 


search, patient investigation, and sound 


judgment. It is free alike from secta- 
rian and political prejudices ; and while 
the principles of the author are never 
disguised, we do not recollect that they 
have, in a single instance, led him to 
treat those who dissent from him with 


injustice, These qualities, we need 


not say, are as valuable in the historian 


as they are rare. No power of nar- 
rative, no grace of style, could atone 
for their absence. The charm of the 
portrait is undoubtedly enhanced by 


the drapery and the colouring ; but 
its first and chief merit is fidelity to 
the original. 


These are the merits of the work, 
and, without question, they are great. 
Its defect is, a want of picturesqueness 


and liveliness of style. Better ac- 
quairted with books than men, the 
genius of the author is rather reflec- 
tive than narrative ; and the course 
of incident too often pauses for dis- 
quisition, which, however intrinsically 
excellent, is certainly out of place. 
This defect strikes one more forcibly 
in the political than in the literary 
series. The life of an author is seldom 
the record of events. It is rather a 
review of the successive productions 
of his pen, and the gradual growth 
and change of the mind that produced 
them. Criticism, philosophical esti- 
mate, and reflection, are the province 
of his biographer: and there are few 
who could supply them more perfectly 


than the present editor. The lives of 
the poet Spenser, ae Ussher, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Berkeley, Gold- 
smith, and Archbishop Magee, will be 
found most interesting and admirably 
executed. 


It would not, however, be perfectly 


just to suppose that the inferior attrac. 


tion of the political series arises alto- 
ether from the cause above suggested. 
t must be confessed that, from the na- 
ture of the work, it was extremely diffi- 


cult to perform this part of the writer’s 
task, so as to keep the interest con- 


stantly sustained. With the exception 


of the great Duke of Ormond, whose life 
has been depicted by Carte with ac- 
curacy and minuteness, little is known 
of the political personages whose lives 
occupy the first three volumes of this 


series, save the remarkable national 


occurrences with which they were con- 


nected. We have the ¢ rather 
than the man; we are reading not so 
much biography as history—or rather 
something which is history, without 


grouping and comprehensiveness of 
view, and biography, without minute- 


ness and individuality of portraiture. 
Repetition, also, is unavoidable ; for, 
as all contemporary political charac- 
ters must be, in some degree, connected 
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with the general course of affairs, ac- 
cording as the biography of each ad- 


vances on the page, the particular re- 


lation in which the individual stood to 
the occurrences of the day demands 
anew a statement of those occur- 
rences, Thus, the battle of Aughrim 


is as much connected with the life of 


De Ginckle as with that of Sarsfield, 


and could as little be omitted from 
the biographical sketch of the one as of 
the other. The policy and proceed- 
ings of the Whig and Tory parties form 
the background of the picture, whether 


the figure in front be that of the se- 


cond Ormond or of Swift. 

Allowing for everything that we 
have noticed, the work remains a re- 
markable and valuable collection—the 
most elaborate and the most complete 
record of the history and biography 


of Ireland as yet given to the literary 


public. 

On the perusal of such a work, the 
first reflection that rises to the mind 
is the mournful thought, how strangely 
unfortunate in her history—how for- 


tunate in the glory and greatness of 
her children has been our country ! 
The tales of a fabulous age, the dim 
and indistinct traditions which repre- 
sent her earliest history as that of 
religion and civilization, present the 
only period of the former on which 
the eye can rest with the slighest satis- 
faction. From the first period of 
authentic narrative, it is scarcely an 

eration to say that the tale flows 
en in an uninterrupted succession of 
dissension, unsuccessful war, or rebel- 
lion, disgrace, and defeat, 

What is the real truth as to the 
early history of Ireland, it is difficult 
to decide, Writers on the subject, 
whether ancient or modern, are strange- 
ly divided in their opinions; and the 
controversies between them have been 
conducted with a pertinacity and bit- 
terness rivalling even the animosity 
of her sects and factions. Admitting 
that there is much exaggeration in the 
accounts given by Irish bards and an- 
nalists, it seems difficult to explain the 
existence of those accounts, unless there 
were some reality on which to found 
the exaggerations. Historical fiction 
is never a mere dream—the creature 
solely of the author’s imagination, 
without substance or fact to support 
the fabric. Something there always 
is of truth, around which grow and 
adhere the additions of fanciful nar- 
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rative. Pure falsehood has no per- 
manent vitality ; for neither in the 


knowledge nor the faith of contempo- 
raries is there anything to give it cre- 
dence or duration. 

On the other hand, it is no less dif- 
ficult to reconcile with the supposition 
of early civilization the ge of 

ich 


other and co-existing authorities, w 


represent this country as exhibiting 
e 


extreme barbarism. rhaps the most 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
is to suppose that both statements are 
true; and that, as in Russia at this 


hour, a high degree of refinement and 
civilization in the few was not incon- 
sistent with the degradation and igno- 
rance of the many. 

Be this, however, as it may, there 
is no doubt that at the time of the 
English invasion, there was little in 
the institutions, manners, or general 
condition of the island justly claiming 
admiration, The country was par- 
celled out into a number of indepen- 
dent kingdoms, and these, again, were 
subdivided between a multitude of 
petty chieftains. The right of suc- 
cession was determined by force; and 
the short duration of the reigns of the 
chief monarchs—nine or ten years 
forming the average length of the 
authority of the successors of Brian 
Boromh—sufliciently attests the pre- 
carious and hazardous tenure by which 
they held their office. 

It has suited the factious policy of 
some to represent the state of affairs 
otherwise: to find in the English in- 
vasion and success the source, rather 
than the result of the evils and mis- 
fortunes of the nation, and presenting 
a fanciful picture of the pious simpli- 
city of the natives, 

“ Saturni gentem, haud vinclo nec legibus sequam 

Sponte su veterisque Dei se more tenentem,” 
to attribute to the degrading influ- 
ences of an unsuccessful struggle, the 


cruelty, want of faith, and barbarous 
habits, with which historians have 


—— the people. The candour of 
Mr. Moore, and of every other writer 
of any character, acknowledging the 
real state of facts, saves the necessity 
of any formal scrutiny or refutation 
of these absurdities. But we may, 
in passing, ask these assertors of the 
superior civilization and institutions 
of Ireland at the time of the English 
conquest, in what way they can recon- 
cile their assertions with the fact that a 
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few Norman adventurers, at the head 
of a handful of soldiers, succeeded in 


establishing a pore on the shores of 


Treland, which, within a few years 
afterwards, coerced from the whole 
nation the acknowledgment of the 
imperial supremacy of England ? 

In the month of May, 1169, Robert 


Fitzstephen, with thirty knights, sixty 


men in coats of mail, and three hun- 


dred archers, landed in the creek of 
Bann, near Wexford, and planted the 
first hostile foot, from England, on 
the shore of Ireland. At the close of 


the year 1171, Roderick, the last re- 
sisting chief, tendered, on the banks 
of the Shannon, to Hugh De Lacy 


and William Fitz Adelm, his oath of 
allegiance to the king of England; 
and by the year 1175 it was the so- 
lemn law of the land, defined by de- 


liberate and express treaty, that the 
kings of England should, in all future 


time, be lords paramount of Ireland ; 
that the fee of the soil should be in 
them, and that all future monarchs ot 
Ireland should hold their dominion 
but as tenants in capite, or vassals of 


the English crown, 


The subjection of Ireland to the 
English crown was the result, not of 
conquest obtained by fair and honour- 
able struggle in the open field, but of 
the disunited and barbarous state in 
which her people existed at the time 
of the English landing. No really 
vigorous effort was ever made to re- 
sist; natives were always to be found 
in the ranks of the invaders; and it 
is questionable if the motives animat- 
ing the Irish party in such engage- 
ments as did occur, were not rather the 
personal enmities of the rival chief- 
tains, who sided with either party, 
than any patriotic feeling against the 
foreign invader. In like manner, the 
constant and feverish efforts at revolt 
with which the government, during 

‘ 

after-years, was disturbed, seem to us 
anything rather than national move- 
ments towards freedom. They were, 
in fact, the contests between chieftains, 
whether natives or settlers, striving 
who should be masters; and for the 
real welfare and advancement of the 
miserable kerns and serfs over whom 
they sought to rule, it mattered little 
what party succeeded. 

It is with candour admitted by Mr. 
Moore in his ‘‘ History of Ireland,” that 
it is impossible, when one considers 
the turbulence and misery of succeed- 
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ing periods, to avoid feeling that it 
had been well for this country, had 


her political independence found a 


complete euthanasia, by the perfect 
establishment of the authority and 
institutions, in founding which Henry 
the Second was engaged, when called 
off by the troubles of his reign in 


England. As it was—the work of re- 


duction into system incomplete, and 


the strong hand which might compress 
and mould all the discordant elements 
into form and order, suddenly and pre- 
maturely withdrawn—the country was 


left in that anomalous state, which has 
been not inaptly described by the same 


writer, as that of two nations : the one 


subjected, without being subdued— 
the other rulers, but not masters; the 
one doomed to all that is tumultuous 
in independence, without its freedom ; 


the other endued with every attribute 
of despotism, except its power. 

In the four centuries that elapsed, 
from the English invasion to the rei 
of Elizabeth, English law and English 
manners had made little progress. The 
history of the period presents but a mi- 
serable consistency of discord and suf- 


fering. The central government was 
unable to do morethan preserve its own 
authority in the district around Dublin, 
and along the coast opposite England. 
All, says Sir John Davies, who dwelt 
beyond the Barrow, dwelt beyond the 
law. The country exhibited in gene- 
ral the appearance of an immense 
waste, overrun with forests; there 
was scarcely any tillage, and the food 
of the people was scanty, and of the 
worst description ; the population was 
small—according to the best calcula- 
tion, amounting to about four hundred 
thousand, and these scattered at dis- 
tant intervals. The state of law and 
civilization was as barbarous as possi- 
ble—crime, even murder, was punish- 
ed only by a fine. ‘ Let me know,” 
said Maguire to the Lord Deputy Fitz- 
william, when about to send a sheriff 
to Fermanagh, “ what is his price, if 
my people should slay him?” Rapine 
and fraud were not looked upon as 
crimes ; nor, in truth, were there any 
settled or regular laws regulating the 
ownership or transmission of property, 
nor any tribunal of permanent or de- 
cisive authority, to which contending 
parties could appeal. The chief him- 
self seems to have had but a life-inter- 
est in his own power and estates; or 


rather, the whole clan were possessed 
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of the entire territory, and the chief 
was the representative of their collec- 
tive title and authority. The rights 
of the individual would appear to have 
been of no account—certainly depen- 
dant on personal intrepidity, caprice, 
or accident—regulated only on the 
summary principle which Wordsworth 
ascribes to Rob Roy— 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can.” 

A very singular document has been 
published by the State Paper Com- 
mittee, which gives an idea of the 
number and extent of power of the 
chieftains. It purports to be a list of 
the great heads of clans, whether lords 
of English descent or natives, which 
was made out in Ireland for King James 
the First and his ministers; and is in 
the following terms :— 


‘Who lyste make surmyse to the 
king for the reformation of his lande of 
Ireland, yt is necessary to shewe hym 
the state of all the noble folke of the 
same, as well of the kinges subjectes and 
Englyshe rebelles, as of Irishe enymyes. 
And fyrst of all, to make His Grace un- 
derstande that ther byn more then 60 
countryes, called regyons, in Ireland, 
inhabyted with the kinges Irishe eny- 
myes. Some region as bygge as ashyre, 
and some a lytyll lesse; where reygn- 
eith more than 60 chyef capytaynes, 
whereof some callyth themselves kynges, 
some kynges peyres, in ther langage, 
some prynceis, some dukes, some arche- 
dukes, that lyveth onely by the swerde, 
and obeyeth to no other temperall per- 
son, but onely to himselfe that is strong ; 
and every of the said capytaynes make- 
7 warre and peace for hymselfe, and 

oldeith by swerde, and hath imperiall 
jurysdyction within his rome, and obey- 
eth to noo other person, Englyshe ne 
Irishe, except only to such persones, as 
may subdue hym by the swerde; of 
whiche regions, and capytaines of the 
same, the names folowyth immediate. 

‘** Here after insuyth the names of the 
chief Iryshe countreys and regions of 
Wolster (Ulster) and chief capytaines 
of the same: 

** First, the great O'Neil, chief captain 
of the nation within the country of 
and region of Tyreowen. (Tyrone). 

O’Donel, chief captain of his nation 
within the region and country of 
Tyrconnell, near Donegal. 

O'Neil, of Tre-ugh-O' Neill, or Clane- 
boy, in the south-west of Antrim, 
and north of Down, and chief cap- 
tain of the same, 

O’Cahan, of Kenoght, in Derry, be- 
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tween Lough Foyle and the Ban, 
and chief captain of the same, 

O’Dogherty, of Inishowen, between 
Loughs Swilley and Foyle, chief 
captain of his nation. 

Maguire, of Fermanagh, chief captain 
of his nation. 

Magennis, of Upper Iveagh, in Down, 
chief captain of his nation. 

O'Hanlon, of Orior, in Armagh, chief 
captain of his nation. 

M‘Mahon possessed the Irish part of 
Uriel, now part of the county of Mo- 
naghan. Chief captain of his nation. 

‘* Here after inousdh the names of the 
chief Iryshe regions and countreys of 
Laynster (Leinster) and the chief cap- 
tains of the same: 

M‘Morough (called also Kavanagh), 
of Idrone, in the west part of Car- 
low. 

O’Byrne’s country was in that part of 
the county of Wicklow, between 
Wicklow-head and Arklow. 

O’Morough held the east part of the 
county of Wexford, between Ennis- 
corthy and the coast, formerly call- 
ed the barony of Deeps. 

O’Thole’s country was formerly called 
the barony of Castle Kevan, and 
comprised that part of Wicklow 
which lies between Talbotstown, 
Newcastle, and Ballincar. 

O’Nolan inhabited the south-west 
point of Wexford. 

M‘Gilpatrick, afterwards called Fitz- 
patrick, of Upper Ossory, in the 
Queen’s county. 

O’More of Leix, which was by the 
Irish statute, 3d and 4th Philip and 
Mary, constituted part of one of the 
new counties thereby erected, called 
Queen’s county. 

O’Dempsy, of Glinmaliry, near Port- 
nehinch, in the north part of the 
Queen’s county. 

O'Connor, of Offaley, which was, by 
the above-mentioned statute, con- 
verted into King’s county. 

O’Doyne, of Oregan, in the barony of 
Tinnehinch, in Queen’s county. 

All of these were chief captains of 
their nation. 

‘* Hereafter foloweth the names of the 
chief Iryshe regions, and countreys of 
Mownster (Munster) and chief captains 
of the same : 

Fyrste of the Iryshe regions, and ca- 

_— of Desmound. M‘Carthy 

fore (or the great M‘Carthy), of 
Desmond, in the county of Kerry, 
between Dingle Bay and Kenmare 
river. 

Cormok M‘Teague (likewise a M‘Car- 
thy), of Muskerry, in the county of 


Cork. 
hue of Lough Lene (Killar- 


O'Don 
ney), in the county of Kerry. 
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O’Sulivan of Beare, in the county of 
Cork, between Kenmare River and 
Bantry Bay. 

O’Conor of Traghticonnor, the north 
part of Kerry. 

M‘Carthy Reagh, of Carbery, in the 
county of Cork. 

O’Driscol of Baltimore, in the south 
part of Cork. 

There was one O’Mahon, of Fonshe- 
raghe (now Roaring Water), and 
another of Kinalmeaky, both in 
Carbery. 

O'Brien of Toybrien, in the barony of 
Ibrikin, in the county of Clare. 

O’ Kennedy of Lower Ormond, west of 
Lough Deirgeart, in the north part 
of Tipperary. 

O’Carrol of Ely, now the barony of 
Eglish, in the south part of the 
King’s county. 

O’Meagher of herria, now a barony 
inthe north-east angle of Tipperary. 

M‘Mahon of Corkvaskin, the south- 
west extremity of Clare, now the 
barony of Moyferta. 

O’Conor of Corcumroe, in the west 

art of Clare. 

O’Lougblin of Burrin, in the north- 
west of Clare. 

O’Grady, who possessed that part of 
Clare, now called the barony of 
Bunratty. 

O’Brien of Arra, east of the Shannon, 
in the county of Tipperary. 

O’Mulryan, or Ryan of Owney, south 
of Arra. 

O’Dwyer of Kilnamanna, south of 
Owney. 

M‘Brien of Coonagh, in Limerick. 

‘** Here after insuyth the names of the 
chief Iryshe regions and countries of 
Conaght, and chief captains of the same : 

O’Conor Roo, of Maghery Conough, 
near Lough Cane, in Roscommon. 

O’Kelly, who dwelt in the barony of 
Kilconnell in Galway. 

O’ Madden, at Portumna, in the baro- 
ny of Longford, in Galway. 

O’Ferra), of Annaly, comprising great 
part of the county of Longford. 

O'Reilly possessed the east Brenny, 
extending over great part of the 
county of Cavan. 

O’Rourke possessed the west Brenny, 
being the south part of Leitrim. 

M‘Donough of Tiraghrill, in the south- 
east of Sligo. 

M‘Dermid of Mylurge, extending from 
Boyle to Lough Allen, in Roscom- 
mon, 

O’Gara, of Coolavin, the south point 
of Sligo. 

O'Flaherty, of Borin, in Moycullin, in 
the county of Galway. 

O'Malley of Morisk, in the south-west 
of Mayo. 
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O’Harra of Maherlene, now Leney, in 
Sligo. 

O’Dowdy of Tyrevagh, in the county 
of Sligo. 

O’Donaghue of Corran, in the same 
county. 

M‘Manus O’Conor (commonly called 
O’Conor of Sligo), of Carbery, in 
the north part of Sligo. 

‘* Here folowyth the names of the chief 
Irysh regions and countreys of the 
county of Meathe, and the chief captains 
of the same :— 

O’Mulloughlin of Clonlonan, in West- 

meath. 

M‘Geoghegan, who dwelt on the west 
side of Lough Ennel, in the barony 
of Moycashel, in Weastmeath. 

O’Mulmoy, or O’Mulloy of Fircal, in 
King’s County. 

* Also there is more than thirty great 
captaines of the Englishe noble folk, that 
folowyth the same Irish ordre, and kep- 
eith the same rule, and every of them 
makeith warre and pease for hymself, 
without any lycence of the king, or of 
any other temporall person, saive to hym 
that is strongeyst, and of suche that 
may subdue them by theswerde. Ther 
names folowyth immedyat :— 

The Erlle of Desmounde, lord of the 

county of Kerry. 

Fitzgerald, called the knight of Kerry. 

Fitzmaurice, whose territory was in 
the modern barony of Clanmaurice. 

Sir Thomas Desmond, kaight. 

Sir John of Desmond, knight. 

Sir Gerot of Desmond, knight. 

The lord Barrye, of Barrymore and 
Buttevant, county of Cork. 

The lord Roache of Fermoy, county 
of Cork. 

The young lord Barrye, Barry Oge, 
of Kinnelea, county of Cork. 

The lord Courcey, of the barony of 
Courceys, south of Barry Oge’s 
country. 

The lord Cogan, who held part of the 
barony of the Barretts. 

The lord Barret, who held another 
part of the same barony. 

The white knight (Fitzgerald) whose 
country lay in the baronies of Clan- 
william, Condons, and Clangibbon, 
in the counties of Tipperary and 
Cork. 

The knight of the Valley or Glen 
(Fitzgerald), had a territory on the 
south of the Shannon, in Limerick, 
from the confines of Kerry to near 
the River Deel. 

Sir Gerald of Desmond’s sons of the 
county of Waterford. 

The Powers ofthe co. of Waterford. 

Sir William Bourke, knight of the 
county of Limerick, barony of Clan- 
william, 
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Sir Pyers Butler, knight, and all the 
captains of the Butlers ofthe county 
of Kilkenny, and of the county of 
[te Fethard, in the south-east 
ot Tipperary. 

‘* Here folowyth the names of Englishe 

greate rebelles in Conaght :— 

The lord Bourke, M‘ William Oughter 
of. Mayo. 

The lord Bourke, M‘ William Eighter 
of Clanrickard, which comprised 
the baronies of Longford, Leitrim, 
and Galway. 

The lord Bermyngham of Athenry. 

Sir Myles Stannton’s sons of Clon- 
morris, in Mayo. 

Sir Jordan Dester’s sons ; M‘Jordan, 
Baron Dester, was seated in the 
barony of Gallen, in Mayo. 

The lord Nangle, M‘Costello, Baron 
Nangle—eastern side of the barony 
of Costello, in Mayo. 

Sir Walter Barrett’s sons of Tyraw- 
ley, in the north-east of Mayo. 

‘* Here folowyth the names of the great 

Englishe rebelles of Wolster (Ulster) :— 

Sir Rowland Savage, knight of Lecale, 
in the county of Down. 

Fitzhowlyn of Tuscarde, same county. 

Fitz John Byssede, of the Glynnes, 
now the barony of Glenarm, in An- 
trim. 

“ Here after folowyth the names of the 
Englyshe Capytaines of the county of 
Meath, that obey not the Kinges lawe :— 

The Dyllons. 

The Daltonns. 

The Tyrrelles. 

The Dedalamoris.” 


The state of England, for a long pe- 
riod after the Norman invasion, was 
not unlike that now described; but 
there existed there an element in the 
social constitution which did not in 
Treland, and to which is to be attribut- 
ed the progress of the former from dis- 
order. England was a nation: the 
Norman invaders amalgamated with, 
and melted into, the Saxon population: 
their children were alike Englishmen, 
and the sense of a community of coun- 
try operated as the gravitating princi- 
ple, which, interpenetrating and at- 
tracting every particle of the social 
system, held all its elements, however 
apparently discordant and separate, 
fast in a state of unity. In Ireland 
there was neither nationality, nor 
sense of a common country, nor har- 
mony of sentiment or feeling. Each 
chieftain and each subject for himself; 
let every man grasp in the wild, chance- 
directed medley, that called itself so- 
ciety, what he could. 
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The reign of Elizabeth may be con- 
sidered as the period at which the 
complete extension of the English do- 
minion over every part of the island 
was effected. After her reign, nothing 
like a national organization for resist- 
ance can be said to have been made. 
No doubt individual chiefs, opposing 
themselves to the local administration, 
frequently succeeded in bringing nu- 
merous aie into the field, and 
maintaining for a season a sanguinary 
and sternly-contested struggle; but 
the movements towards revolt were 
local, not national; and the war-cry 
of patriotism was assumed merely to 
veil or excuse the selfish and vindictive 
motives which really prompted the 
aggression. The most important 
struggle, and indeed the only one that 
can be said to have pervaded the en-. 
tire kingdom—that against William 
the Third—was made, not for na- 
tional independence, but in support of 
the claims of one king against those 
of another; and the armies which fol- 
lowed Sarsfield and St. Ruth were as 
ready to acknowledge the supremacy 
of England, as were their conquerors 
at Aughrim and the Boyne. 

On the Irish field, the most stirring 
spirits of Elizabeth’s court exerted 
their enterprise and valour. Sydney, 
Essex, Blount (Lord Mountjoy), were 
successively governors ; and the illus- 
trious names of Raleigh and Spenser 
are numbered among the proprietors. 
During the greater part of this reign, 
the Desmonds and O’Neills carried on 
a harassing warfare against the Eng- 
lish subjects within the pale; and to- 
wards its latter period the aid of the 
Spaniards, which was afforded to the 
Desmonds at one time to the extent 
of four thousand men, combined with 
the errors of the government of Essex 
felt long after his removal, and a con- 
tagious illness pervading the queen’s 
troops, to render the struggle severe 
and dangerous. The chief leader of 
the rebel natives was Shane O’Neill. 
The wise policy of Elizabeth had 
sought to conciliate this unruly chief 
with the dignity of Earl of Tyrone ; 
and she so far succeeded, that for a 
time he remained peaceful, and even 
went over to her court at Green- 
wich, attended by a train of gallow- 
glasses, described by Camden to have 
caused great wonder with their strange 
dresses, shirts stained with saffron, 
and short tunics. Shane, slain by the 
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Scots in a drunken quarrel, was suc- 
ceeded in his power, his turbulence, 
and his rude bravery, by Hugh 
O’Neale, also Earl of Tyrone. This 
chief, originally bred in England, and 
favourable to the queen’s interest, 
whether from hereditary feelings of 
hostility to English influence, or some 
wrongs and slights received from the 
governors, or a mistaken calculation 
of his own interest, founded on an er- 
roneous expectation from Spain and 
other Catholic kingdoms, or from 
religious fanaticism, afterwards be- 
came the most pertinacious and dan- 
_ enemy to the English pare 

he want of preparation, and care- 
lessness of the English in the com- 
mencement, enabled him to gain some 
successes, which encouraged the dis- 
affected generally throughout the 
country to still more decided efforts. 
He succeeded in one great encounter 
against Sir Henry Bagnall, near the 
fort of Blackwater, in Armagh—fif- 
teen hundred English soldiers falling 
in battle before his troops. Essex, 


who was sent over for the special pur- 
pose of subduing him, he contrived to 
amuse with specious pretences, hold- 


ing an interview with him, and daz- 
zling his romantic spirit with the ap- 
pearance of generous confidence, and 
with stories of the wrongs he had suf- 
fered. 

The return of Essex to England, 
which was the consequence of letters 
from the queen, expressing her dis- 
pleasure with his dealings with O'Neill, 
was followed by the arrival of Blount 
Lord Mountjoy as lord-lieutenant. To 
this eminent soldier, ably and effec- 
tively assisted by Sir George Carew, 
was due the subjection of Tyrone, the 
defeat and adie of the g aniards, 
and the final pacification an submis. 
sion of the entire island. 

James the First ascended the throne 
just at the moment when its military 
reduction may be said to have been 
accomplished by this intrepid soldier, 
and the terror and authority of the 
arms of England brought home to the 
remotest recesses. It was reserved 
for this monarch, by a series of judi- 
cious measures, very far beyond what 
could have been anticipated from one 
who has been not unjustly designated 
as the wisest of fools and most foolish 
of wise men, to extend the civilization 
of the sister kingdom along with her 
power. The native customs—they can 
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hardly be dignified with the name of 
laws—were abolished, and the Eng- 
lish jurisprudence everywhere intro- 
dueed ; the petty chieftains were de- 
prived of their arbitrary authority, 
and in order completely to reduce 
them into submission, were compelled 
to surrender their estates, and receive 
them back from the bounty of the 
crown on the express condition that 
the laws of England should be ae- 
knowledged. Folge went circuits 
periodically through all the counties ; 
sheriffs were appointed by the king; 
trial by jury substituted for the arbi- 
trary decisions of local des j ex- 
tensive colonies planted on the for- 
feited estates; the Irish themselves 
were invited from their hills and fast- 
nesses ; tillage, heretofore little culti- 
vated, was encouraged both by law 
and example; and every effort made 
to spread knowledge and civilized 
habits. Sir John Davies, who him- 
self went circuit as a judge at that 
time, relates that this *‘ visitation of 
the shires, however distasteful to the 
Trish lords, was sweet and most wel- 
come to the common people, who were 
taught they were free subjects of the 
king, and not slaves of their pretended 
lords, and that the extortions of the 
latter were unlawful.” The same 
writer mentions that numbers of these 
petty tyrants, when they found their 
cuttings, cosherings, sessings, and other 
extortions unlawful, left the country $ 
‘‘whereupon,” he adds, ‘‘ we may well 
observe, that as extortion did banish 
the old English freeholder, who could 
not live but under the law, so the 
law did banish the Irish lord, who 
could not live but by extortion.” 

Of the policy of James, pethape, 
the most permanent fruits have re- 
mained in the plantation of Ulster. 
Upwards of five hundred thousand 
acres in that province had fallen into 
the hands of the king, by forfeitures, 
and were colonized by English settlers, 
under the direction of Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester—a man, says Carte, of great 
capacity, firmness, experience, and 
prudence ; wise in taking his part, re- 
solute in executing it—master of his 
own temper, dextrous and able to 
manage all the variety of humours that 
he had to deal with; but whose pane- 
gyric is, in truth, best read in the pro- 

essive wealth and prosperity which 

ave since attended that province. 


The mode in which this large dis- 
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trict was partitioned out, as preserved 
by Cox, is worth attention :— 


** To the City of London Com- 
pany, and other undertak- 
ers . ° ° ° 
The Bishop’s Mensal Lands 
The Bishop’s Ternon and 

Erenacks . é . ‘ 
College of Dublin . . 5,600 
Free Schools ; ‘ . 2,700 
Incumbents for Glebes - 18,000 
Old Glebes . ; ° - 1,208 
Deans and Prebends . - 1,473 
Servitors and Natives . - 116,330 


Acres. 


209,800 
3,413 


— 
2,780 


Restored to Maguire . 5,980, 

Restored to several Irish 1,548 

Impropriations and Abbey 
ands. ° 


‘ 21,552 
Old Patentees and Forts . 


38,214 


The happy fruits, which there seem- 
ed every reason to expect would have 
sprung from the policy of this mo- 
narch’s reign, were, however, com- 
pletely blighted in that of his succes- 
sor. From the very commencement 
of his unfortunate career, Charles was 
involved in controversies with his par- 
liament, and compelled to direct the 
whole energies of his government upon 


the internal state of England. Wholly 
occupied with the danger which was 
near and imminent, he could little af- 
ford adequate military force, or spare 
administrative talent for his Irish go- 
vernment; and with the single ex- 
ception of the period during which the 


vigorous but despotic intellect of 
Strafford crushed disaffection into sub- 
mission, the records of Irish history 
throughout this entire reign, present 
only an uninterrupted series of weak- 
ness on the part of the governors, of 
anarchy and lawless revolt on the part 
of the governed. These finally rose 
to their full height in that greatest of 
all the calamities which have ever af- 
flicted this unfortunate country—the 
rebellion of 1641. 

The movement commenced in the 
North, and was, so far as the leaders 
were concerned, entered upon as a 
national struggle for independence. 
It soon lost the semblance of any such 
object, and was pursued by their 
followers for purposes of plunder. 
A cruelty which has no parallel, 
not even in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, spread like a contagion 
through the people, and spared neither 
age, nor condition, nor sex. Fire 
and devastation were let loose to 
root out every monument of civiliza- 
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tion; whole counties are described 
as a wide wilderness scattered over 
with smoking ruins. Everywhere 
were to be seen the surviving fu- 
gitives, in nakedness and hunger, 
crushed alike with the sufferings of the 
past and despair of the future. Every- 
where the destroyer in pursuit, unre- 
lenting and insatiate, completing the 
work of extirpation. Diseases of an 
unknown and incurable nature—fa- 
mine, the necessary consequence of 
the cessation of all industry and order 
—followed, and swept away the miser- 
able remnant that escaped the sword. 
A century of foreign rule could not 
have effected the same national degra- 
dation wrought within that brief, burn- 
ing, period of popular crime and mad- 
ness. 

Equally pregnant with misery, equal- 
ly attended with every circumstance of 
barbarity and cruelty, was the retalia- 
tion taken by the vengeance of Crom- 
well. Whole garrisons—according to 
some accounts, all the innocent inhabi- 
tants of the resisting towns—were put 
to the sword. ‘TI think,” says Crom- 
well himself, when speaking of the 
massacre at Drogheda, “one lieute- 
nant escaped.” The towns themselves 
were given to the flames, and consumed 
to ashes ; an universal confiscation made 
of property ; the natives, driven from 
their homes and possessions, allowed 
an existence, which can scarcely be 
termed life, in the uncultivated mo- 
rasses and forests of Connaught. 

It is doubtful whether there ever 
existed for the same period, in an 
country, a greater amount of indivi- 
dual suffering than in Ireland, from 
the day when the rebellion of 1641 
broke out, to the day which saw the 
second Charles restored to the throne 
of his ancestors. 

Historians have endeavoured to dis- 
cover, in religious fanaticism, the 
sources of the atrocities of that period. 
The Protestant reproaches the Roman 
Catholic with the acts of the rebels, 
and the Roman Catholic the Protes- 
tants with the acts of the Puritans. 
In our opinion nothing can be more 
erroneous, nothing productive of more 
mischief and evil, than such error. 
The French nation in the eighteenth 
century were neither Roman Catholic 
nor Puritan fanatics ; they were appa- 
rently the most civilized, educated, 
and polished people of Europe; fore- 
most in every triumph of literature 
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and art; yet the eighteenth century 
beheld enacted in that nation scenes of 
cruelty and barbarity as deep in horror 
as ever disgraced human nature. The 
truth is, that when man has thrown off 
the restraints of order and‘government, 
become hardened to sights of crime 
and wrong; giddy with the exulta- 
tion of success, and the sympathy of 
multitudes, he loses the moral and 
mental perception of right and wrong. 
He persecutes, plunders, destroys— 
not because he is Roman Catholic, 
Puritan, or philosopher; but in spite 
of it. There is not a creed ever be- 
lieved by man which does not pro- 
nounce its condemnation of cruelty 
and rapacity. 

Some writers, who have perceived 
the injustice of attributing the calami- 
ties of this period to religion, have 
put forward a solution of their source, 
which we think equally destitute of 
support, either in the facts as they 
existed, or in the analogy of human 
events. According to them, such 
evils were the natural products of an 
unenlightened age, and are to be at- 
tributed to the want of education and 
knowledge. Now, although that age 
may have been unenlightened so far as 
regards the natives of Ireland, surely 
a term less appropriate was never yet 
applied, if it is sought to extend it 
to England or the Puritans. Nay, we 
would go so far as to say, that of 
greatness and grandeur of individual 
character, of lofty intellectual attain- 
ment, of religious fervour, no other 
age ever presented so many illustrious 
examples, It is to it that the great 
—- poet turns when he would 
name the most elevated period of Bri- 
tish character :— 

“Great men have been among us—hands that 
penned 

An tongues that uttered wisdom, better none : 


The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend.” 


Contradicted in the fact as applied 
to this period, the theory derives as 
little support from the analogy of 
human events. Is not that revolu- 
tion in France, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, in itself a complete 
answer to it? In what country or 
age shall we find education more ex- 
tended ; knowledge, art, science, culti- 
vated to higher perfection ; manners 
more refined 3 society adorned with 
fairer graces, than in France, in the 
reign of the sixteenth Louis? Yet 
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all this availed nothing to restrain or 
soften, when the passions of men, 
seized as with some demoniac frenzy, 
arose in vengeance. 

There is nothing in our own times 
to lead to the conclusion, that what- 
ever of fearful or horrible the past 
has seen, may not recur again. True 
it is, that the present exhibits in its 
aspect an apparent absence of the 
deeper passions: men’s minds are 
turned to the material world around 
them, and the subjection of inanimate 
to intellectual nature, the complete 
perfection of art, and luxury, and 
animal existence, engross all energies. 
The terror and the grandeur of our 
being are laid aside—a spirit of railler 
sneers down emotion—a spirit of cal- 
culation, engrossed in self, shrinks 
with cowardice from what is perilous, 
with distaste from what is strange. 
But the nature with which the future 
has to deal, is the same that originated 
the events of the past. The same 
mysterious, profound, majestic ele- 
ment conceals its greatness far be- 
neath the spray and the ripple that 
now dance upon the surface; and 
who shall answer how near or how 
distant the hour, when new tempests 
shall stir from those unfathomed depths 
all the thunders of their ancient wrath ? 
Of the passions, emotions, forces, 
that have operated on the past, we 
cannot omit one in the calculation of 
the future. 

Returning to the sketch of those 
fatalities which, by some strange des- 
tiny, so constantly marred the pro- 
gress of our country—the calamities 
of the great rebellion, the vengeance 
of Cromwell, battle, and open conflict, 
were terminated by the restoration ; 
but not the dissensions and animosi- 
ties of parties— 


“ Th’ unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And what else, is not to be overcome.” 


These, on the side of the vanquished, 
existed in unmitigated strength ; and 
on the part of the conquerors arose 
internal quarrels, in dividing and 
accounting for the spoil, Never was 
a government more embarrassed, 
among conflicting rights and claims, 
than that of the second Charles in 
Ireland. Royalists demanding restora- 
tion, Puritans too powerful to be re- 
moved, Romanists imploring justice, 
favourites rapacious for plunder, sur- 
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rounded the viceregal court, and left 
little leisure for the improvement or 
pacification of the country. In this 
state—unsettled and ill governed, full 
of turbulence, and discontent, and 
indignation, the offspring of mutual 
wrongs—the great crisis of English 
history, which expelled the Stuarts 
from the British throne, found the 
country. The tide of war and revo- 
lution again broke over it, swept 
away and obliterated no small part of 
the existing institutions, and at last 
subsided, leaving after it a long pe- 
riod of inactivity and dulness. 

At this point we may not unprofi- 
tably turn from the mournful history 
of our country, to a few of the re- 
markable names, whose reputation 
and biography are associated with the 

riod over which we have travelled. 

hose who are mindful to follow back 
the earliest records, and investigate 
the uncertain footsteps of tradition, 
leading through the obscure memo- 
rials of the first centuries, may read in 
the pages of Mr. Wills all that is 
known of the genius and religious 
zeal, which have rescued the fame of 
Pelagius, Celestius, Saint Patrick, 
Bridget, Columbkille, and Scotus 
Erigena, from the long night, whose 
shadow eclipses the lustre of so many 
other of the sons of our “Island of 
Saints.” To the zeal of ecclesiastical 
writers, anxious for the honor of their 
church, we are indebted for much in- 
formation that is valuable, in con- 
nexion with these names. The re- 
cords of our early secular history are 
far less distinct and certain ; and, with 
the exception of some well-ascertained 
facts and incidents, that stand out 
distinct and clear, Ireland possesses 
but scanty memorials of the glory of 
her native sages and heroes, anterior 
to the English invasion. The charac- 
ter and achievements of Brian Bo- 
romh, illustrious in themselves, and 
deriving additional illumination from 
his death in the hour of the only vic- 
tory ever won by the Irish as a na- 
tion, alone invite the biographer to 
linger in this period. Of others, the 
names survive, and, glimmering in 
the misty antiquity of barbarous ages, 
attest a period of civilization passed 
away. For anything else— 

“ illacrimabiles 


Urgentur ignotique, longa 
Nocte.” 


The first figure which arrests our 


attention on the threshold of authen- 
tic times, is that of Roderick O’Con- 
nor, at the era of the English inva- 
sion, foremost in pre-eminence among 
the kings of Ireland. To his charac- 
ter, injustice has, in our opinion, been 
done by Mr. Moore in his history. 
He was not a man inadequate to the 
circumstances in which he was placed, 
but the circumstances were beyond 
the control of him or any other mind, 
though it had been that of Brian 
himself. Ireland fell under the domi- 
nion of England, neither because 
Roderick failed in the discharge of 
the duties which the crisis demanded 
of him, nor because the people of Ire- 
land were not able to repel the ag- 
gression, had they aroused themselves 
with unanimity to do so, but because 
the whole country was at that period 
in a state of lawless insubordination 
and internal disunion, resulting from 
the absence of any really strong cen- 
tral power, and from the number of 
independent and uncontrolled petty 
dynasts, between whom the island was 
divided. It was not possible to over- 
master and mould all these jarring 
materials into united and simulta- 
neous resistance, and nothing less could 
meet the exigencies of the crisis. 

It is very true, that the man will 
create events, as often at least as 
events will create the man. A St. 
Patrick, in the space of a life, will 
convert a nation—eradicate the last 
vestiges of the superstitious creeds and 
usages of centuries: a Luther liberate 
to life and activity the fettered litera- 
ture and religion of Europe, and live 
himself to behold the world’s slavery 
for ever ended: a Napoleon, in the 
power of his own self-determination, 
vanquish and change the institutions 
of a continent. Without question, 
the genius of the individual is an ele- 
ment of almost inestimable conse- 
quence in the consideration of the 
causes and course of affairs; but it is 
not every thing. Had the movement 
of Luther taken place previous to the 
discovery of printing, or while the 
corruptions of the governing power of 
the church at Rome were veiled by an 
appearance of decorum, and before 
the spread of enlightenment and know- 
ledge consequent on the revival and 
dissemination of the buried literature 
of antiquity, had raised in men's minds 
a higher standard of faith and morals 
than was supplied by the theology 
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which the monks and schoolmen had 
substituted for seriptural truth, not 
all the greatness of that commanding 
mind would have saved him and his 
followers from the failure and extinc- 
tion which befel the Lollard, and 
every other previous effort in the 
same direction. And we have as little 
hesitation in pronouncing that the 
earlier appearance of Bonaparte on 
the stage of the French revolution, 
would have been productive of small 
advantage to himself and others.— 
Doubtless, on the 13th Vendemaire, 
the day of the sections, when his can- 
non swept the quays of the Seine, and 
in one discharge of grapeshot annihi- 
lated the Jacobinism of the revolution, 
with its attendant horrors—the man 
was come, but so also was the hour. 
Earlier and he had failed, as failed the 
king and aristocracy. 

It is, then, not consistent with sound 
political philosophy to take no account 
of circumstances, and attribute the 
result to the man alone. Roderick 
did what could be done to give union, 
discipline, and patriotic feeling, to the 
amb of Ireland; but they were not 
to be given in a moment, and the per- 
severance, determination, sturdy va- 
lour, and constancy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, left scarcely that moment 
for their acquisition. Roderick was 
the last of the native princes of Ire- 
land in acknowledging Henry’s supre- 
macy. He did so with sullen reluc- 
tance, came no farther than the Shan- 
non to meet the deputies who received 
it, and then retired, to hold inviolate 
at least his own territory ; he did not 
make even this show of submission, 
until he had learned, in the hesitation 
and defeat of a large army, which, 
after he had with great efforts col- 
lected it around ublin, and re- 
duced the English garrison to the ex- 
tremest straits, were dispersed before 
a handful of English sallying forth in 
despair, that he could not trust his 
troops. Brave and faithful himself, 
he rejected the overtures of personal 
advantage made by Strongbow—rc- 
fused any terms that did not include 
the departure of the entire English 
force from Ireland ; and had his troops 
acted as effectually in the field, as he 
in council, the independence of his 
native land would have been asserted. 

Beside the figure of Roderick—a 
figure which, however contemporary 
pens may differ in their representations 
of its vigour, is by all acknowledged 
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that of a patriot—stands in dark con- 
trast the hated form of the traitor 
Mac Morrogh. Dermod Mac Morrogh, 
petty king of the Wexford and Wick- 
low districts of Leinster, by a long 
course of misgovernment and evil 
deeds, of which the abduction of Der- 
vorgail, the wife of O’Ruark, king of 
Meath (from the error of historians in 
connecting it with the English expe- 
dition, as its immediate cause, though, 
in reality, it occurred thirteen years 
before that event), is the most cele- 
brated, had deprived himself of the 
support of his own subjects, and 
brought down the vengeance of the 
neighbouring kings. Without aid or 
hope at home, he sought, at any price, 
the alliance of English discipline— 
succeeded in inducing Strongbow, a 
Norman nobleman, embarrassed and 
disappointed in his career at home, to 
embark in his quarrel—conferred on 
him his daughter, his sovereignty, and 
his people ; and dividing and disunit- 
ing the natives, and lending that aid 
his local influence and knowledge could 
so well supply, contributed as much 
as any other cause to the success of this 
brave and unscrupulous adventurer. 

In the character of Dermod, as paint- 
ed by contemporaries, there is nothing 
to redeem from hate. Treacherous, 
licentious—sparing no tie of kindred, 
duty, religion, or country, where his 
aggrandizement was to be served, or 
desires gratified—detested by all, and 
already in the disgust and contempt 
of his own contemporaries, anticipat- 
ing the sentence of condemnation to 
be assuredly pronounced by an unani- 
mous future, he lived a servant in the 
train of the invader; and died of an 
extraordinary and loathsome disease, 
which repelling from his couch friend 
and servant, left him without solace 
to unavailing remorse. 

The most prominent of the invaders 
is, unquestionably, Strongbow, rather 
by position than by any intellectual 
and moral superiority ; for in the va- 
lour and constancy which he displayed 
under circumstances of appaling peril, 
he does not stand more remarkable 
than his lieutenants, Raymond, Fitz- 
Stephen, and De Cogan. And the 
traditional reeords of the time with- 
hold the praise of ‘‘ policy,” asserting 
that while he undoubtedly possessed 
the strong hand, he had not the wise 
counsel ; and that even in the field of 
battle—if battle those encounters ean 
be called, where mailed discipline cut 
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down, by bare strength of arm, ill-fed 
and untrained kernes, and neither ma- 


neuvre nor science were requisite—he 


was indebted for his military opera- 
tions to the suggestions of others. 
This remarkable chief, known to pos- 
terity by a nick-name, attesting the 
eminence of himself or some ancestor 
in archery, was as illustrious in rank 
and birth as afterwards by events. 
Descended from the Norman house of 
De Clare, he was the third Earl of 
Pembroke, Earl of Strigul, Lord of 
Chepstow, in England, and Earl of 
Ogney, in Normandy. 

Of the adventurers who came over 
in the train of Strongbow, the most 
remarkable were Raymond Fitzgerald, 
called, from his personal appearaiice, 
Le Gros, Maurice Fitzgerald, Robert 
Fitzstephen, Miles De Cogan, and 
Hervey Monte Moriscoe. To the 
first, the house of Grace, a corruption 
of Le Gros, traces back its ancestry ; 
to the second, the wide-spread Geral- 
dines ; and to the last, the De Mont- 
morencies. 

Among the train of armed warriors, 
native or foreign, who group them- 
selves atound this period, the eye rests 
with softened feeling ona character 
distinguished by every quality of 
goodness and mercy, in which too 
many of the master spirits of the age 
were so unhappily deficient. Laurence 
O'Toole, Asdiabhen of Dublin, de- 
voted from his childhood to the church, 
pious, learned, patriotic in the midst 
of defection, unwearied in the task 
of reconciling the provincial feuds 
and tyrannies into national organiza- 
tion, as unwearied in softening the 
rigor of English dominion when es- 
tablished, stands out in brilliant re- 
lief to the world around him, and at- 
tests that religion and truth leave not 
themselves without a witness in every 
age. ‘There are few incidents in his- 
tory more touching than the conduct 
of this prelate in the siege and storm 
of Dublin by Raymond and De Cogan, 
when, regardless of danger, he pene- 
trated into the midst of hostile bands, 
drew the bodies of the slain from the 
hands of the infuriated soldiery, and 
rescued the dead for a sepulchre, and 
the dying for the last rites. 

Of the houses sprung from the first 
adventurers, indeed of all the English 
families who have ever settled in the 
country, in power, territorial posses. 
sion, historical reputation, the Geral- 
dines claim and deserve the foremost 


lace, For centuries the history of 
eland might be written in the history 


of this famil , 80 deeply and continually 


were they intermingled in whatever 
took place of public consequence or in- 
terest. The earldom of Kildare was 
first conferred on Thomas Fitzgerald, 
a descendant of Maurice, Strongbow’s 
companion, in 1316. It was of this 
nobleman that we have recorded in 


Cox so graphically, the controversy 
with Vesey, the Lord Justice. 


“The lord justice,” writes Cox, 
‘hearing many complaints of the op- 
pressions the country daily received, 
which he thought reflected on him, and 
insinuated his maladministration, there- 
fore to disburthen and excuse himself, 
he began, in misty speeches, to lay the 
fault on the Lord John Fitzgerald’s 
shoulders, saying (in parable wise) 
‘that he was a great occasion of these 
disorders, in that he bare himself in 
private quarrels as fierce as a lyon, but 
in these public injuries as meek as a 
lamb.’ The Baron of Ophaly, spelling 
and putting these syllables together, 
spake after this manner :— 

‘* * My lord, I am heartily sorry, that 
among all this noble assembly, you make 
me your only butt, whereat you shoot 
your bolt; and truly were my deserts 
so hainous, as I suppose you wish them 
to be, you would not cloud your talk 
with such dark riddles, as at this pre- 
sent you have done; but with plain and 
flat English, your lordship would not 
stick to impeach me of felony or trea- 
son; for as mine ancestors, with spend- 
ing of their blood in their sovereign’s 
quarrel, aspired to this type of honour, 
in which at this day (God and my king 
be thanked) I stand, so your lordship, 
taking the nigher way to the wood, by 
charging me with treason, would gladly 
trip so roundly on my top, that by shed- 
ding of my blood, and by catching my 
Send into your clutches, that butt so 
near upon your manors of Kildare and 
Rathingham, as I dare say are an eye- 
sore unto you, you might make my 
master, your son, a proper gentleman.’ 

*** A gentleman!’ quoth the lord jus- 
tice—‘ thou bold baron, I tell thee the 
Vescies were gentlemen before the 
Geraldines were barons of Ophaly ; yea, 
and before that Welch bankrupt, thine 
ancestor (he meant Sir Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald), feathered his nest in Leinster. 
And whereas thou takest the matter so 
far in snuff, I will teach thee thy syri- 
pups after another fashion, than to be 
thus malapertly cocking and billing 
with me, that am thy governour. 
Wherefore, albeit thy taunts are such 
as might force the patientest philosopher 
that is, to be choakt with choler, yet I 
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would have thee pate my speech, as 
though I delivered it in my most sober 
and quiet mood. I say to the face of 
thee, and I will avow what I say unto 
thee, that thou art a supporter of 


thieves, a bolsterer of the king’s ene- 


mies, an upholder of traytors, a mur- 
derer of subjects, a firebrand of dissen- 
sion, a rank thief, an arrant traytor, 
and before I eat these words, I will 
make thee eat a piece of my blade.’ 

** The baron, bridling with might and 
main his choler, bare himself as cold in 
countenance as the lord justice was hot 
in words, and replied in this wise :—- 

‘*« My lord, Lam very glad that at 
length you unwrapt yourself out of that 
net wherein all this while you masked. 
As for mine ancestor (whom you term 
bankrupt), how rich or how poor he 
was upon his repair to Ireland, I pur- 
pose not at this time to debate; yet thus 
much I may boldly say, that he came 
hither as a buyer, not as a beggar—he 
bought the enemies’ land by spending 
his Weed. But you, lurking like a 
spider in his cobweb to entrap flies, en- 
deavour to beg subjects’ livings wrong- 
fully, by despoiling them of their inno- 
cent lives. And you charge me with 
malapertness, in that I presume to chop 
logic with you, being governor, by an- 
swering your ee quid with a knap- 
pish quo. I would wish you to under- 
stand (now that you put me in mind of 
thedistinction), that I, as a subject, ho- 
nour your royal authority, but asa noble- 
man, I despise your dunghill gentility. 
Lastly, whereas you charge me with the 
odious terms of traytor, murtherer, and 
the like, and therewithal you wish me 
to resolve myself, that you rest upon 
reason, not upon rage. If these words 
proceed from your lordship as a magis- 
trate, I am a subject to be tried by 
order of law, and am sorry that the 
governour, who ought, by vertue of his 
publick authority, to be my judge, is, by 
reason of private malice, become mine 
accuser, 

“«« But if you utter these speeches as 
a private person, then I, John Fitz- 
gerald, Baron of Ophaly, do tell thee, 
William Vescie, a singe-sole gentleman, 
that I am no traytor, no felon; and 
that thou art the only buttress by which 
the king’s enemies are supported ; the 
mean and instrument by which his ma- 
jesties subjects are daily spoiled; there- 
fore, I, as a loyal subject, say traytor 
to thy teeth; and that shalt thou well 
understand, when we both shall be 
brought to the rehearsal of these mat- 
ters before our betters. Howbeit, dur- 
ing the time you bear office, I am re- 
solved to give you the mastery in words, 
and to suffer you, like a brawling cur, 
to bark; but when I see my time, I 
will be sure to bite.” 


It is of another noble of this family, 
Gerald, the eighth Earl of Kildare, 
the story is told, that being accused 
before enry VIL., he so succeeded. 
in ingratiating himself with the king, 
by an odd bluntness and humour, say- 
ing to Henry, who advised him to 
employ the best counsel—‘ Marry, 
that I will; the king himself shall be 
my counsel;” and turning off the 
serious weight of the accusation that 
he had burned Cashel Cathedral, by 
drily adding—‘ Yes! but I thought 
the archbishop was in it,” that the 
trial terminated in the discomfiture of 
his antagonists ; and the king retorted 
on the Bishop of Meath, as concluding 
a bitter statement of the earl’s mis- 
deeds, he exclaimed, “ All Ireland 
cannot govern that man”— Then that 
man shall govern all Ireland.” 

His son, the ninth Earl of Kildare, 
alternately punished and promoted by 
Henry VIII., passed a tumultuous 
and distinguished career in the public 
service, and were it not for the rash 
act near its close, a successful. Going 
to England for the purpose of refuting 
the calumnies which his enemies sought 
to infuse into the mind of the king, 
he, unfortunately for himself, his 
family, and his country, entrusted the 
local authority to his eldest son, Lord 
Thomas. This gallant but headstrong 
youth, irritated by the unjust slanders 
disseminated against his father, and 
by the insults which, relying on the 
infirmity of his temper, the enemies 
of his house heaped on him, was 
at last stung to madness by a ru- 
mour industriously and malignantly 
spread, that his father and five of 
his uncles had been beheaded in 
the tower. Coalescing with O'Neal 
and O'Connor, rebellious Irish chief- 
tains, and collecting such followers as 
he hastily could, he rode at the head 
of about one hundred and forty horse- 
men in mail through the city, to 
Dame’s-gate ; there forcing a violent 
entry, he burst into the chamber in 
Mary’s Abbey, where the council were 
sitting, flung down the sword of state, 
exclaiming “it was stained with the 
blood of the Geraldines,” and called 
on the lords present to take up arms 
against a tyrant. Cromer, the chan- 
cellor, friendly to the house of Fitz- 

erald, with tears reminding him of 
the folly of rebellion and the might of 
England, was answered only by the 
war-cry of the Geraldines, and shouts 
for the Silken Thomas, as the natives, 
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from the richness of his apparel, term- 
ed their favourite. The insurrection 
known in history as the rebellion of 
Silken Thomas, commenced with one 
of those atrocities which so often have 
been the prelude of Irish rebellion, 
the murder of Archbishop Alan, 
whom, stranded at Clontarf, in his 
attempted flight to England, the fol- 
lowers of Lord Thomas, regardless of 
his age and sacred function, put to 
death with every circumstance of bar- 
barity. After various vicissitudes of 
fortune, it terminated in the capture 
of its leader. His father died of 
grief in the tower; he himself and 
five of his uncles were imprisoned in 
London; then released, again recap- 
tured, and finally beheaded on Ty- 
burn-hill, by order of the most capri- 
cious and merciless of tyrants. 

One brother of Lord Thomas, Ge- 
rald, alone surviving of the race, saved 
the family from extinction. An infant, 
he was concealed at his nurse’s, at 
Donore, in the county of Kildare ; 
subsequently he was transmitted to 
Thomas Levison, afterwards Bishop 
of Kildare, his father’s foster-bro- 
ther; thence sent to his aunt, the 
widow of MacCarthy Reagh ; and fi- 
nally landed in safety in France. There 


again pursued by the ill-fortune of his 
house, he fled to Liege; and, after a 
residence of six months in that town, 
found at last a permanent home and 
protection from his kinsman, the cele- 


brated Cardinal Pole. ‘To his gene- 
rosity and affection he was indebted 
for a perfect education ; was, by his 
influence, entered in the service of the 
Knights of Malta, when twenty years 
of age; promoted to be Master of the 
Horse to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; 
and finally restored to his country and 
his title. In 1568, the Irish parliament 
removed the attainder of the family, 
and restored it to the rank and pre- 
eminence it has ever since maintained. 
Upon another branch of the Geral- 
dines the Earldom of Desmond was con- 
ferred—a house which afterwards be- 
eame the most powerful in Ireland; 
the chief of it presiding over Munster 
with almost absolute sway. With the 
sixteenth earl terminated its power. 
Gerald, sixteenth Earl of Desmond, 
was, as a letter of Queen Elizabeth 
expresses it, not — up where law 
and justice had been frequented. His 
father James had an elder son Thomas, 
by a daughter of Lord Fermoy, whom 
he divorced on the pretence of too 
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close consanguinity. This son, iflegiti- 
mate, was, of course, entitled to the 
earldom, and the early years of Gerald 
were engaged in resisting his claims. 
In this he was successful, and Thomas, 
though supported by Lord Henry, the 
White Knight, and the Knight of the 
Valley, the most powerful branches of 
the southern Geraldines, was compel- 
led to leave the kingdom, and retire 
to Spain. This was followed by a san- 
guinary contest with the Ormondes, 
for part of his territory; and he it 
was who, being defeated by the Or- 
monde Butlers, and taken prisoner at 
the battle of Affane, in Waterford, 
while he lay, broken by wounds and 
defeat, in a litter on the shoulders of a 
company of his opponents, overhearing 
their exulting expression, ‘* Where is 
now the great Earl of Desmond ?” 
raised himself by a desperate effort, 
and replied aloud, “‘ Where he ought 
to be, still on the necks of the But- 
lers |” 

The controversies between him 
and Ormonde were, by Elizabeth, 
referred to Sir Henry Sydney, but 
with such hints against Desmond—of 
whom, writing to Sydney, she says, 
**T pray God, your old strange sheep, 
late as you say, returned into the fold, 
wear not her woolly garment on her 
wolfy back—” that Sydney refused to 
act or arbitrate alone, with the manly 
declaration to Cecil, “‘I assure you, 
sir, if I served under the cruellest ty- 
rant that ever tyrannized, and knew 
him affected on the one side or the 
other, between party and party, and 
referred to my judgment, Fone ra- 
ther offend his affection, and stand to 
his misericord, than offend my own 
conscience, and stand to God’s judg- 
ment.” A coerced reconciliation be- 
tween the great rivals followed, pledged 
by their shaking hands through a hole, 
which, lest they should poinard each 
other, was cut for the purpose in the 
oak door of the chapter-house of St. 
Patrick's. 

In 1567, Sydney made a tour through 
Munster, and discovering the Desmond 
followers everywhere in arms, seized 
on Desmond, and sent him over pri- 
soner to England, where for several 
sacs he was detained in the Tower. 

uring his imprisonment, MacCarthy, 
Earl of Clancare, and James Fitzmau- 
rice, one of the house of Desmond, 
stirred the south of Ireland into revolt, 
negociated an alliance with Spain, but 
were suppressed by Perrott. Des- 
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mond was sent back to Dublin still 
in custody, probably with some idea, 
that being under the power of the 
government, his influence could be 
used to quiet the troubles of Munster. 
By scoala or connivance on 
the part of the mayor, he escaped, and 
notwithstanding a proclamation of 
one thousand pounds’ reward for his 
capture, he contrived to reach his ter- 
ritories, and bid defiance to the deputy. 
Sydney deemed it better to keep fair 
terms with him, on finding the chiefs 
of the south had bound themselves to 
his cause; and entering Cork with a 
small but trusty force, contented him- 
self with requiring and receiving the 
attendance and submission of the 
Earls of Desmond, Thomond, and 
Clancare, They, together with the 
Viscounts Barry and Roche, the 
Barons De Courcy, Lixnaw, Dun- 
boyne, Power, Barryoge, and Louth; 
Sir Donald M‘Carthy, Reagh of Car- 
bery, Sir Owen O'Sullivan, O’Car- 
roll, O’Mahon, O'Driscoll, and Sir 
Cormac Teige M‘Carthy, of Mus- 
kerry—of whom Sydney pronounced 
that he was the rarest man for obe- 
dience to the queen and to her law, 
and disposition for civility, that he 
had met among the Irishry—amicably 
met and received the deputy at 
Cork; and for some time Desmond 
affected fidelity to the English govern- 
ment. Even when Desmond’s brother, 
Sir John of Desmond, had broken 
into rebellion, and taken the field 
with a large force, the earl kept up 
a show of allegiance: how long this 
would have continued is uncertain, 
for suspicion being excited, the Eng- 
lish governor insisted on garrisoning 
the Desmond forts with English troops, 
and the earl, perceiving in this the 
detection and defeat of his designs, 
set up his standard at Ballyhowra, 
joined the Spaniards, and devastated 
the whole southern district, from 
Limerick to Youghal. The war was 
protracted, with various success, until 
at length the fort erected by the 
Spaniards being taken by Lord Grey, 
the queen’s troops prevailed, and over- 
ran the country unresisted. The 
brother of the earl was taken, slain, 
and his head impaled at Dublin, and 
his body at Cork. Saunders, a Jesuit 
ecclesiastic, and one of the great fo- 
menters of the insurrection, died of 
hunger in the woods, where his body 
was found, mutilated by birds of prey. 
Desmond, a fugitive, proscribed and 
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hunted, existed only by the most 
rapid and repeated change of place, 
shifting his locality over the long dis- 
trict from Limerick to Kerry. Fi- 
nally his kernes having plundered a 
couple of cows from a woman, near 
Tralee, their retiring footsteps dis- 
closed the place of his retreat, and 
a small party of three-and-twenty, 
raised at the entreaty of the poor 
woman by one Kelly, Irish by birth, 
but who had served the queen, dis- 
covered the old man stretched in 
a ruined house, lying before the 
fire. To his exclamation, ‘‘ Iam the 
Earl of Desmond,” Kelly answered by 
smiting off his head with a stroke of 
the sword. 

On Gerald’s death, his only son was 
a prisoner in the hands of Elizabeth ; 
his title was attainted, and his estates 
parcelled out between new English 
adventurers, A cousin, James, son 
of Thomas, called in the annals the 
Sugan Earl of Desmond, made an 
effort to recover the consequence of 
the family, embarked in Tyrone’s 
rebellion, gathered about him a num- 
ber of the old followers and retainers 
of his clan, and after a variety of in- 
cidents, and a long and desperate 
struggle, heading at one time no less 
than eight thousand men, was seized 
by one of the chiefs of his own race, 
the White Knight; and having been 
tried at Cork and convicted of treason, 
he was remitted to England, and kept 
there in confinement until his death, 

The unfortunate son of Gerald was 
at one time sent over to Ireland by 
Elizabeth, for the purpose of with- 
drawing the affections of the Desmond 
followers from the Sugan Earl. Find- 
ing this object not to be attained, she 
consigned him back to obscurity ; and 
mortified pride and hope soon terminat- 
ed his existence. With him and the 
Sugan Earl perished the last hope of 
the family. Their estates passed into 
the hands of other proprietors, stran- 
fers to the name and blood, their 
Ineage became extinct, and the lapse 
of a few years saw name, fortune, 
race, swept away forever fromthe land, 

Here for the present we pause ; and 
reserve for a future, and we hope 
early number, a continuation of that 
retrospect of Irish history and bio- 
raphy, to which we have been ¢gon- 
ucted by the comprehensive and 
interesting volumes, whose title stands 
at the head of our paper 
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FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR. 


Ir is now more than fifty years since 
the occurrences which I am about to 
relate caused a strange sensation in the 
gay society of Dublin. The fashion- 
able world, however, is no recorder of 
traditions—the memory of selfishness 
seldom reaches far—and the events 
which occasionally disturb the polite 
monotony of its pleasant and heartless 
progress, however stamped with the cha- 
racters of misery and horror, scarcely 
ever outlive the gossip of a season ; and, 
except perhaps in the remembrance of 
a few more directly interested in the 
consequences of the catastrophe, are in 
a little time lost to the recollection of 
all. The appetite for scandal, or for 
horror, has been sated—the incident 
can yield no more of interest or of no- 
velty—curiosity, frustrated by impe- 
netrable mystery, gives over the pur- 
suit in despair—the tale has ceased to 
be new, grows stale and flat—and so, 
in a few years, inquiry subsides into 
indifference, and all is forgotten. 

I was a young man at the time, and 
intimately acquainted with some of the 
actors in this strange tale ; the impres- 
sion which its incidents made upon me, 
therefore, were deep and lasting. I 
shall now endeavour, with fulness and 
precision, to relate themall, combining, 
of course, in the narrative, whatever I 
have learned from various sources, 
tending, however imperfectly, to illu- 
minate the darkness which involves its 
progress and termination. 

Somewhere about the year 1794, the 
younger brother of a certain baronet, 
whom I shall call Sir James Barton, 
returned to Dublin. He had served 
in the navy with some distinction, 
having commanded one of his majesty’s 
frigates during the greater part of the 
American war. Captain Barton was 
now apparently some two or three-and- 
forty years of age. He was an intelli- 

ent and agreeable companion, when 
E pleased it, though generally re- 
served, and occasionally even moody. 
In society, however, he deported him. 
self as a man of the world, and a gen- 
tleman. He had not contracted any 
of the noisy brusqueness sometimes 
acquired at sea; on the contrary, his 
manners were remarkably easy, quiet, 


and even polished. He was in person 
about the middle size, and somewhat 
strongly formed—his countenance was 
marked with the lines of thought, and 
on the whole wore an expression of 
gravity and even of melancholy; being 
however, as we have said, a man of 
perfect breeding, as well as of affluent 
circumstances and good family, he had, 
of course, ready access to the best so- 
ciety of the metropolis, without the 
necessity of any other credentials. In 
his personal habits Mr. Barton was un- 
expensive. He occupied lodgings in 
one of the then fashionable streets in 
the south side of the town—kept but 
one horse and one servant—and though 
a reputed free-thinker, yet lived an 
orderly and moral life—indulging nei- 
ther in gaming, drinking, nor any other 
vicious pursuit—living very much to 
himself, without forming any intima- 
cies, or choosing any companions, and 
appearing to mix in gay society rather 
for the sake of its bustle and distrac- 
tion, than for any opportunities which 
it offered of interchanging either 
thoughts or feelings with its votaries. 
Barton was therefore pronounced a 
saving, prudent, unsocial sort of a fel- 
low, who bid fair to maintain his celi- 
bacy alike against stratagem and as- 
sault, and was likely to live to a good 
old age, die rich, and leave his money 
to an hospital. 

It was soon apparent, however, that 
the nature of Mr. Barton’s plans had 
been totally misconceived. A young 
lady, whom we shall call Miss Monta- 
gue, was at this time introduced into 
the gay world of Dublin, by her aunt, 
the Dowager Lady L_—. Miss Mon- 
tague was decidedly pretty and accom- 
plished, and having some natural cle- 
verness, and a great deal of gaiety, 
became for a while a reigning toast. 
Her popularity, however, gained her, 
for a time, nothing more than that un- 
substantial admiration which, however 
pleasant as an incense to vanity, is by 
no means necessarily antecedent to 
matrimony—for, unhappily for the 
young lady in question, it was an un- 
derstood thing, that beyond her per- 
sonal attractions, she had no kind of 
earthly provision. Such being the 
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state of affairs, it will readily be be- 
lieved that no little surprise was con- 
sequent upon the appearance of Captain 
Barton as the avowed lover of the pen- 
niless Miss Montague. 

His suit prospered, as might have 
been expected, and in a short time it 
was confidentially communicated by old 
Lady L to each of her hundred- 
and-fifty particular friends in succes- 
sion, that Captain Barton had actually 
tendered proposals of marriage, with 
her approbation, to her niece, Miss 
Montague, who had, moreover, ac- 
cepted the offer ofhis hand, condition- 
ally upon the consent of her father, 
who was then upon his homeward voy- 
age from India, and expected in two or 
three months at furthest. About this 
consent there could be no doubt—the 
delay, therefore, was one merely of 
form—they were looked upon as abso- 
lutely engaged, and Lady L » with 
a rigour of old-fashioned decorum with 
which her niece would, no doubt, gladly 
have dispensed, withdrew her thence- 
forward from all further participation 
in the gaieties of the town. Captain 
Barton was a constant visitor, as well 
as a frequent guest at the house, and 
was permitted all the privileges of in- 
timacy which a betrothed suitor is 
usually accorded. Such was the rela- 
tion of parties, when the mysterious 
circumstances which darken this nar- 
rative with inexplicable melancholy, 
first begun to unfold themselves. 

Lady L resided in a handsome 
mansion at the north side of Dublin, 
and Captain Barton’s lodgings, as we 
have already said, were situated at the 
south. The distance intervening was 
considerable, and it was Captain Bar- 
ton’s habit generally to walk home 
without an attendant, as often as he 
passed the evening with the old lady 
and her faircharge. His shortest way 
in such nocturnal walks, lay, for a 
considerable space, through a line of 
street which had as yet been merely 
laid out, and little more than the foun- 
dations of the houses constructed. One 
night, shortly after his engagement 
with Miss Montague had commenced, 
he happened to remain unusually late, 
in company only with her and Lady 

. The conversation had turned 
upon the evidences of revelation, which 
he had disputed with the callous scep- 
ticism of a confirmed infidel. What 
were called “ French principles,” had 
in those days found their way a good 
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deal into fashionable society, especially 
that portion of it which professed alle- 
giance to Whiggism, and neither the 
old lady nor her charge were so per- 
fectly free from the taint, as to look 
upon Mr. Barton’s views as any se- 
rious objection to the proposed union. 
The discussion had degenerated into 
one upon the supernatural and the 
marvellous, in which he had pursued 
precisely the same line of argument 
and ridicule. In all this, it is but 
truth to state, Captain Barton was 
guilty of no affectation—the doctrines 
upon which he insisted, were, in reality, 
but too truly the basis of his own fixed 
belief, if so it might be called; and 
perhaps not the least strange of the 
many strange circumstances connected 
with this narrative, was the fact, that 
the subject of the fearful influences we 
are about to describe, was himself, from 
the deliberate conviction of years, an 
utter disbeliever in what are usually 
termed preternatural agencies. 

It was considerably past midnight 
when Mr. Barton took his leave, and 
set out upon his solitary walk home- 
ward. He had now reached the lonely 
road, with its unfinished dwarf walls 
tracing the foundations of the projected 
rows of houses on either side—the 
moon was shining mistily, and its im- 
perfect light made the road he trod but 
additionally dreary—that utter silence 
which has in it something indefinably 
exciting, reigned there, and made 
the sound of his steps, which alone 
broke it, unnaturally loud and distinct. 
He had proceeded thus some way, 
when he on a sudden heard other foot- 
falls, pattering at a measured pace, 
and, as it seemed, about two score 
steps behind him. The suspicion of 
being dogged is at all times unpleasant ; 
it is, however, especially so in a spot so 
desolate and lonely ; and this suspicion 
became so strong in the mind of Cap- 
tain Barton, that he abruptly turned 
about to confront his pursuers, but, 
though there was quite sufficient moon- 
light to disclose any object upon the road 
he had traversed, no form of any kind 
was visible there. The steps he had 
heard could not have been the rever- 
beration of his own, for he stamped his 
foot upon the ground, and walked 
briskly up and down, in the vain at- 
tempt to awake an echo ; though by no 
means a fanciful person, therefore he 
was at last fain to charge the sounds 
upon his imagination, and treat them 
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as an illusion. Thus satisfying him- 
self, he resumed his walk, and before 
he had proceeded a dozen paces, the 
mysterious footfalls were again audible 
from behind, and this time, as if with 
the special design of showing that the 
sounds were not the responses of an 
echo—the steps sometimes slackened 
nearly to a halt, and sometimes hurried 
for six or eight strides to a run, and 
again abated to a walk. Captain Bar- 
ton, as before, turned suddenly round, 
and with the same result—no object 
was visible above the deserted level of 
the road. He walked back over the 
same ground, determined that, what- 
ever might have been the cause of the 
sounds which had so disconcerted him, 
it should not escape his search—the 
endeavour, however, was unrewarded. 
In spite of all his scepticism, he felt 
something like a superstitious fear 
stealing fast upon him, and with these 
unwonted and uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, he once more turned and pursued 
his way. ‘There was no repetition of 
these haunting sounds, until he had 
reached the point where he had last 
stopped to retrace his steps—here they 
were resumed—and with sudden starts 
of running, which threatened to bring 
the unseen pursuer close up to the 
alarmed pedestrian. Captain Barton 
arrested his course as formerly—the 
unaccountable nature ofthe occurrence 
filled him with vague and horrible sen- 
sations—and yielding to the excite- 
ment he felt gaining upon him, he 
shouted sternly, “Who goes there ?” 
The sound of one’s own voice, thus ex- 
erted, in utter solitude, and followed 
by total silence, has in it something 
unpleasantly exciting, and he felt a de- 
= of nervousness which, perhaps, 
rom no cause had he ever known be- 
fore. To the very end of this solitary 
street the steps pursued him—and it 
required a strong effort of stubborn 
pride on his part, to resist the impulse 
that prompted him every moment to 
run for safety at the top of his speed. 
It was not until he had reached his 
lodging, and sate by his own fire-side, 
that he felt sufficiently reassured to re- 
arrange and reconsider in his own mind 
the occurrences which had so discom- 
posed him. So little a matter, after 
all, is sufficient to upset the pride of 
scepticism and vindicate the old simple 
laws of nature within us. 
Mr. Barton was next morning sit- 
ting at a late breakfast, reflecting upon 


the incidents of the previous night, 
with more of inquisitiveness than awe, 
so speedily do gloomy impressions upon 
the fancy disappear under the cheerful 
influences of day, when a letter just 
delivered by the postman was placed 
upon the table before him. There was 
nothing remarkable in the address of 
this missive, except that it was written 
in a hand which he did not know— 
perhaps it was disguised—for the tall 
narrow characters were sloped back- 
ward; and with the self-inflicted sus- 
pense which we so often see practised 
in such cases, he puzzled over the in- 
scription for a full minute before he 
ene the seal. When he did so, he 
read the following words, written in 
the same hand :— 


‘‘Mr. Barton, late captain of the 
‘Dolphin,’ is warned of pancer. He 
will do wisely to avoid street— 
[here the locality of his last night’s ad- 
venture was named ]—if he walks there 
as usual he will meet with something 
bad—let him take warning, once for 
all, for he has good reason to dread 

«Tue Watcuer.” 


Captain Barton read and re-read 
this strange effusion ; in every light 
and in every direction he turned it 
over and over; he examined the pa- 
per on which it was written, and scru- 
tinized the hand-writing even more. 
Defeated here, he turned to the seal ; 
it was nothing but a patch of wax, 
upon which the accidental impression 
of a coarse thumb was imperfectly 
visible. There was not the slightest 
mark, no clue or indication of any 
kind, to lead him to even a guess as 
to its possible origin. The writer’s 
object seemed a friendly one, and yet 
he subscribed himself as one whom he 
had ‘‘ good reason to dread.” Alto- 
gether the letter, its author, and its 
real purpose, were to him an inexpli- 
cable puzzle, and one, moreover, un- 
pleasantly suggestive, in his mind, of 
associations connected with his last 
night’s adventure. 

n obedience to some feeling—per- 
haps of pride—Mr. Barton did not 
communicate, even to his intended 
bride, the occurrences which we have 
just detailed. Trifling as they might 
appear, they had in reality most dis- 
agreeably affected his imagination, 
and he cared not to disclose, even to 
the young lady in question, what she 
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might possibly look upon as evidences 
of weakness. The letter might very 
well be but a hoax, and the mysteri- 
ous footfall but a delusion of his 
fancy. But although he affected to 
treat the whole affair as unworthy of 
a thought, it yet haunted him perti- 
naciously, tormenting him with per- 
plexing doubts, and depressing him 
with undefined apprehensions. Cer- 
tain it is, that for a considerable time 
afterwards he carefully avoided the 
street indicated in the letter as the 
scene of danger. 

It was not until about a week after 
the receipt of the letter which I have 
transcribed, that anything further oc- 
curred to remind Captain Barton of 
its contents, or to counteract the gra- 
dual disappearance from his mind of 
the disagreeable impressions which he 
had then received. He was return- 
ing one night, after the interval I 
have stated, from the theatre, which 
was then situated in Crow-street, and 
having there handed Miss Montague 
and Lady L into their carriage, 
he loitered for some time with two or 
three acquaintances. With these, 
however, he parted close to the col- 
lege, and pursued his way alone. It 

was now fully one o'clock, and the 
streets quite “deserted. During the 
whole of his walk with the companions 
from whom he had just parted, he had 
been at times painfully aware of the 
sound of steps, as it seemed, dogging 
them on their way. Once or twice 
he had looked back, in the uneasy an- 
ticipation that he was again about to 
experience the same mysterious an- 
noyances which had so much discon- 
certed him a week before, and ear- 
nestly hoping that he might see some 
form from whom the sounds might 
naturally proceed. But the street 
was deserted—no form was visible. 
Proceeding now quite alone upon his 
homeward way, he grew really ner- 
vous and uncomfortable, as he became 
sensible, with increased distinctness, 
of the well-known and now absolutely 
dreaded sounds. 

By thesidg of the dead wall which 
bounded the college park, the sounds 
followed, re-commencing almost si- 
multaneously with his own steps. 
The same unequal pace—sometimes 
slow, sometimes for a score yards or 
80, quickened to a run—was audible 
from behind him. Again and again 
he turned; quickly and stealthily he 
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glanced over his shoulder—almost at 
every half-dozen steps; but no one 
was visible. The horrors of this in- 
tangible and unseen persecution be- 
came gradually all but intolerable ; 
and when at last he reached his home, 
his nerves were strung to such a pitch 
of excitement that he could not rest, 
and did not attempt even to lie down 
until after the day-light had broken. 
He was awakened by a knock at his 
chamber-door, and his servant enter- 
ing, handed him several letters which 
had just been received by the penny 
post. One among them instantly ar- 
rested his attention—a single glance 
at the direction aroused him. tho- 
roughly. He at once recognized its 
character, and read as follows :— 


“You may as well think, Captain 
Barton, to escape from your own sha- 
dow as from me; do what you may, I 
will see you as often as I please, and 
you shall see me, for I do not want to 
hide myself, as you fancy. Do not 
let it trouble your rest, Captain Bar. 
ton; for, with a good conscience, what 
need you fear from the eye of 

“Tue Wartcuer.” 


It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
the feelings elicited by a perusal of this 
strange communication. Captain Bar- 
ton was observed to be unusually ab- 
sent and out of spirits for several days 
afterwards; but no one divined the 
cause. Whatever he might think as 
to the phantom steps which followed 
him, there could be no possible illu- 
sion about the letters he had received ; 
and, to say the least of it, their im- 
mediate sequence upon the mysterious 
sounds which had haunted him, was 
an odd coincidence. The whole cir- 
cumstance was, in his own mind, 

vaguely and instinctively connected 
with certain passages in ‘his past life, 
which, of all others, he hated to re- 
member. It happened, however, that 
in addition to his own approaching 
nuptials, Captain Barton had just 
then—fortunately, perhaps, for him- 
self—some business of an engrossing 
kind connected with the adjustment 
of a large and long-litigated claim 
upon certain properties. The hurry 
and excitement of business had its 
natural effect in gradually dispelling 
the marked gloom which had for a 
time occasionally oppressed him, and 
in a little while his spirits had entirely 
resumed their accustomed tone. 
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During all this time, however, he 
was occasionally dismayed by indis- 
tinct and half-heard repetitions of the 
same annoyance, and that in lonely 
places, in the day-time as well as after 
nightfall. These renewals of the 
strange impressions from which he had 
suffered so much, were, however, de- 
sultory and faint, insomuch that often 
he really could not, to his own satis- 
faction, distinguish between them and 
the mere suggestions of an excited 
imagination. One evening he walked 
down to the House of Commons with 
a member, an acquaintance of his and 
mine. This was one of the few occa- 
sions upon which I have been in com- 
pany with Captain Barton. As we 
walked down together, I observed that 
he became absent and silent, and to a 
degree so marked as scarcely to con- 
sist with good breeding, and which, in 
one who was obviously, in all his ha- 
bits, perfectly a gentleman, seemed to 
argue the pressure of some urgent 
and absorbing anxiety. I afterwards 


learned that, during the whole of our 
walk, he had heard the well-known 
footsteps dogging him as we pro- 


ceeded. This, however, was the last 
time he suffered from this phase of the 
persecution, of which he was already 
the anxious victim. A new and a 
very different one was about to be 
presented. 

Of the new series of impressions 
which were afterwards gradually to 
work out his destiny, I that evening 
witnessed the first; and but for its 
relation to the train of events which 


followed, the incident would scarcely 
have been now remembered by me. As 


we were walking in at the passage, a 
man, of whom I remember only that 


he was short in stature, looked like a 
foreigner, and wore a kind of travel- 
ling-cap, walked very rapidly, and as 
if under some fierce excitement, di- 
rectly toward us, muttering to him- 
self, fast and vehemently the while. 
This odd-looking person walked 
straight toward Barton, who was fore- 
most of the three, and halted, regard- 
ing him for a moment or two with a 
look of menace and fury almost ma- 
niacal; and then turning about as 
abruptly, he walked before us at the 
same agitated pace, and disappeared 
at a side passage. I do distinctly re- 
member being a good deal shocked at 
the countenance and bearing of this 
man, which indeed irresistibly im. 
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pressed me with an undefined sense of 
danger, such as I have never felt be- 
fore or since from the presence of any- 
thing human; but these sensations 
were, on my part, far from amounting 
to anything so disconcerting as to 
flurry or excite me—I had seen only 
a singularly evil countenance, agi- 
tated, as it seemed, with the excite- 
ment of madness. I was absolutely 
astonished, however, at the effect of 
this apparition upon Captain Barton. 
I knew him to be a man of proud 
courage and coolness in real danger— 
a circumstance which made his con- 
duct upon this occasion the more con- 
spicuously odd. He recoiled a step 
or two as the stranger advanced, and 
clutched my arm in silence, with what 
seemed to me to be a spasm of agony 
or terror; and then, as the figure dis- 
appeared, shoving me roughly back, 
he followed it for a few paces, stopped 
in great disorder, and sat down upon 
a form. I never beheld a countenance 
more ghastly and haggard. 

** For God’s sake, Barton, what is 
the matter?” said » our com. 
panion, really alarmed at his appear- 
ance. ‘* You're not hurt, are you?— 
or unwell? What is it ?” 

** What did he say ?—I did not hear 
it—-what was it?” asked Barton, wholly 
disregarding the question. 

**'Tut, tut—nonsense,” said . 
greatly surprised ; ‘* who cares what 

»* ‘ r 
the fellow said. You are unwell, 
Barton—decidedly unwell; let me 
call a coach.” 

‘Unwell! Yes—no—not exactly 
unwell,” he said, evidently making an 
effort to recover his self-possession ; 
** but, to say the truth, I am fatigued 
—a little over-worked—and perhaps 


over anxious. You know I have been 
in chancery, and the winding up of a 
suit is always a nervous affair. I have 
felt uncomfortable all this evening ; 


but I am better now. Come, come— 
shall we go on?” 


**No, no. Take my advice, Bar- 
ton, and go home; you 7 do need 


rest; you are looking absolutely ill. 
I really do insist on your allowing me 
to see you home,” replied his friend. 
I seconded ’s advice, the more 
readily as it was obvious that Barton 
was not himself disinclined to be per- 
suaded. He left us, politely declining 


our offered escort. I was not sufli- 
ciently intimate with —— to discuss 
the scene which we had both just wit- 
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nessed, and in which his friend had 
appeared in so strange alight. I was, 
however, convinced, from his manner 
in the few common-place comments 
and regrets which we exchanged, that 
he was just as little satisfied as I with 
the extempore plea of illness with 
which he had accounted for the strange 
exhibition, and that we were both 
agreed in suspecting some lurking 
mystery in the matter. 

‘T called next day at Barton’s lodg- 
ings, to inquire e for him, and learned 
from the servant that he had not left 
his room since his return the night 
before ; but that he was not seriously 
indisposed, and hoped to be out again 
ina few days. That evening he sent 
for Doctor R——, then in large and 
fashionable practice in Dublin, and 
their interview was, it is said, an odd 
one, ‘ 

He entered into a detail of his own 
symptoms in an abstracted and desul- 
tory kind of way, which seemed to 
argue a strange want of interest in his 
own cure, and, at all events, made it 
manifest that there was some topic 


engaging his mind of more e ner ossing 
importance than his present ailment. 
He complained of occasional palpita- 
tions, and head-ache. Doctor R-— 
asked him, among other questions, 
whether there was any irritating cir- 
cumstance or anxiety then occupying 
his thoughts. ‘This he denied quickly 
and almost peevishly ; and the physi- 
cian thereupon declared it his opinion, 
that there was nothing amiss except 
some slight derangement of the diges- 
tion, for - which he accordin: gly wrote a 
prescription, and was about to with- 
draw, when Mr. Barton, with the air 
of a man who suddenly recollects a 
topic which had nearly escaped him, 
recalled him. 

“I beg your pardon, doctor, but I 
had res ally almost forgot; will you 
permit me to ask you two or three 
medical questions—rather odd ones, 
perhaps, but as a wager depends upon 
their solution, you will, I hope, ex- 
cuse my unreasonableness.” 


The physician readily undertook to 


satisfy the inquirer. 

Barton seemed to have some diffi- 
culty about opening the proposed in- 
terrogatories, for he was silent for a 
minute, then walked to his book-case, 
and returned as he had gone ; at last 


he sat down, and said— 


You'll think them very childish 
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questions, but I can't recover my 
wager without a decision; so I must 

ut them. I want to know first about 
ledachow Ifa man actually has had 
that complaint, and appears to have 
died of it—so much so, that a physi- 
cian of average skill pronounces him 
actually dead—may he, after all, re- 
cover?” 

The physician smiled, and shook his 
head. 

‘* But—but a blunder may be 
made,” resumed Barton. ‘Suppose 
an ignorant pretender to medical skill ; 
may he be so deceived by any stage of 
the complaint, as to mistake what is 
only a part of the progress of the dis- 
ease, for death itself?” 

** No one who had ever seen death,” 
answered he, ‘‘ could mistake it in a 
case of lock-jaw.” 

Barton mused for a few minutes. 
“Tam going to ask you a question, 
perhaps, still more childish ; but first, 
tell me, are not the reguls ations of fo- 
reign hospitals, such as that of, let us 


say, —__——_, very lax and bungling. 
M: uy not all kinds of blunders and slips 


occur in their entries of names, and 
soforth ?” 

Doctor R— professed his incom- 
petence to answer that query. 

‘* Well, then, doctor, here is the 
last of my questions. You will, pro- 
bably, laugh at it; but it must out, 
nevertheless. Is there any disease, in 
all the range of human maladies, which 
would have the effect of perceptibly 
contracting the stature, and the whole 
frame—causing the man to shrink in 
all his proportions, and yet to preserve 
his exact resemblance to himself in 


every particular—with the one excep- 
tion, his height and bulk ; any disease, 


mark—no matter how rare—how little 
believed in, generally—which could 
possibly result in producing such an 
effect ?” 

The physician replied with a smile, 
and a very decided negative. 

** Tell me, then,” said Barton, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘if a man be in reasonable 
fear of assault from a lunatic who is 
at large, can he not procure a warrant 
for his arrest and detention ?” 

** Really, that is more a Jawyer’s 
question than one in my way, ” replied 
Doctor R ; **but I believe, on 
applying to a magistrate, such a course 
would be directed.” 

The physician then took his leave ; 


but, just as he reached the hall-door, 
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remembered that he had left his cane 
up stairs, and returned. His reap- 
pearance was awkward, for a piece of 
paper, which he recognized as his own 
prescription, was slowly burning upon 
the fire, and Barton sitting close by 


with an expression of settled gloom 
and dismay. Doctor R had too 
much tact to appear to observe what 
presented itself ; but he had seen quite 


enough to aseure him that the mind, 


and not the body, of Captain Barton 
was in reality the seat of suffering. 
A few days afterwards, the follow- 





ing advertisement appeared in the 
Dublin newspapers :— 
“Tf Sylvester Yelland, formerly a 


foremast-man on board his Majesty's 
frigate Dolphin, or his nearest of kin, 
will apply to Mr. Robert Smith, solici- 
tor, at his office, Dame-street, he or 
they may hear of something greatly to 
his or their advantage. Admission may 
be had at any hour up to twelve o’clock 
at night, for the next fortnight, should 
parties desire to avoid observation ; and 
the strictest secrecy, as to all commu- 
nications intended to be confidential, 
shall be honourably observed.” 


The Dolphin, as I have mentioned, 
was the vessel which Captain Barton 
had commanded; and this circum- 


stance, connected with the extraordi- 


nary exertions made by the circulation 
of hand-bills, &c., as well as by re- 
peated advertisements, to secure for 
this strange notice the utmost possible 
publicity, suggested to Doctor R 
the idea that C ‘aptain Barton’s extreme 


uneasiness was somehow connected 
with the individual to whom the ad- 


vertisement was addressed, and he 
himself the author of it. This, how- 
ever, it is needless to add, was no 
more than a conjecture. No informa- 
tion whatsoever, as to the real pur- 


pose of the advertisement itself, was 
divulged by the agent, nor yet any 


hint as to who his employer might be. 


Mr. Barton, although he had lat- 
terly begun to earn for himself the 
character of a hypoc hondriac, was yet 
very far from deserving it. Though 
by no means lively, he had yet, natu- 


rally, what are termed “even spirits,” 


and was not subject to undue depres- 
sions. He soon, therefore, began to 
return to his former habits; and one 
of the earliest symptoms of this 
healthier tone of s irits was, his ap- 
pearing at a grand dinner of the Free- 
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masons, of which worthy fraternity he 
was himself a brother. Barton, who 
had been at first gloomy and abstract- 
ed, drank much more freely than was 
his wont—possibly with the purpose 
of dispelling his own secret anxieties— 
and under the influence of good wine, 
and pleasant company, became gra- 
dually (unlike his usual self) talkative, 
and even noisy. It was under this 
unwonted excitement that he left his 


company at about half-past ten o'clock ; 
and, as conviviality is a strong incen- 
tive to gallantry, it oceurred to him 
to proceed forthwith to Lady L_——’s, 
and pass the remainder of the evening 
with her and his destined bride. 
Accordingly, he was soon at 


street, and chatting gaily with the 


ladies. It is not to be supposed that 
Capt. Barton had exceeded the limits 
which propriety prescribes to good fel- 
lowship—he had merely taken enough 
wine to raise his spirits, without, how- 
ever, in the least degree unsteadying 


his mind, or affecting his manners. 
With this undue elevation of spirits 
had supervened an entire oblivion or 
contempt of those undefined apprehen- 
sions which had for so long weighed 
upon his mind, and to a certain extent 
estranged him from society; but as 
the night wore away, and his artificial 
gaiety began to flag, these painful 


feelings gr adually intruded themselves 


again, and he grew abstracted and 
anxious as heretofore. He took his 
leave at length, with an unpleasant 
foreboding of some coming mischief, 
and with a mind haunted with a thou- 
sand my sterious apprehensions, such 


as, even while he acutely felt their 


pressure, he, nevertheless, inwardly 
strove, or affected to contemn. 

It was this proud defiance of what 
he considered as his own weakness, 
which prompted him upon the present 
occasion to that course which brought 


about the adventure which we are 


now about to relate. Mr. Barton 


might have easily called a coach, but 
he was conscious that his strong incli- 
nation to do so proceeded from no 
cause other than what he desperately 
persisted in representing to himself to 


be his own superstitious tremors. He 


might also have returned home by a 


route different from that against which 
he had been warned by his mysterious 
correspondent ; but for the same rea- 
son he dismissed this idea also, and 
with a dogged and half desperate reso- 
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lution to force matters to a crisis of 


some kind, if there were any reality 
in the causes of his former suffering, 
and if not, satisfactorily to bring their 
delusiveness to the proof, he deter- 
mined to follow precisely the course 
which he had trodden upon the night 
so painfully memorable in his own 


mind as that on which his strange 
persecution had commenced. Though, 


sooth to say, the pilot who for the 
first time steers his vessel under the 
muzzles of a hostile battery, never felt 
his resolution more severely tasked 


than did Captain Barton as he breath- 
lessly pursued this solitary path—a 





path which, spite of every effort of 


scepticism and reason, he felt to be 
infested by some (as respected him) 
malignant influence. 


He pursued his way steadily and 
rapidly, scarcely breathing from in- 
we of suspense ; he, however, was 
troubled by no renewal of the dreaded 
footsteps, and was beginning to feel a 
return of confidence, as more than 
three-fourths of the way being accom- 
plished with impunity, he approached 
the long line of twinkling oil lamps 
which indicated the frequented streets. 
This feeling of self-gratulation was, 
however, but momentary. The report 
of a musket at some two hundred yards 
behind him, and the whistle of a bullet 
close to his head, disagreeably and 
startlingly dispelled it. His first im- 
pulse was to retrace his steps in pur- 
suit of the assassin; but the road on 
either side was, as we have said, em- 


barrassed by the foundations of a 
street, beyond which extended waste 


fields, full of rubbish and neglected 


lime and brick kilns, and all now as 


utterly silent as though no sound had 
ever disturbed their dark and un- 
sightly solitude. The futility of, sin- 
gle-handed, attempting, under such 
circumstances, a search for the mur- 
derer, was apparent, especially as no 
sound, either of retreating steps or 
otherwise, was audible to direct his 
pursuit, : 

With the tumultuous sensations of 
one whose life has just been exposed 
to a murderous attempt, and whose es- 
cape has been the narrowest possible, 


Captain Barton turned, and without, 


however, qeickening his pace actually 
to a run, hurriedly pursued his way. 
He had turned, as we have said, after 
a pause of a few seconds, and had just 
commenced his rapid retreat, when on 
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a sudden he met the well-remembered 
little man in the fur cap. The en- 
counter was but momentary. The 
figure was walking at the same exag- 
gerated pace, and with the same 
strange air of menace as before ; and 
as it passed him, he thought he heard 
it say, in a furious whisper, ‘ Still 
alive—still alive !” 

The state of Mr. Barton’s spirits 
began now to work a corresponding 


alteration in his health and looks, and 


to such a degree that it was impossible 
that the change should escape general 
remark. For some reasons, known 
but to himself, he took no step what- 
soever to bring the attempt upon his 
life, which he had so narrowly escaped, 
under the notice of the authorities ; 


on the contrary, he kept it jealously 


to himself; and it was not for many 
weeks after the occurrence that he 
mentioned it, and then in strict confi- 
dence, to a gentleman, whom the tor- 
ments of his mind at last compelled 
him to consult. 

Spite of his blue devils, however, 
poor Barton, having no satisfactory 
reason to render to the public for any 
undue remissness in the attentions 
which the relation subsisting between 
him and Miss Montague required, was 
obliged to exert himself, and present 
to the world a confident and cheerful 


bearing. The true source of his suf- 
ferings, and every circumstance con. 
nected with them, he guarded with a 
reserve so jealous, that it seemed dic- 
tated by at least a suspicion that the 
origin of his strange persecution was 
known to himself, and that it was of a 
nature which, upon his own account, 


he could not or dared not disclose, 


The mind thus turned in upon itself, 
and constantly occupied with a haunt- 
ing anxiety which it dared not reveal 
or confide to any human breast, became 
daily more excited, and, of course, 
more yee | impressible, by a sys- 
tem of attack which operated through 


the nervous system; and in this state 
he was destined to sustain, with in- 
creasing frequency, the stealthy visi- 
tations of that apparition which from 
the first had seemed to possess so un- 
earthly and terrible a hold upon his 


imagination. 


. * . « « 4 


It was about this time that Captain 
Barton called upon the then celebrated 
preacher, Dr. » with whom he had 
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a slight acquaintance, and an extraor- 
dinary conversation ensued, The di- 
vine was seated in his chambers in col- 
lege, surrounded with works upon his 
favourite pursuit, and deep in theology, 
when Barton was announced. There 
was something at once embarrassed 
and excited in his manner, which, 
along with his wan and haggard coun- 
tenance, impressed the student with 
the unpleasant consciousness that his 
visitor must have recently suffered ter- 
ribly indeed, to account for an altera- 
tion so striking—almost shocking. 

After the usual interchange of polite 
greeting, and a few common-place re- 
marks, Captain Barton, who obviously 

erceived the surprise which his visit 
fad excited, and which Doctor 
was unable wholly to conceal, inter- 
rupted a brief pause by remarking— 

‘¢ This is a strange call, Doctor ’ 
perhaps scarcely warranted by an ac- 

uaintance so slight as mine with you. 
? should not under ordinary circum- 
stances have ventured to disturb you ; 
but my visit is neither an idle nor im- 
pertinent intrusion. I am sure you 
will not so account it, when 

Doctor interrupted him with 
assurances such as good breeding sug- 
gested, and Barton resumed— 

**T am come to task your patience 
by asking your advice. When I say 
your patience, I might, indeed, say 
more ; I might have said your huma- 
nity—your compassion ; for I have 
been and am a great sufferer.” 

«* My dear sir, replied the church- 
man, ‘it will, indeed, afford me infi- 
nite gratification if I can give you 
comfort in any distress of mind ; but— 
but % 

“TI know what you would say,” re- 
sumed Barton, quickly,; ‘I am an 
unbeliever, and, therefore, incapable 
of deriving help from religion ; but 
don’t take that for granted. At least 
you must not assume that, however 
unsettled my convictions may be, I do 
not feel a deep—a very deep—interest 
in the subject. Circumstances have 
lately forced it upon my attention, in 
such a way as to compel me to review 
the whole question in a more candid 
and teachable spirit, I believe, than I 
ever studied it in before.” 

“Your difficulties, I take it for 
granted, refer to the evidences of re- 
velation,” suggested the clergyman. 

«“ Why—no—yes; in fact I am 
ashamed to say I have not considered 
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even my objections sufficiently to state 
them connectedly ; but—but there is 
one subject on which I feel a peculiar 
interest.” 

He paused again, and Doctor 
pressed him to proceed. 

*‘ The fact is,” said Barton, ‘‘ what- 
ever may be my uncertainty as to the 
authenticity of what we are taught to 

vall revelation, of one fact I am deeply 
and horribly convinced, that there does 
exist beyond this a spiritual world—a 
system whose workings are generally 
in mercy hidden from us—a system 
which may be, and which is sometimes, 
partially and terribly revealed. I am 
sure—lI know,” continued Barton, with 
increasing excitement, ‘that there is 
a God—a dreadful God—and that re- 
tribution follows guilt. In ways the 
most mysterious and stupendous—by 
agencies the most inexplicable and 
terrific—there is a spiritual system— 
great God, how frightfully I have 
been convinced !—a system malignant, 
and implacable, and omnipotent, un- 
der whose persecutions I am, and have 
been, suffering the torments of the 
damned !—yes, sir—yes—the fires and 
frenzy of hell!” 

As Barton spoke, his agitation be- 
came so vehement that the divine was 
shocked, andevenalarmed. The wild 
and excited rapidity with which he 
spoke, and, above all, the indefinable 
horror which stamped his features, 
afforded a contrast to his ordinary 
cool and unimpassioned self-possession 
striking and painful in the last degree. 

‘*My dear sir,” said Doctor —~, 
after a brief pause, ‘I fear you have 
been suffering much, indeed; but I 
venture to predict that the depression 
under which you labour will be found 
to originate in purely physical causes, 
and that with a change of air, and the 
aid of a few tonics, your spirits will 
return, and the tone of your mind be 
once more cheerful and tranquil as 
heretofore. There was, after all, more 
truth than we are quite willing to ad- 
mit in the classic theories which as- 
signed the undue predominance of any 
one affection of the mind, to the undue 
action or torpidity of one or other of 
our bodily organs. Believe me, that 
a little attention to diet, exercise, and 
the other essentials of health, under 
competent direction, will make you as 
much yourself as you can wish.” 

** Doctor ——,” said Barton, with 
something like a shudder, “I cannot 














delude myself with such a hope. I 
have no hope to cling to but one, and 
that is, that by some other spiritual 
agency more potent than that which 
tortures me, tt may be combated, and 
I delivered. If this may not be, I am 
lost—now and for ever lost.” 

‘But, Mr. Barton, you must re- 
member,” urged his companion, ‘‘that 
others have suffered as you have done, 
and Fe 

** No, no, no,” interrupted he, with 
irritability—“ no, sir, I am not a cre- 
dulous—far from a superstitious man. 
I have been, perhaps, too much the 
reverse—too sceptical, too slow of be- 
lief ; but unless I were one whom no 
amount of evidence could convince, 
unless I were tocontemn the repeat- 
ed, the perpetual evidence of my own 
senses, I am now—now at last con- 
strained to believe—I have no escape 
from the conviction—the overwhelm- 
ing certainty—that I am haunted and 
dogged, go where I may, by—by a 
DEMON !” 

There was an almost preternatural 
energy of horror in Barton’s face, as, 
with its damp and deathlike lineaments 
turned towards his companion, he thus 
delivered himself. 

*‘God help you, my poor friend,” 
said Doctor » much shocked— 
God help you; for, indeed, you are a 
sufferer, however your sufferings may 
have been caused.” 

«© Ay, ay, God help me,” echoed 
Barton, sternly; ‘‘but will he help 
me—will he help me.” 

’ Pray to him—pray in an humble 
and trusting spirit,” said he. 

‘* Pray, pray,” echoed he again; ‘‘I 
can’t pray—I could as easily move a 
mountain by an effort of my will. I 
have not belief enough to pray; there 
is something within me that will not 
_. You prescribe impossibilities— 

iteral impossibilities.” 

‘* You will not find it so, if you will 
but try,” said Doctor ‘ 

«Try !—I have tried, and the at- 
tempt only fills me with confusion and 
terror ; I have tried in vain, and more 
than in vain. The awful, unutterable 
idea of eternity and infinity oppresses 
and maddens my brain whenever my 











mind approaches the contemplation of 


the Creator ; I recoil from the effort 
scared, confounded, terrified. I tell 

ou, Doctor , if I am to be saved, 
it must be by other means. The idea 
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of the Creator is to me intolerable— 
my mind cannot support it.” 

“Say, then, my dear sir,” urged he 
—‘‘say how you would have me serve 
you—what you would learn of me— 
what I can do or say to relieve you?” 

«* Listen to me first,” replied Captain 
Barton, with a subdued air, and an evi- 
dent effort tosuppress his excitement— 
listen to me while I detail the circum- 
stances of the terrible persecution un- 
der which my life has become all but 
intolerable—a persecution which has 
made me fear death and the world be- 
yond the grave as much as I have 
grown to hate existence.” 

Barton then proceeded to relate the 
circumstances which we have already 
detailed, and then continued— 

‘*This has now become habitual— 
an accustomed thing. Ido not mean 
the actual seeing him in the flesh— 
thank God, that at least is not permit- 
ted daily. Thank God, from the un- 
utterable horrors of that visitation I 
have been mercifully allowed intervals 
of repose, though none of security ; 
but from the consciousness that a ma- 
lignant spirit is following and watching 
me wherever I go, I have never, for a 
single instant, a temporary respite. I 
am pursued with blasphemies, cries of 
despair and appalling hatred. I hear 
those dreadful sounds called after me 
as I turn the corners of streets ; they 
come in the night-time, while I sit in 
my chamber alone; they haunt me 
everywhere, charging me with hideous 
crimes, and—great God !—threaten- 
ing me with coming vengeance and 
eternal misery. Hush!—do you hear 
that !” he cried with a horrible smile 
of triumph; ‘ there—there, will that 
convince you ?” 

The clergyman felt the chillness of 
horror irresistibly steal over him, 
while, during the wail of a sudden 
gust of wind, he heard, or fancied he 
heard, the half articulate sounds of 
rage and derision mingling in the 
sough. 

“ Well, what do you think of that?” 
at length Barton cried, drawing a long 
breath through his teeth. 

‘*Theard the wind,” said Doctor. 
«‘ What should I think of it—what is 
there remarkable about it ?” 

‘*The prince of the powers of the 
air,” muttered Barton, with a shud- 
der. 

‘Tut, tut! my dear sir,” said the 
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student, with an effort to reassure 
himself ; for though it was broad day- 
light, there was nevertheless something 
disagreeably contagious in the ner- 
vous excitement under which his visi- 
tor so obviously suffered. ‘ You 
must not give way to those wild fan- 
cies; you must resist these impulses 
of the imagination.” 

“Ay, ay; ‘resist the devil and 
he will flee from thee,’” said Barton, 
in the same tone; ‘‘but how resist 
him? ay, there it is—there is the 
rub. What—what am I to do? what 
can I do?” 

** My dear sir, this is fancy,” said 
the man of folios; ‘‘you are your own 
tormentor.” 

**No, no, sir—fancy has no part 

in it,” answered Barton, somewhat 
sternly. ‘Fancy, forsooth! Was it 
that made you, as well as me, hear, 
but this moment, those appalling ac- 
cents of hell? Fancy, indeed! No, 
no.” 
‘*But you have seen this person 
frequently,” said the ecclesiastic ;— 
*‘why have you not accosted or se- 
cure him? Is it not somewhat pre- 
cipitate, to say no more, to assume, as 
you have done, the existence of pre- 
ternatural agency, when, after all, 
everything may be easily accountable, 
if only proper means were taken to 
sift the matter.” 

«‘ There are circumstances connected 
with this—this appearance,” said Bar- 
ton, ‘‘ which it were needless to dis- 
close, but which to me are proof of 
its horrible and unearthly nature. I 
-know that the being who haunts me is 
not man—I say I know this; I could 
prove it to your own conviction.” He 
paused for a minute, and then added, 
‘* And as to accosting it, I dare not, I 
could not ; when [ see it I am power- 
less; I stand in the gaze of death, in 
the triumphant presence of preter- 
human power and malignity. My 
strength, and faculties, and memory 
all forsake me. O God, I fear, sir, 

you know not what you speak of. 
fercy, mercy ; heaven have pity on 
me!” 

He leaned his elbow on the table, 
and passed his hand across his eyes, as 
if to exclude some image of horror, 
muttering the last words of the sen- 
tence he had just concluded, again 
and again. 

** Doctor ——,” he said, abruptly 
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raising himself, and looking full upon 
the patter with an imploring eye, 
‘I know you will do for me whatever 
may be done. You know now fully 
the circumstances and the nature of 
the mysterious agency of which I am 
the victim. I tell you I cannot help 
myself; I cannot hope to escape; I 
am utterly passive. I conjure you, 
then, to weigh my case well, and if 
anything may be done for me by vi- 
carious supplication—by the interces- 
sion of the good—or by any aid or 
influence whatsoever, I implore of 
you, I adjure you in the name of the 
Most High, give me the benefit of 
that influence—deliver me from the 
body of this death. Strive for me, 
pity me; I know you will; you can- 
not refuse this; it is the purpose and 
object of my visit, Send me away 
with some hope, however little, some 
faint hope of ultimate deliverance, 
and I will nerve myself to endure, 
from hour to hour, the hideous dream 
into which my existence has been 
transformed,” 

Doctor assured him that all he 
could do was to pray earnestly for 
him, and that so much he would not 
fail to do. They parted with a hur- 
ried and melancholy valediction. Bar- 
ton hastened to the carriage, which 
awaited him at the door, drew the 
blinds, and drove away, while Doctor 

returned to his chamber, to ru- 
minate at leisure upon the strange 
interview which had just interrupted 
his studies. 

It was not to be expected that Cap- 
tain Barton’s changed and eccentric 
habits should long escape remark and 
discussion. Various were the theories 
suggested to account for it. Some 
attributed the alteration to the pres- 
sure of secret pecuniary embarras- 
ments; others to a repugnance to 
fulfil an engagement into which he 
was presumed to have too precipitately 
entered; and others, again, to the 
supposed incipiency of mental disease, 
which latter, indeed, was the most 
plausible, as well as the most generally 
received, of the hypotheses circulated 
in the gossip of the day. 

From the very commencement of 
this change, at first so gradual in its 
advances, Miss Montague had of course 
been aware of it. The intimacy in- 
volved in their peculiar relation, as 
well as the near interest which it in- 
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spired, afforded, in her case, a like 
opportunity and motive for the suc- 
cessful exercise of that keen and pene- 
trating observation peculiar to the sex. 
His visits became, at length, so in- 
terrupted, and his manner, while they 
lasted, so abstracted, strange, and 
agitated, that Lady L , after hint- 
ing her anxiety and her suspicions 
more than once, at length distinctly 
stated her anxiety, and pressed for an 
explanation. The exp lanation was 
given, and although its nature at first 
relieved the worst solicitudes of the 
old lady and her niece, yet the cir- 
cumstances which attended it, and the 
really dreadful consequences which it 
obviously indicated, as regarded the 
spirits, and indeed the reason of the 
now wretched man, who made the 
strange declaration, were enough, 
upon a little reflection, to fill their 
minds with perturbation and alarm. 

General Montague, the young lady’s 
father, at length arrived. He had 
himself slightly known Barton, some 
ten or twelve years previously, and 
being aware of his fortune and con- 
nexions, was disposed to regard him 
as an unexceptionable and indeed a 
most desirable match for his daughter. 
He laughed at the story of Barton’s 
supernatural visitations, and lost not 
a moment in calling upon his intended 
son-in-law. 

«*My dear Barton,” he continued, 
gaily, after a little conversation, ‘‘my 
sister tells me that you are a victim 
to blue devils, in quite a new and 
original shape.” 

Barton changed countenance, 
sighed profoundly. 

**Come, come; I protest this will 
never do,” continued the general ; 
‘you are more like a man on his 
way to the gallows than to the altar. 
These devils have made quite a saint 
of you.” 

Barton made an effort to change the 
conversation. 

**No, no, it won’t do,” said his 
visitor, laughing ; “I am resolved to 
say out what I have to say upon this 
magnificent mock mystery of yours. 
Come, you must not be angry, but 
really it is too bad to see you, at your 
time of life, absolutely frightened into 
good behaviour, like a naughty child 
by a bugaboo, and as far as I can 
learn, a very particularly contempti- 
ble one. Seriously, though, my dear 
Barton, I have been a good deal an- 
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noyed at what they tell me; but, at 
the same time, thoroughly convinced 
that there is nothing in the matter 
that may not be cleared up, with just 
a little attention and management, 
within a week at furthest.” 

‘** Ah, general, you do not know—” 
he began. 

“ Yes, but I do know quite enough 
to warrant my confidence,” interrupted 
the soldier ; ‘‘don’t I know that all 
your annoyance proceeds from the 
occasional appearance of a certain 
little man in a cap and great-coat, 
with a red vest and a bad face, who 
follows you about, and pops upon you 
at the corners of lanes, and throws 
you into ague fits. Now, my dear 
fellow, I'll make it my business to 
catch this mischievous little mounte- 
bank, and either beat him into a jelly 
with my own hands, or have him 
whipped through the town, at the 
cart’s-tail, before a month passes.” 

‘If you knew what ZJ know,” said 
Barton, with gloomy agitation, ‘‘ you 
would speak very differently. Don’t 
imagine that I am so weak and foolish 
as to assume, without proof the most 
overwhelming, the conclusion to which 
I have been foreed—the proofs are 
here, locked up here.” As he spoke 
he tapped upon his breast, and with 
an anxious sigh continued to walk up 
and down the room. 

‘* Well, well, Barton,” said his visi- 
tor, ‘‘ I'll wager a rump and dozen I 
collar the ghost, and convince yourself 
before many days are over.” 

He was running on in the same 
strain when he was suddenly arrested, 
and not a little shocked, by observing 
Barton, who had approached the win- 
dow, stagger slowly back, like one 
who had received a stunning blow; 
his arm extended toward the street— 
his face and his very lips white as 
ashes—while he muttered, ‘‘ There— 
there—there !” 

General Montague started mechani- 

cally to his feet, and, from the window 
of the drawi ing-room, saw a figure cor- 
responding, as s well as his hurry would 
permit him to discern, with the de- 
scription of the person, whose appear- 
ance so constantly and dreadfully dis- 
turbed the repose of his friend. The 
figure was just turning from the rails 
of the area upon which it had been 
leaning, and, without waiting to see 
more, ‘the old gentleman snatched his 
cane and hat, and rushed down the 
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stairs and into the street, in the fu- 
rious hope of securing the person, and 
punishing the audacity of the myste- 
rious stranger. He looked around him, 
but in vain, for any trace of the form 
he had himself distinctly beheld. He 
ran breathlessly to the nearest corner, 
expecting to see from thence the re- 
treating figure, but no such form was 
visible. Back and forward, from 
crossing to crossing, he ran, at fault, 
and it was not until the curious gaze 
and laughing countenances of the 
passers-by reminded him of the absur- 
dity of his pursuit, that he checked 
his hurried pace, lowered his walking- 
cane from the menacing altitude which 
he had mechanically given it, ad- 
justed his hat, and walked composedly 
back again, inwardly vexed and flur- 
ried. He found Barton pale and 
trembling in every joint; they both 
remained silent, though under emo- 
tions very different. At last Barton 
whispered, ‘* You saw it?” 

«* Jt !—him—some one—you mean 
—to be sure I did,” replied Monta- 
gue, testily. ‘ But where is the good 
or the harm of seeing him? ‘The fel- 
low runs like a lamp-lighter. I 
wanted to catch him, but he had stolen 
away before I could reach the hall- 
door. However, it is no great matter ; 
next time, I dare say, I'll do better ; 
and egad, if I once come within reach 
of him, I'll introduce his shoulders to 
the weight of my cane, in a way to 
make him cry peccavi.” 

Notwithstanding General Monta- 
gue’s undertakings and exhortations, 

owever, Barton continued to suffer 
from the self-same unexplained cause ; 
go how, when, or where he would, he 
was still constantly dogged or con- 
fronted by the hateful being who had 
established over him so dreadful and 
mysterious an influence; nowhere 
and at no time was he secure against 
the odious appearance which haunted 
him with such diabolic perseverance. 
His depression, misery, and excite- 
ment became more settled and alarm- 
ing every day, and the mental agonies 
that ceaselessly preyed upon him, be- 

an at last so sensibly to affect his 
frealth, that Lady L—— and General 
Montague succeeded, without, indeed, 
much difficulty, in persuading him to 
try a short tour on the Continent, in 
the hope that an entire change of 
scene would, at all events, have the 
effect of breaking through the in- 
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fluences of local association, which the 
more sceptical of his friends assumed 
to be by no means inoperative in sug- 
gesting and perpetuating what they 
conceived to be a mere form of ner- 
vous illusion. General Montague in- 
deed was persuaded that the figure 
which haunted his intended son-in-law 
was by no means the creation of his 
own imagination, but, on the contrary, 
a substantial form of flesh and blood, 
animated by a spiteful and obstinate 
resolution, perhaps with some murder- 
ous object in perspective, to watch 
and follow the unfortunate gentleman. 
Even this hypothesis was not a ver 
pleasant one; yet it was plain that if 
Barton could ever be convinced that 
there was nothing preternatural in the 
phenomenon which he had hitherto re- 
garded in that light, the affair would 
lose all its terrors in his eyes, and 
wholly cease to exercise upon his 
health and spirits the baleful influence 
which it had hitherto done. He 
therefore reasoned, that if the annoy- 
ance were actually escaped by mere 
locomotion and change of scene, it 
obviously could not have originated 
in any supernatural agency. 

Yielding to their persuasions, Bar- 
ton left Dublin for England, accom- 
panied by General Montague. They 
posted rapidly to London, and thence 
to Dover, whence they took the packet 
with a fair wind for Calais. The ge- 
neral’s confidence in the result of the 
expedition on Barton's spirits had 
risen day by day, since their depar- 
ture from the shores of Ireland ; for, 
to the inexpressible relief and delight 
of the latter, he had not, since then, 
so much as even once fancied a repe- 
tition of those impressions which had, 
when at home, drawn him gradually 
down to the very depths of horror and 
despair. This exemption from what 
he had begun to regard as the inevi- 
table condition of his existence, and 
the sense of security which began to 
pervade his mind, were inexpressibly 
delightful ; and in the exultation of 
what he considered his deliverance, 
he indulged in a thousand happy anti- 
cipations for a future into which so 
lately he had hardly dared to look ; 
and in short, both he and his compa- 
nion secretly congratulated themselves 
upon the termination of that persecu- 
tion which had been to its immediate 
victim a source of such unspeakable 
agony. 
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It was a beautiful day, and a crowd 
of idlers stood upon the jetty to re- 
ceive the packet, and enjoy the bustle 
of the new arrivals. Montague walked 
a few paces in advance of his friend, 
and as he made his way through the 
crowd, a little man touched his arm, 
and said to him, in a broad provincial 
patois— 

‘* Monsieur is walking too fast; he 
will lose his sick comrade in the 
throng, for, by my faith, the poor 
gentleman seems to be fainting.” 

Montague turned quickly, and ob- 
served that Barton did indeed look 
deadly pale. He hastened to his side. 

‘My dear fellow, are you ill?” he 
asked anxiously. 

The question was unheeded and 
twice repeated, ere Barton stam- 
mered— 

“IT saw him—by » L saw him!” 

** Him!—the—the wretch—who— 
where—when did you see himn—where 
is he?” cried Seainen, looking 
around him.” 

«*I saw him—but he is gone,’ 
peated Barton, faintly. 

** But where—where? For God’s 
sake, speak,” urged Montague, ve- 
hemently. 

“Tt is but this moment—Aere,” said 
he. 

“But what did he look like—what 
had he on—what did he wear—quick, 
quick,” urged his excited companion, 
ready to dart among the crowd, and 
collar the delinquent on the spot. 

‘* He touched your arm—he spoke 
to you—he pointed to me. God be 
merciful to me, there is no escape,” 
said Barton, in the low, subdued tones 
of intense despair. 

Montague had already bustled away 
in all the flurry of mingled hope and 
indignation ; but though the singular 
personnel of the stranger who had ac- 
costed him was vividly and perfectly 
impressed upon his recollection, he 
failed to discover among the crowd 
even the slightest resemblance to him. 
After a fruitless search, in which he 
enlisted the services of several of the 
bystanders, who aided all the more 
zealously, as they believed he had been 
robbed, he at length, out of breath 
and baffled, gave over the attempt. 

‘Ah, my friend, it won’t do,” said 
Barton, with the faint voice and be- 
wildered, ghastly look of one who 
has been stunned by some mortal 
shock; “there is no use in contend. 
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ing with it ; whatever it is, the dread- 
ful association between me and it is 
now established—I shall never escape 
—never, never!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense, my dear fel- 
low ; don’t talk so,” said Montague, 
with something at once of irritation 
and dismay; ‘‘ you must not, I say ; 
we'll jockey the scoundrel yet; never 
mind, I say—never mind.” 

It was, however, but lost labour to 
endeavour henceforward to inspire 
Barton with one ray of hope ; he be- 
came utterly desponding. This in- 
tangible, and, as it seemed, utterly 
inadequate influence was fast destroy- 
ing his energies of intellect, character, 
and health. His first object was now 
to return to Ireland, there, as he be- 
lieved, and now almost hoped, speedily 
to die. 

To Ireland accordingly he came, 
and one of the first faces he saw upon 
the shore, was again that of his im- 
placable and dreaded persecutor. 
Barton seemed at last to have lost not 
only all enjoyment and every hope in 
existence, but all independence of will 
besides. He now submitted himself 
passively to the management of the 
friends most nearly interested in his 
welfare. With the apathy of entire 
despair, he implicitly assented to 
whatever measures they suggested and 
advised ; and as a last resource, it was 
determined to remove him to a house 
of Lady L——’s, in the neighbour- 
hood of Clontarf, where, with the 
advice of his medical attendant, who 
persisted in his opinion that the whole 
train of consequences resulted merel 
from some nervous derangement, it 
was resolved that he was to confine 
himself strictly to the house, and to 
make use oly of those apartments 
which commanded a view of an en- 
closed yard, the gates of which were 
to be etn jealously locked. Those 
precautions would certainly secure him 
against the casual appearance of an 
living form, which his excited imagi- 
nation might possibly confound with 
the spectre which, as it was contended, 
his fancy recognised in every figure 
which bore even a distant or general 
resemblance to the traits with which 
he had at first invested it. A month 
or six weeks’ absolute seclusion under 
these conditions, it was hoped might, 
by interrupting the series of these 
terrible impressions, gradually dispel 
the predisposing apprehensions, and 
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effectually break up the associations 
which had confirmed the supposed 
disease, and rendered recovery _— 
less. Cheerful society and that of his 
friends was to be const: antly supplie d, 

and on the whole, very sanguine ex- 
pectations were indulged in, to the 
effect that under the treatment thus 
detailed, the obstinate hypochondria of 
the patient might at length give way. 

Accompanied, therefore, by Lady 
L » General Montague and his 
daughter—his own aflianced bride— 
poor Barton—himself never daring to 
cherish a hope of his ultimate eman- 
cipation from the strange horrors under 

which his life was literally wasting 
away—took possession of the apart- 
ments, whose situation protected him 
against the dreadful intrusions, from 
which he shrunk with such unutterable 
terror. 

After a little time, a steady persis- 
tence in this system began to manifest 
its results, in a very marked though 
gradual improvement, alike in the 
health and spirits of the invalid. Not, 
indeed, that anything at all approach- 
ing to complete recovery was yet dis- 
cernible. On the contrary, to those 
who had not seen him since the com- 
mencement of his strange sufferings, 
such an alteration would have been 
apparent as might well have shocked 
them. The improvement, however, 
such as it was, was welcomed with 
gratitude and delight, especially by 
the poor young lady, whom her at- 
tachment to him, as well as her now 
singularly painful position, consequent 
on his mysterious and protracted ill- 
ness, rendered an object of pity scarcely 
one degree less to be commiserated 
than himself. 

A week passed—a fortnight—a month 
-—and yet no recurrence of the hated 
visitation had agitated and =e 
him as usual. ‘The treatment had, 
far forth, been followed by complete 
success. The chain of associations 
had been broken. ‘The constant pres- 
sure upon the overtasked spirits had 
been removed, and, under these com. 
paratively favourable circumstances, 
the sense of social community with the 
world about him, and something of 
human interest, if not of enjoyment, 
began to reanimate his mind. 

it was about this time that Lady 
L——, who, like most old ladies of 
the day, was deep in family receipts, 
and a great pretender to medical sci- 
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ence, being engaged in the concoction 
of certain. unpalatable mixtures, of 
marvellous virtue, dispatched her own 
maid to the kitchen garden, with a 
list of herbs, which were there to be 
carefully culled, and brought back to 
her for the purpose stated. The hand- 
maiden, however, returned with her 
task scarce half completed, and a good 
deal flurried and alarmed. Her mode 
of accounting for her precipitate re- 
treat and evident agitation was odd, 
and, to the old lady, unpleasantly 
startling. 

It appeared that she had repaired 
to the kitchen garden, pursuant to her 
mistress’s directions, and had there 
begun to make the specified selection 
among the rank and neglected herbs 
which crowded one corner of the en- 
closure, and while engaged in this 
pleasant labour, she carelessly sang a 
fragment of an old song, as she said, 
«to keep herself company.” She was, 
however, interrupted by an ill-natured 
laugh; and, looking up, she saw 
through the old thorn hedge, whic h 
surrounded the garden, a singularly 
ill-looking little man, whose counte- 
nance wore the stamp of menace and 
malignity, standing close to her, at the 
other side of the hawthorn screen. 
She described herself as utterly unable 
to move or speak, while he charged her 
with a message for Cz aptain Barton ; ; 
the substance of which she distinctly 
remembered to have been to the effect, 
that he, Captain Barton, must come 
abroad as usual, and show himself to 
his friends, out of doors, or else pre- 
pare for a visit in his own chamber. 
On concluding this brief message, the 
stranger had, with a threatening air, 
got down into the outer ditch, and, 
seizing the hawthorn stems in his 
hands, seemed on the point of climb- 
ing through the fence—a feat which 
might have been accomplished without 
much difficulty. Without, of course, 
aw aiting this result, the girl—throwing 
down her treasures of thyme and rose- 
mary—had turned and ran, with the 
swiftness of terror, to the house. 
Lady L commanded her, on pain 
of instant dismissal, to observe an ab- 
solute silence respecting all that passed 
of the incident which related to Cap- 
tain Barton ; and, at the same time, 
directed instant search to be made by 
her men, in the garden and the fields 
adjacent. This measure, however, 
was attended with the usual unsuccess, 
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and, filled with fearful and undefinable 
misgivings, Lady L communicated 
the incident to her brother. The story, 
however, until long afterwards, went 
no further, and, of course, it was jea- 
lously guarded from Barton, who con- 
tinued to amend, though slowly and 
imperfectly. 

Barton now began to walk occa- 
sionally in the court-yard which we 
have mentioned, and which being sur- 
rounded by a high wall, commanded no 
view beyond its ownextent. Here he, 
therefore, considered himself perfectly 
secure; and, but for a careless violation 
of orders by one of the grooms, he 
might have enjoyed, at least for some 
time longer, his much-prized immu- 
nity. Opening upon the public road, 
this yard was entered by a wooden 
gate, with a wicket in it, and which 
was further defended by an iron gate 
upon the outside. Strict orders ‘hi id 
been given to keep them carefully 
locked; but, spite of these, it had 
happened that one day, as Barton was 
slowly pacing this narrow enclosure, 
in his accustomed walk, and reaching 
the further extremity, was turning to 
retrace his steps, he saw the boarded 
wicket ajar, and the face of his tor- 
mentor immovably looking at him 
through the iron bars. For a few 
seconds he stood riveted to the earth— 
breathless and bloodless—in the fasci- 
nation of that dreaded gaze, and then 
fell helplessly and insensibly upon the 
pavement. 

There he was found a few minutes 
afterwards, and conveyed to his room— 
the apartment which he was never after- 
wards to leave alive. Henceforward a 
marked and unaccountable change was 
observable in the tone of his mind. 
Captain Barton was now no longer the 
excited and despairing man he had 
been before; a strange alteration had 
passed upon him—an unearthly tran- 
quillity reigned in his mind—it was the 
anticipated stillness of the grave. 

‘Montague, my friend, this struggle 
is nearly ended now,” he said, tran- 
quilly, but with a look of fixed and 
fearful awe. ‘*I have, at last, some 
comfort from that world of spirits, 
from which my punishment has come, 
I now know that my sufferings will 
soon be over.” 

Montague pressed him to speak on. 

“Yes,” said he, in a softened voice, 
‘*my punishment is nearly ended. 
From sorrow, perhaps, I shall never, 
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in time or eternity, escape; but my 
agony is almost over. Comfort has+ 
been revealed to me, and what remains 
of my allotted struggle I will bear 
with submission—even with hope.” 

«*T am glad to hear you speak so 
tranquilly, my dear fe llow,’ ’ said Mon- 
tague ; ‘‘ peace and cheer of mind are 
all you need to make you what you 
were.” 

*«*No, no—I never can be that,” 
said he, mournfully. ‘ I am no longer 
fit for life. I am soon to die: I do 
not shrink from death as I did. I am 
to see him but once again, and then all 
is ended.” 

‘¢ He said so, then?” 
tague. 

** He?—No, no: good tidings could 
scarcely come through him ; and these 
were good and welcome; and they 
came so solemnly and sweetly—wit 
unutterable love and melancholy, such 
as I could not—without saying more 
than is needful, or fitting, of other 
long-past sc enes and persons—fully 
explain to you.” As Barton said this 
he shed tears. 

«*Come, come,” said Montague, mis- 
taking the source of his emotions, “you 
must not give way. What is it, after all, 
but a pack of dre ‘ams and nonsense; or, 
at worst, the practices of a scheming 
rascal that enjoys his power of playing 
upon your nerves, and loves to exert 
it—a sneaking vagabond that owes you 
a grudge, and pays it off this way, 
not daring to try a more manly one.” 

so A grudge, indeed, he owes me— 
you say rightly,” said Barton, with a 
sudden shudder; “a grudge, as you 
call it. Oh, my God! when the } jus- 
tice of heaven permits the Evil one to 
carry out a scheme of vengeance— 
when its execution is committed to the 
lost and terrible victim of sin, who 
owes his own ruin to the man, the 
very man, whom he is commissioned 
to pursue—then, indeed, the torments 
and terrors of hell are anticipated on 
earth. But heaven has dealt merci- 
fully with me—hope has opened to me 
at last; and if death could come 
without the dreadful sight I am doom- 
ed to see, I would gladly close my 
eyes this moment upon “the world. 
But though death is welcome, I shrink 
with an agony you cannot understand 
—a maddening agony, an actual frenzy 
of terror—from the last encounter 
with that—that pemon, who has drawn 
me thus to the verge of the chasm, 
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and who is himself to plunge me down. 

_I am to see him again—once more— 
but under circumstances unutterably 
more terrific than ever.” 

As Barton thus spoke, he trembled 
so violently that Montague was really 
alarmed at the extremity of his sudden 
agitation, and hastened to lead him 
back to the topic which had before 
seemed to exert so tranquillizing an 
effect upon his mind. 

‘Tt was not a dream,” he said, 
after a time; “I was in a different 
state—I felt differently and strangely ; 
and yet it was all as real, as clear, and 
vivid, as what I now see and hear—it 
was a reality.” 

«¢ And what did you see and hear?” 
urged his companion. 

«* When I awakened from the swoon 
I fell into on seeing him,” said Barton, 
continuing as if he had not heard the 
question, ‘‘it was slowly, very slowly— 
I was reclining by the margin of a broad 
lake, with misty hills all round, and a 
soft, melancholy, rose-coloured light 
illuminated it all. It was unusually 


sad and lonely, and yet more beautiful 
than any ar scene. My head was 
leaning on the lap of a girl, and she 


was singing a strange and wondrous 
song, that told, I know not how— 
whether by words or harmonies—of 
all my life—all that is past, and all 
that is still to come; and with the 
song the old feelings that I thought 
had perished within me came back, 
and tears flowed from my eyes—partly 
for the song and its mysterious beauty, 
and partly for the unearthly sweetness 
of her voice; and yet I knew the 
voice—oh! how well; and I was spell- 
bound as I listened and looked at the 
strange and solitary scene, without 
stirring, almost without breathing— 
and, alas! alas! without turning my 
eyes toward the face that I knew was 
near me, so sweetly powerful was the 
enchantment that held me. And so, 
slowly and softly, the song and scene 
grew fainter, and ever fainter, to my 
senses, till all was dark and still again. 
And then I wakened to this world, as 
ou saw, comforted, for I knew that 
T wes forgiven much.” Barton wept 
again long and bitterly. 

From this time, as we have said, 
the prevailing tone of his mind was 
one of profound and tranquil melan- 
choly, This, however, was not with- 
out its interruptions. He was tho- 
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that he was to experience another and 
a final visitation, illimitably transcend- 
ing in horror all he had before expe- 
rienced. From this anticipated and 
unknown agony, he often shrunk in 
such paroxysms of abject terror and 
distraction, as filled the whole house- 
hold with dismay and superstitious 
panic. Even those among them who 
affected to discredit the supposition of 
preternatural agency in the matter, 
were often in their secret souls visited 
during the darkness and solitude of 
night with qualms and apprehensions, 
which they would not have readily 
confessed ; and none of them attempted 
to dissuade Barton from the resolution 
on which he now systematically acted, 
of shutting himself up in his own 
apartment. The window-blinds of this 
room were kept jealously down ; and 
his own man was seldom out of his 
presence, day or night, his bed being 
placed in the same chamber. 

This man was an attached and re- 
spectable servant; and his duties, in 
addition to those ordinarily imposed 
upon valets, but which Barton’s inde. 
pendent habits generally dispensed 
with, were to attend carefully to the 
simple precautions by means of which 
his master hoped to exclude the dread- 
ed recurrence of the ‘‘ Watcher,” as 
the strange letter he had at first re- 
ceived had designated his persecutor. 
And, in addition to attending to these 
arrangements, which consisted merely 
in anticipating the possibility of his 
master’s being, through any unscreen- 
ed window or open door, exposed to 
the dreaded influence, the valet was 
never to suffer him to be for one mo- 
ment alone—total solitude, even for a 
minute, had become to him now almost 
as intolerable as the idea of going 
abroad into the public ways—it was 
like some instinctive anticipation of 
what was coming. 

It is needless to say, that under 
these mysterious and horrible circum- 
stances, no steps were taken toward 
the fulfilment of that engagement into 
which he had entered. There was 
quite disparity enough in point of 
years, and indeed of habits, between 
the young lady and Captain Barton, 
to have precluded anything like very 
vehement or romantic attachment on 
her part. Though grieved and anxi- 
ous, therefore, she was very far from 
being heart-broken; a circumstance 


which, for the sentimental purposes of 
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our tale, is much to be deplored. But 
truth must be told, especially in a 
narration, whose chief, if not only, 
pretensions to interest consist in a 
rigid adherence to facts, or what are 
so reported to have been. 

Miss Montague, however, devoted 
much of her time to a patient but 
fruitless attempt to cheer the unhappy 
invalid. She read for him, and con- 
versed with him; but it was apparent 
that whatever exertions he made, the 
endeavour to escape from the one con- 
stant and ever present fear that preyed 
upon him, was utterly and miserably 
unavailing. 

Young ‘jadies are much given to the 
cultivation of pets ; and among those 
whoshared the favour of Miss Montague 
was a fine old owl, which the gardener, 
who caught him napping among the ivy 
of a ruined stable, had dutifully pre- 
sented to that young lady. 

The caprice which regulates such 
preferences was manifested in the ex- 
travagant favour with which this grim 
and ill-favoured bird was at once dis- 
tinguished by his mistress; and, trif- 
ling as this whimsical circumstance 
may seem, I am forced to mention it, 
inasmuch as it is connected, oddly 
enough, with the concluding scene of 
the story. Barton, so far from shar- 
ing in this liking for the new favourite, 
regarded it from the first with an anti- 
pathy as violent as it was utterly un- 
accountable. Its very vicinity was 
unsupportable to him. He seemed to 
hate and dread it with a vehemence 
absolutely laughable, and which, to 
those who have never witnessed the 
exhibition of antipathies of this kind, 
would seem all but incredible. 

With these few words of prelimi- 
nary explanation, I shall proceed to 
state the particulars of the last scene 
in this strange series of incidents. It 
was almost two o’clock one winter’s 
night, and Barton was, as usual at 
that hour, in his bed; the servant we 
have mentioned occupied a smaller 
bed in the same room, and a light was 
burning. The man was on a sudden 
aroused by his master, who said— 

*‘ IT can't get it out of my head that 
that accursed bird has got out some- 
how, and is lurking in some corner of 
the room. I have been dreaming of 
him. Get up, Smith, and look about ; 
search for him. Such hateful dreams! " 

The servant rose, and examined the 
chamber, and while engaged in so do- 
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ing, he heard the well-known sound, 

more like a long-drawn gasp than a 
hiss, with which these birds from their 
secret haunts affright the quiet of the 
night. This ghostly indication of its 
proximity —for the sound proceeded 
from the passage upon which Barton’s 
chamber-door opened—determined the 
search of the servant, who, opening the 
door, proceeded a step or two forward 
for the purpose of driving the bird away. 
He had, however, hardly entered the 
lobby, when the door behind him slowly 
swung to under the impulse, as it 
seemed, of some gentle current of air ; 
but as immediately over the door there 
was a kind of window, intended in the 
day-time to aid in lighting the passage, 
and through which at present the rays 
of the candle were issuing, the valet 
could see quite enough for his purpose. 
As he advanced he heard his master— 
who, lying in a well-curtained bed, 

had not, as it seemed, perceived his 
exit from the voeus-eéll him by name, 
and direct him to place the candle on 
the table by his bed. The servant, 

who was now some way in the long 
passage, and not liking to raise his 
voice for the purpose of. replying, lest 
he should startle the sleeping inmates 
of the house, began to walk hurriedl 

and softly back again, when, to his 
amazement, he heard a voice in the in- 
terior of the chamber answering calmly, 
and actually saw, through the window 
which overtopped the door, that the 
light was slowly shifting, as if carried 
across the chamber in answer to his 
master’s call. Palsied by a feeling 
akin to terror, yet not unmingled with 
a horrible curiosity, he stood breath- 
less and listening at the threshold, un- 
able to summon resolution to push 
open the door and enter. Then came 
a rustling of the curtains, and a sound 
like that of one who in a low voice 
hushes a child to rest, in the midst of 
which he heard Barton say, in a tone 
of stifled horror—‘*‘ Oh, God—oh, my 
God!” and repeat the same exclama- 
tion several times. Then ensued a si- 
lence, which again was broken by the 
same strange soothing sound; and at 
last there burst forth, in one ‘swelling 
peal, a yell of agony so appalling and 
hideous, that, under some impulse of 
ungovernable horror, the man rushed 
to the door, and with his whole strength 
strove to force it open. Whether it 
was that, in his agitation, he had him- 
self but imperfectly turned the handle, 

20 
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or that the door was really secured 
upon the inside, he failed to effect an 


entrance ; and as he tugged and push- 


ed, yell after yell rang louder and 
wilder through the chamber, accompa- 
nied all the while by the same hushed 
sounds. Actually freezing with ter- 
ror, and scarce knowing what he did, 
the man turned and ran down the pas- 
sage, wringing his hands in the extre- 
mity of horror and irresolution, At 


the stair-head he was encountered by 
General Montague, scared and eager, 
and just as they met the fearful sounds 
had ceased. 

** What is it ?—who—where is your 
master?” said Montague with the in- 


coherence of extreme agitation. Has 
anything—for God's sake, is anything 
wrong?” 

**Lord have mercy on us, it’s all 
over,” said the man, staring wildly 
toward his master’s chamber. ‘‘ He's 


dead, sir—I’m sure he’s dead. 
Without waiting for inquiry or ex- 
plenation, Montague, closely followed 


y the servant, hurried to the cham- 
ber-door, turned the handle, and push- 
ed it open. <As the door yielded to 


his pressure, the ill-omened bird of 
which the servant had been in search, 


uttering its spectral warning, started 


suddenly from the far side of the bed, 
and flying through the door-way close 
over their heads, and extinguishing, in 
his passage, the candle which Mon- 
tague carried, crashed through the 


skylight that overlooked the lobby, 


and sailed away into the darkness of 


the outer space. 

**There it is, God bless us,” 
pered the man, after a 
pause. 

**Curse that bird,” muttered the 
general, startled by the suddenness of 
the apparition, and unable to conceal 
his discomposure. 

‘The candle is moved,” said the 
man, after another breathless pause ; 
**see, they put it by the bed.” 

**Draw the curtains, fellow, 
don’t stand gaping there,” 
Montague, sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

«* Hold this, then,” said Montague, 
impatiently thrusting the candlestick 
into the servant’s hand, and himself 
advancing to the bed-side, he drew the 
curtains apart. The light of the can- 
dle, which was still burning at the bed- 
side, fell upon a figure huddled toge- 
ther, and half upright, at the head 


whis- 
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and 
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of the bed. It seemed as though it 
had slunk back as far as the solid pa- 


nelling would allow, and the hands 


were still clutched in the bed.clothes. 

‘*¢ Barton, Barton, Barton!” cried 
the general, with a strange mixture of 
awe and vehemence. He took the can- 
dle, and held it so that it shone full 
upon the face. The features were 
fixed, stern, and white ; the jaw was 
fallen; and the sightless eyes, still 
open, gazed vacantly forward toward 
the front of the bed. ‘* God Almighty, 
he’s dead,” muttered the general, as 
he looked upon this fearful spectacle. 
They both continued to gaze upon it 
in silence for a minute or more. * And 
cold, too,” whispered Montague, with. 
drawing his hand from that of the 
dead man. 

**And see, see—may I never have 
life, sir,” added the man, after ano- 
ther pause, with a shudder, “ but 
there was something else on the bed 
with him, Look therelook there— 
see that, sir.” 

As the man thus spoke, he pointed 
to a deep indenture, as if caused by a 


heavy pressure, near the foot of the 
bed. 


Montague was silent. 

‘Come, sir, come away, for God’s 
sake,” whispered the man, drawing 
close up to him, and holding fast by 
his arm, while he glanced fearfully 
round ; ‘* what good can be done ‘here 
now—come away, for God’s sake f” 

At this moment they heard the steps 


of more than one approaching, and 


Montague, hastily desiring the ser. 
vant to arrest their progress, endea- 
voured to loose the rigid gripe with 
which the fingers of the dead man 
were clutched in the bed-clothes, and 
drew, as well as he was able, the aw- 
ful figure into a reclining — then 
closing the curtains carefully upon it, 
he hastened himself to meet those per- 
sons that were approaching. 

- * o . . * 

7 * o *. * 

It is needless to follow the person- 
ages so slightly connected with this 
narrative, into the events of their af- 
ter life ; it is enough for us to remark, 
that no clue to the solution of these 
mysterious occurrences was ever after 
discovered; and so long an interval 
having now passed since the event 
which we have just described conclud- 
ed this strange history, it is scarcely 
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to be expected that time can throw 
any new lights upon its dark and in- 
explicable outline. Until the secrets 


of the earth shall be no longer hidden, 
therefore, these transactions must re- 
main shrouded in their original impe- 
netrable obscurity. 

The only occurrence in Captain Bar- 
ton’s former life to which reference 
was ever made, as having any possible 
connexion with the sufferings with 
which his existence closed, and which 
he himself seemed to regard as working 
out aretribution for some grievous sin 
of his past life, was a circumstance 
which not for several years after his 
death was brought to light. The na- 
ture of this disclosure was painful to 
his relatives, and discreditable to his 
memory. As, however, we have ex- 
ercised the caution of employing ficti- 
tious names; and as there are now 
very few living who will be able to re- 
fer to the actors in this drama, their 
real names and places in society, there 
is nothing to prevent our stating, in 
two or three lines, 
this discovery. 

It appeared, then, that some six 
years before Captain Barton’s final 
return to Dublin, he had formed, in 


the town of Plymouth, a guilty at- 


tachment, the object of whic +h was the 
daughter of one of the ship’s crew 


under his command. The father had 
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visited the frailty of his unhappy child 
with extreme harshness, and even bru-- 


tality, and it was said that she had 
died heart-broken, Presuming upon 
Barton’s implication in her guilt, this 
man had conducted himself toward 
him with marked insolence, and Bar- 
ton retaliated this, and what he re- 
sented with still more exasperated bit- 
terness—his treatment of the unfor- 


tunate girl—by a systematic exercise 


of those terrible and ar bitrary seve- 


rities which the regulations ‘of the 
navy placed at the command of those 
who are responsible for its discipline. 
The man had at length made his es- 
cape, while the vessel was in port at 


Lisbon, but died, as it was said, in an 


hospital in that town, of the wounds 
inflicted in one of his recent and san- 
guinary punishments. 

Whether these circumstances in re- 
ality bear, or not, upon the occur- 
rences of Barton’s after-life, it is, of 
course, impossible to say. It seems, 


however, more than probable that they 
were, at least in his own mind, closely 
associated with them. But however 
the truth may be, as to the origin and 
motives of this mysterious persecu- 
tion, there can be no doubt that, with 
respect to the agencies by which it 
WAS AC complished, absolute and impe- 


netrable mystery is like to prevail 
until the day of doom. 
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Charon and Catiline. 


(FROM KLEIST. ) 


es 


t. 
A ghastly, bloody Form had just descended 
To the black borders of the Stygian ferry, 
‘© Hey-day!” cried Charon, staring from his wherry, 
«* Whom have we here? I take it, friend, you ended 
Your life above in some infernal scuffle ! 
What was the name you vaunted? Eh, my hero? 
Come ; out with it! No use in trying to muffle 
The truth in these parts! Tell me—was it Nero ?”— 
* No!” said the Shadow, “it was CaTILINE.” 
—“ Ah, so? I have heard of you—some friends of mine 
Have given me the deuce of a description 
Of you, out-devilling what I might expect 
Of Scythian, Carthaginian, or Egyptian. 
Why did you seek to desolate your country ? 
Your fortunes and her own must have been wrecked 
Together. Was it Genius, or Effrontery, 
Or Madness, that impelled you ?”—Catiline frowned. 
—* It was—Revenge ! My country owed me much, 
And she refused me all. Rome ever ground 
The Ambitious to the dust. JZ was ambitious, 
And sought the associate agency of such 
As showed congenial spirits with mine own, 
To avenge myself. The Mean-souled and Malicious 
Betrayed me, and I fell. The rest is known, 
«© And—so am I.”—“ Ay! Better known than trusted,” 
Grinned Charon.—*“ Should I have sat down and rusted 
In indolence? No! I was born to shine. 
I was ambitious, and, of course, importunate 
For office—quite a Cesar in my line, 
As great a man, but only not so fortunate !”— 
—‘* What were your virtues?”—I had none! I gratified 
My every passion without stint or measure ; 
And not one compact which my love of Pleasure 
Made with my thirst of Power was left unratified. 
I was the soul of Lewdness and of Revelry !’* 


Che Veiled Emage at Faiz. 
(FROM SCHILLER. ) 


i. 
There studied in great Sais, long agone, 

A young man whom the burning thirst of Knowledge 

Had driven from school to school, from college unto college. 
Much had he learned, but learned in vain, for none 


* The reader will, perhaps, excuse the accident which deprives him of the few 
remaining lines of this poem. I had prepared them for the press, but, unfortunately, 
mislaid them, until it became too late to supply their loss! The substance of them, 
however, is simply this :—That after a good deal of what the blunt Red Men of 
America would call ‘‘ Palaver,” has been expended on both sides, Charon at length 

ives up his office to Catiline, and, while he takes a long sleep himself, permits the 
oman to row his boat whithersoever he pleases. I need not add, that the allegory 
is of a purely German character. J. Cc. M. 





The Veiled Image at Sais. 


Of all his teachers could supply the want 

That aye made ache his bosom and his brain ; 
Still through the watches of the night he sought 
Some lore beyond. His latest Hierophant 

In vain with tears implored him to restrain 
The ardour that consumed him. “I have nought 
Unless I have The Entire !” exclaimed the youth. 

Is this a question, then, of More or Less ? 
Is, after all, thy so-much vaunted Truth 

Like Money, which the holder may possess 
Either in larger or in pettier sums ? 

Take but one tone from Music—what becomes 
Of all the rest? Strip from the Rainbow’s clothing 

A single hue—and what remains behind ? 

The answer of the philosophic mind, 
As of the ingenuous, must be, ‘ Nothing! Nothing!’” 


It. 


One day, among many others, it so chanced 
That, as the Teacher and the Pupil walked 
Together through a Temple, and long talked 
On this and topics of a kindred nature, 
A Veiléd Image of gigantic stature 
Struck the youth’s ever-restless eye. He glanced 
Up to the Hierophant. ‘ Wherefore this veil ?” 

He asked. ‘ What may it shroud ?—* It shrouds The Truth.” 
«« Ha, sayest thou so ?” exclaimed the impetuous youth. 
“* Then I uplift it!” The shocked priest advanced 

With tottering steps. He trembled and turned pale. 


Ill. 


‘* Beware!” he said. ‘ No mortal may upraise 
That awful curtain! ‘ Whoso’ —thus of old 
The oracle of Isis ran—‘ shall dare 
Invade my Sanctuary, he shall behold— 
The Truth.’”—** And what, then, have J sought elsewhere ? 
Here is a chance not met in many days!” 
But thou? Hast thou thyself not raised this veil ?”— 
“ Never !”—** Thou didst not care ?”—* I did not dare!” 
—* Strange! What withheld thee? Not some idle tale?” 
—* The dread words of the Goddess—the Command !— 
Lightly this sheath would yield unto my hand, 
But, what a weight would thenceforth evermore 
Press down even unto Hades my sad soul! 
The Hope were gone I had looked to as my goal— 
The Peace were lost no Knowledge could restore !” 


IV. 


Home went the youth in agitated mood. 
The uneasy heat that burned within his blood 
Permitted him no rest. And to and fro 
He wandered hurriedly till midnight came, 
When, with a heart all fever and all flame, 
He hastened to the Temple. With one bound 
He scaled the sacred wall, and then, with slow 
Step, moving up the aisle, he glanced around. 
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v. 
Silence and Solitude! The echo of 
His own profaning steps alone brake through 
The stillness. Through the cupola above 
The moon shone downward mournfully and blue. 
He gazed round on the images pale and tall, 
And looking almost formless in the dim 
Rays of the moon that fell on floor and wall, 
Until his soul felt overborne by awe, 
And a cold shudder thrilled through every limb. 
At length, advancing further on, he saw 
The Veiléd One, more terrible than all! 


VI. 
He approaches. Is the attempt not overbold? 
What, if it slay with horror or surprise ? 
He pauses. A mist swims before his eyes. 
His troubled blood burns hot or freezes cold. 
Meanwhile his conscience questions him—** What wilt 
Thou do, Unhappy One? Why wilt thou heap 
Upon thy soul this mountain-load of guilt ? 
Think’st thou the lightnings of the Gods will sleep 
Where Sacrilege provokes them? ‘¢ None shall raise 
This veil till mine own hand shall have unrolled it!’ 
So spake the Goddess.” ....... “Ha! Icarenot! Fear 
Avaunt! Who shall prohibit me to gaze 
Upon The Truth? I must, I wit behold it!” 


« Behold it!” 


Returns a hollow echo in his ear. 


Vil. 


There stand none by to menace and to warn— 
The daring youth will hesitate no more. 
HE RAISES UP THE VEIL, AND * * * * 
- * * * . 
The Hierophants discovered him next morn 
Stretched pale and senseless on the marble floor. 
What had he seen or learned? Iknow not! None 
Have ever known! Not long from that dread morning 
He lingered ; and his dreadful secret died 
Along with him. But evermore were gone 
His peace of soul, his thirst of lore, his pride ! 
«* Woe to the man,”—such was his last sad warning— 
«‘ Woe to the man who seeks,—and, above all, 
Who seeks by ways unhallowed and forbidden 
To learn the Unknown, and penetrate the Hidden ! 
His happiness is flown beyond recall ! 


Rolvo, 
(FROM UHLAND.) 


In the vales of rich Provence 

Rose the brilliant Minnesingers. 
There the soul of old Romance 

Filled the lyre beneath their fingers. 








Roldo. 










ll. 






Summer’s flowers and songful voices, 
All that eye delights to see, 

All wherein the heart rejoices, 

Taught them Love and Poetry. 








Ill. 






Happy valleys, green and warm, 

Your bright bloom departed never, 
But your gem, your crown, your charm 
Were the Minnesingers ever ! 








Iv. 
O! those blithest Minstrel-Ritters, 

Bold and tender, meek and strong ! 
Goldenly their memory glitters 
Through the clouds of Time and Song! 










v. 


Wide and far throughout their band 
Long had Roldo’s fame been vaunted ; 

Long men marvelled through the land 

What strange ladye-love he chaunted ! 











VI, 
None could weet and none discover 
Where abode by night or day 
She to whom her passionate lover 
Consecrated each sweet lay! 










Vil. 
Only somewhiles in the deep 

Waste of night some few beheld her 
Gliding like a Shape of Sleep 
Whither Love or Fate impelled her. 










Vill. 


And if Roldo sought to embrace her 
She was lost in mist and haze, 

If he arose and thought to trace her 

Blinding darkness mocked his gaze. 










IX. 
Pilgrims o’er the Eastern Sea, 

Brought the tidings home in wonder, 
How the Princess Ilmalee 
Won all hearts—then trod them under! 









x. 
Roldo heard ; and late and early 

Throbbed his heart yet more and more; 
So, at last, he sought the pearly 
Sunny Transoxanian shore. 












XI. 
O! thou headlong stormy Sea, 

Foaming past all bounds and barriers ; 
What avails, to combat thee, 
All the might of Europe's warriors ? 
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XI. 
Far from bowery Transoxania 
Sped the lashed bark on her course : 
Toward the coast of Karamania 
Must she hie and fly perforce ! 


XL. 
Two days on his toilsome way 
Did the shipwrecked Knight deplore him ; 
On the third, in Morning’s ray, 
A bright palace rose before him. 


XIV. 
*Twas the beauteous Queen’s of Ladjik. 
Fearful tales were told of her! 
Of her magic, of her tragic 
Deeds wild rumours were astir ! 


XV. 
Wide she flung the portals bright— 
Wide, to greet the comely stranger. 
Little dreamed he, hapless Knight, 
What he hereby dared for Danger ! 


XVI. 


Circled round by many a maiden, 

Clad in robes of dazzling sheen, 
And, all gift-and-treasure laden, 

Steps she forward—she, the Queen. 


XVII. 
And, forth into the azure air, 
As she sees the Knight advancing, 
Holds she out her hand so fair, 
Like a pearl ’mid sapphire glancing. 


XVII. 
But, oh, loved Provence! gaze hither, 
And behold thy Hero now! 
He sinks earthward, his limbs wither, 
And the death-mist shades his brow! 


XIX, 
Faintly, feebly, looks he up— 
« Ah!” he groans, * too late I know thee! 
Ah! too late I curse the cup 
Of black witching wine I owe thee! 


XX. 


* Knights and maidens, list my warning ! 
Raise your thoughts Gop above— 

Give to Him, night, noon, and morning, 
All your hearts and all your love! 


XXI. 


‘“‘ There be evil Tempters round you— 

There lurk Watchers through the gloom— 
Oh! if Sin’s dark spells have bound you, 

Think of Roldo and his doom!” 





The Alarm-Bell of Cologne. 


The Alarm-Bell of Cologne. 
(FROM SEIDL.) 


I. 


The Bell of Cologne Cathedral was toneless grown and old— 
Who now shall cast a fresh one, and win renown and gold ? 
Karl Wolf, the famous founder—a wild man and a bold— 

Is he whom the Rath* have chosen to form the mighty mould. 


Il. 
A glorious thought it was for him to think how, in after times, 
That noble Bell would wake afar the city by its chimes ; 
And that while the fame of other men had sunk in Oblivion’s gulf, 
All still would tell how the Minster-bell was cast by the great Karl Wolf! 


Ill. 


The mould is baked in Gon’s great name on Schulen-Erhard’s hill ; 
The furnace glows, the metal flows along in a fiery rill. 

The Bell of Cologne Cathedral is, in sooth, a Bell to found! 

And, blent with laugh and jest, full many a grave remark goes round. 


IV. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the gladsome work is finished, amiddle cheers— 
*T was carried on in Gop His name, and none have any fears. 
The mould must now be broken. Stand off, men!—So! Uplift 


The sledge, and strike! Now, try the Bell!...0! by Heaven, a rift! a rift! 


Vv. 
With gloomy brow and angry soul Karl Wolf rebakes the mould ; 
And sullenly, in the name of Gop, is the fluid mass outrolled. 
The workmen toil; the Bell cools down—Hurrah ! now steady and swift 
With the heavy hammer! O! by Heaven, again a rift, a rift! 


vi. 


Rage fills the Founder’s bosom ; a fierce thought strikes his mind. 

« Heaven casts me off!” he cries aloud. ‘ Hell scarce can be less kind! 
By all the Powers of Darkness, I will not be brought to shame— 

I cast this Bell, now not in Gon’s, but in the Devil’s name!” 


Vil. 

The furnace glows, the metal flows along in a fiery stream— 

Now, down with the sledge!...Oh, such a Bell! It dazzles by its gleam! 
The people throng with flute and song around the work thus done, 

And all rejoice with one glad voice, as though for a victory won! 


VIII. 


A hundred hands are now employed to lift it up on high— 

Was never before such glittering ore confronted with the sky. 

But ere it swing, loud cries arise—‘* Wolf, this is thy work alone! 

But test its sound.” Karl Wolf strikes hard...O God! that horrible tone! 


* Council. 
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IX. 
So strange and hollow, so dread and drear a knoll was never heard ; 
It seemed to swell from central Hell, it was so wild and weird! 
In horror the bearers hastened to hang it in the tower ; 
And its dreadful toll was heard that eve until the midnight hour! 


Z 

But silent bode it after, long; men feared its very sound ; 

Bright still it shone, but its fearful tone thrilled through the earth around. 
If ye touch it with the finger tis heard for miles afar ; 

But the ringers only toll it now in storm, or fire, or war ! 


Che Ruined Church of Wiinanverban. 
(FROM SEIDL.) 


I 


High on the hill of Winanderban 
There stands a lone and deserted pile— 
A church, removed from the ken of Man, 
But nearer Heaven the while! 


qt. 


Its porch is darkened with moss and weeds, 
But never by the human form, 

Save when some wandering wild yager needs 
A shelter from the storm. 


It. 


The bells that once pealed such solemn chimes 
Hang silent in the turret’s height, 

Except when Tempest and Wind at times 
Awake them in the night. 


IV. 


Yet, oft and oft has the lightning’s fire 
Flashed up the aisle to the chancel rail, 
And, snake-like, wound round the slender spire, 
Nor left harm in its trail! 


Vv 


A time there was when the harp and hymn 
Resounded deep through this holy Haunt, 

When yon high roof, now adust and dim, 
Echoed with many a chaunt! 


vi. 
But monk no longer, in cloak and cowl, 
Sings here or prays: ’tis a change to rue 
That now ye hear but the dismal owl 
Hoot forth his blank * To-whoo !’ 





The Conversion of Witekind. 


vil. 


Yet, as the halo begirds around 
The mourning moon upon Winter eves, 
The air of Heaven seems to bless the ground 
Whereon this lone church grieves. 


Vill. 


Green grows its grass, green, and soft, and tall ; 
And far more brightly the Summer’s flowers 
Bloom and rejoice round yon ruined wall, 
Than many in garden bowers! 


Ix. 


And, more than all, there surrounds its sod 
An atmosphere of such sanctity ! 

Oh, stranger! wouldst thou ask aught of Gop, 
Kneel here in prayer with me! 


Che Conhberston of Witekiny, 
(A.D. 785.) 
(FROM VOGL.) 


I 


At midnight, alone, 


On the red battle-field 
Stands Witekind, Chief of the Saxon Host— 
Alas for him!—the day has been lost ; 
All dimmed show his axe and shield, 
And himself stands there like a man of stone! 
Woe, woe, woe, 
Oh, woe for thee, Prince Witekind! 


Il. 
Around him lie piled, 
All stiff and stark, 
His warriors, covered with wounds and blood, 
Yet calm in feature! The iron mood 
And countenance fierce and dark 
Of the Saxon, when dead, are those of a child! 
Brave, grave, suave, 
Were the warriors of noble Witekind ! 


It. 
But Witekind’s heart 
It burns like fire— 
“ Oh, Karl!’* he cries, “ the Gods I adore 
Will yet avenge me in streams of gore. 
Thou shalt not baffle their ire— 
Low, low shalt thou Jie before we part ! 


Bow, now, thou 
By Irmiat shalt, before Prince Witekind |” 


* Charlemagne. + One of Witekind’s idols, 
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IV. 

In a pilgrim’s garb, 

Which hides his mail, 
He wends his way by the Weser’s flood, 
He thirsts, he burns for the Emperor’s blood— 

He hath sworn he shall not fail, 

And forthright as the javelin-barb, 

He speeds to his goal, 
The brave, the untamed, the headlong Witekind ! 


v. 

O’er wilds and wastes, 

And by hill and plain. 
He hieth unhalting day or night, 
The lightning’s anger, the hurricane’s might, 

Assail the Hero in vain: 

On, on through Saxony still he hastes. 

Few knew who 
That great-souled warrior was, Prince Witekind! 


VI. 

Five long days now 

Are over and past, 
And wearied Nature will dree no more. 
He sinks to rest in the hollow core 

Of.an aged oak at last. 

But even in sleep he forgets not his vow. 

No! oh, no! 
It is part of his fiery soul, Prince Witekind’s! 


vir. 
He dreams he stands 
In the Emperor's hall. 

And he lifts his arm to smite his foe, 

When a blinding light-flash lays him low, 

And the blade and the buckler fall 

On the marble floor from his paralysed hands. 

But anon is gone 


That dream, and again he feels he is Witekind! 


Vill. 
** Revenge!” he cries, 
« It shall yet be mine!” 
And, like a destroying Angel of Gloom, 
Despatched from the realms of Death and Doom, 
Again along hill and ravine, 


And marish and plain and forest he hies. 
Still will thrill 
That thirst of blood through the breast of Witekind! 


IX. 


Through the gates of Aix, 
In his dark apparel, 
He glides as a ghost through the throngéd street, 
** Say, where, my friend, am I like to meet 
Thy blessed Emperor Karl? 
I bear him weighty tidings to-day!” 
Thus asked of a monk 


The valorous Pagan warrior, Witekind. 





The Conversion of Witekind. 


xX. 


The monk replied— 
« All Europe appears 
Too narrow to yield the great Karl a home! 
But hie thee hence to the Minster-dome, 
For, there, in the morning tide 
He hearkens the holy Mass with tears !”"— 
The heathen frowned. 
Little weeted the monk he had parted with Witekind! 


XI. 
Few minutes more 
And the Pagan Chief 
For the first time stands upon holy ground. 
With cold fixed eye he gazes around. 
Of the holy Christian belief, 
Of the Gop whom the Nazarene priests adore, 
What knows or cares 
The barbarous idol-worshipper, Witekind ? 


XII. 


The hymns are sung ; 
The incense mounts ; 
The serges burn on altar and shrine ; 
And now outgushes the heavenly wine 
Of prayer from a thousand founts. 
The veriest babe hath found a tongue ; 
And a strange change 
For a moment illumes the soul of Witekind! 


XIII. 
But this departs, 
And he darts his eyes 
With a searching glance around the pile, 
Until in the chancel, above the aisle, 
At length, enthroned, he descries 


The Idolized of all Christian hearts. 
All mild as a child 


He seems, though scarce in the sight of Prince Witekind ! 


XIV. 


And the vestals on whom 
His glance now turns, 
Shine round in the brilliant Summer’s ray, 


Like the young fresh flowers of a brighter May. 
The light of Devotion burns, 


As the roses of Innocence also bloom 
On their fair brows— 
But they melt not the iron purpose of Witekind! 


XV. 


Long stands he apart, 
All stern of mood, 
He thinks on the corses gory and pale 
That strew the depths of the Weser Vale, 
And nought but his Conqueror’s blood 


Can quench the fires of his vengeful heart ! 
So deems and dreams 
For a time as yet the haught Prince Witekind! 
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xvi. 


But there flows anon 
From the marvellous choir 


A strain of melody full and clear 


What magic is it enchants the ear ? 


The tones of the Voice and Lyre 
Are blent with angelic sweetness in one ; 
And soon the sword 
Falls loosened and lost from the grasp of Witekind! 


XVII, 

And the tinkling bell 

Gives forth a sound— 
And the Faithful, nobles and dames, bow down, 
And Karl bends lowly his head and crown, 

His golden crown to the ground. 

Then,awhile is hushed the choir’s deep swell ; 

And awe and amaze 
Succeed to delight in the soul of Witekind. 


XVIII. 


And slowly he falls 
On his bended knee. 
Emotions he never hath known before 


Pervade him now to the bosom’s core. 
Yet never with joy so free 
Hath he worshipped Stone in his own rude halls. 


He adoreth Gop 
With a spirit unbound from fear, he Witekind! 


XIX. 


The Mass is o’er, 


And the holy hymns 


Are chaunted anew by Old and Young. 
And as Witekind hears them freshly sung 
There thrills through his heart and limbs 
A deeper ecstasy : more and more 
To his bosom’s core, 


The power of Christ becomes known to Witekind! 


xX. 


** Yes, Karl!” he cries, 
«* Thy God is in truth 
A greater than all my gods by far 
There dawns on my soul a heavenly star. 


I have worshipped idols from youth ; 
But henceforth, mark me, I turn mine eyes 


To Christ alone!” 
So spake unto Karl the noble Prince Witekind. 


XXII. 
And Karl replied— 
And these were his words, 


« All honour to thee, my friend, my mate! 
Thou Saxon Lion, my foe of late! 
For Christ is the Lord of Lords, 
And Gop like Him there is none beside— 
Thine angel hath 


Sent thee hither to-day, O, valorous Witekind ! 





Hypochondriasis. 


XXII. 


“ The mighty Gop 
Hath chosen thee ! 


He hath work, no doubt, for thee to do, 


Be thou but faithful and leal and true, 
And thou in thy turn shalt see 
That never another Hero trod 
The earth whose worth 
And glory will match thine own, O, Witekind! 


XXIII, 


“ Rule henceforth o’er 
Fair Saxony’s land ; 
Rule thou, and thine heirs to the latest age— 
Thy name will yet shine in History’s page 

In colours glowing and grand !” 
That mightiest Emperor spake no more. 


But the crowd aloud 
Praised Gon for the change in the heart of Witekind, 


Mypochonvriasts. 


(FROM COUNT AUERSPERG.) 


I. 
There lived years back a dismal chum vf mine, 
Who stuck to me like leather. 


Not one sole single hour from ten to nine 


But found us both together. 

He bored me till my very soul despaired 
In east-windy weather, 

And I might either growl or grin; he cared 
Not one feather whether. 


II, 


“‘ Take up a pistol,” would the scoundrel say, 
** And just draw the trigger 

Against your numscull this chill drizzly day. 
I'll be your grave-digger !” 

I, in reply, would sigh,—and try and fry 


A chop—but the horrid nigger 
When I had eaten it would wax well nigh 
Thrice uglier and bigger! 


Itt. 
O’er all facetious funny things this dull 
Dog was sure to throw a 


Hideous, hugeous, odious bucketfull 
Of cold water, or co-céa 3 

He would suggest to you strange thoughts and dark, 
And would often goa 

Dreary voyage in some lone monster-ark, 


Like old Gaffer Noah. 
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IV. 
Quoth he to me at last—‘ There'll sing no gale 
Through your churchyard bower-yew— 
Because a big fish—very like a whale— 
Will one o’ these days devour you. 
What matter, though? Come, now, don’t let my tale 
So utterly o’erpower you ! 
My poor soft smoky slob, you turn quite pale— 
Pray, are you ill, eh ?—How’re you ? 


Vv. 
“ This fish won't bolt you—mark you that, now—do ! 
He'll be for preferring 
To masticate you at leisure,—much as you 
Might a cod or herring. 
While Ae preys, you'll have time to pray al-sé ; 
Bit by bit a bury’ng 
Into his mighty maw you'll slowly go— 
Don’t doubt it—I’m unerring!” 


vi. 


I called upon our mortified P. P. 
On a not-long-passed day. 

« Pray will you eat some fish ?” he asked of me— 
« This, you know is a fast-day.” 

I looked, I guess, as gloomy and as grim 
As Algiers’ out-cast Dey. 

Quite the reverse!” at length I answered him, 


For I thought upon my last day! 


vil. 
But Summer came—and one fine balmy morn 
I took a thought to travel. 
So, slinging round my neck my bugle-horn, 
I trudged it o’er the gravel. 
The intricacies of many a wild and wood 
Did I that day unravel, 


And, after clearing forest, field and flood, 
I reached the hill of Stavel. 


VIII. 

I clomb it up, and glanced around—the sight 
Was beautiful and cheery. 

My soul felt quite reborn, my spirits light— 
Never was I less weary ! 

But—my poor comrade—the unfortunate wight— 
Poor old Sir Distnal Dreary— 

Where was he? Had he taken fright and flight ? 
I missed him,—and grew jeery. 


IX. 
“ The poor, poor devil! thus I spake—* O where, 
Where in the wide world is he 2?” 
I looked down to the valley far and fair, 
And felt my brain grow dizzy. 





Hypochondriasis. 


I wondered, pondered, squandered guesses—my 
Conjectures were most busy. 

But, ha!—what’s that? By Jove, Isee him lie 
Down there, I think!—Yes, ’tis he! 


X. 
I made my way to him. He was dead! Ho! Ho! 


If the wind had been a wafter 
Of my guffaws the town of Stavel might show 
The loss of many a rafter. 
There never was heard, I seriously believe, 
Such uproarious laughter 
As mine that day was,—-and,—which makes me grieve, 
Will be none such hereafter. 


XI. 

I buried the poor fellow—and upon 
His grave I wrote as follows, 

“Here lies an ancient plague, Herr Wppochon. 
My-enemy—and Apollo’s. 

Peace with his bones! Don’t wake him, friend! He may, 
The hoggish wretch who swallows 

Too many sausages!” I then went my wa 


Home o’er the hills and heliees ! 
J. C. M. 


Vou. XXX.—No. 179. 
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THE COMIC ALPENSTOCK. 


BY GUIDO MOUNTJOY. 


CHAPTER II. 


DIRECTIONS TO TOURISTS, AND REQUI- 
SITES FOR THE EXPEDITION, 


Your first care should be to get into 
Switzerland. You may enter it either 
by Germany or France; Rhine it, or 
Rhone it, at your discretion. The 
approach from Germany is through 
the Vallee de L’Enfer, which will re- 
mind you that the ancient name of 
the country was Hel-vetia. It would 
seem, indeed, that either Beelzebub, 
Mephistopheles, or some other demon 
of distinction, had, time out of mind, 
meddled a good deal in the local affairs 
of the Swiss, from the number of 
bridges which bear the appellation of 
Pont-de-Diable, and also from the 
number of Alpine pinnacles, which 
are probably named from the satanic 
horns, such as the Matterhorn, Schreck- 
horn, Faulhorn, Netterhorn, and Wild- 
horn. The coolness of the country 
naturally recommends it to the inha- 
bitants of torrid climes. The transi- 
tion from “ Alps of fire” to Alps of 
snow, must be prodigiously refreshing. 

Saussure recommends those who 
are unused to Alpine excursions, to 
accustom themselves, for some time 
before they set out, to look down 
from heights, and over precipices, so 
as to familiarize their eyes with peeps 
into abysses, and guard against the 
dizziness which is apt to seize inex- 
perienced people at fearful elevations. 
To act upon this prudent advice, you 
may make a tour of visits to all the 
steeples and public monuments in the 
metropolis; you would probably be 
permitted to pass an hour a-day on 
the ball of St. Paul's, for a fair remu- 
neration to the Dean and Chapter. 
At all events, there is nothing to pre- 
vent your taking an hour's exercise, 
every morning, on the parapet of your 
own house. With your knapsack on 
your back, and your pole in your hand, 
it would be a capital training for the 
Alps, and make you a very entertain- 
ing subject of observation to your 


opposite neighbours, into the bar- 
gain. 


THE KNAPSACK. 


Pedestrians usually carry knapsacks: 
if you are an ass, you will carry your 
pannier on your own back; if you are 
a sensible man, you will carry it by 
proxy. It makes a considerable dif- 
ference in packing a knapsack,whether 
the tourist means to carry it himself, 
or make a guide carry it for him. 
However, practice will do a great deal 
for you in this respect also. You 
might take a preparatory excursion, 
fully accoutred, moustached and all, 
up Snow Hill, fancying it Mont 
Blane ; try your strength in the passes 
of Cheapside; or what would you 
think of an experimental tour in the 
Savoy ? 


WHAT TO PUT IN IT. 


One shirt at least—the more like a 
sailor’s the better, it being the present 
mode for landsmen to look as like sea- 
men as possible in that respect. If 
you are an Englishman, you will take 
soap ; if a German, you will dispense 
with it. A razor would be superfluous, 
as you will aim at being horribly hirsute 
on your travels, and continue very hairy 
even for some months after your re- 
turn home. A good plan is to choose 
a comrade who is likely to be tolerably 
well provided with all the little ac- 
commodations for the toilette, such as 
brushes, bear’s-grease, eau-de-Cologne, 
&c., as well as with a few pair of 
extra shoes and stockings. This will 
save you the trouble of encumbering 
yourself with a variety of articles, very 
convenient to have, but very trouble- 
some to carry, and also very easily lost 
in the confusion of a start by day- 
break. One of the party, at least, 
ought to carry a looking-glass, for the 
looking-glasses in the bed-rooms of 
the Swiss as well as the German inns, 
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are generally hung so high, that tra- 
vellers who do shave themselves are 
obliged to call for a ladder, or clamber 
upon their dressing tables. If you 
propose to do Mont-Blanc, or any of 
the great Alpine exploits, you ought 
to be provided with a green gauze 
veil, lip-salve in quantities, boxes of 
pectoral lozenges, a stethoscope, iron 
crampons for your feet, hatchets to 
cut the mountains down that oppose 
your progress, planks to throw over 
chasms, and ropes by which you and 
your guides may be attached together, 
so that when one falls or slips into a 
crevice, the rest may be sure to follow 
him. You ought also, on an expedi- 
tion of this nature, to be furnished 
with writing materials; and there is 
a very useful little book, entitled, 
“Five Minutes’ Advice on the Making 
of Wills,” which I would strongly 
advise you to add to your other ac- 
coutrements, if you do not happen to 
have a lawyer in your suite or party. 

I need not advise you to wear the 
oddest-shaped hat (any colour but 
black) that you can procure for money. 
It has often struck me that the love 
of wearing fantastic hats is, with nine 
tourists out of ten, more than half 
their motive for going abroad. It is 
an innocent pleasure or pride—gratify 
it by all means; and I do not see why 
you should not wear a coat equally 
outre, to match. Let the buttons be 
as big as Stilton cheeses, and the 
pockets innumerable. The skirts 
cannot be too preposterous. You 
ought to look picturesque, going to 
such a country as Switzerland. The 
pedestrian enjoys, in common with the 
painter and poet, the licence—* quid- 
ibet audendi”—of daring anything in 
the way of dress or undress. 

You may meet your dearest friend 
in an Alpine party, and not recognize 
him. The lawyer exchanges his wig 
and gown for a straw hat and a blouse. 
The doctor arrays himself as a cha- 
mois-hunter, and trys to look asifhe only 
killed game. That personage who is so 
very like a bandit on the Rhigi, is not 
very remote from one in London either, 
for he is an attorney of Serjeant's Inn. 
That desperate-looking Whiskerandos, 
in a French casquette and Russia-duck, 
is a quiet curate when he is at home in 
Essex. But who, in the name of all 
that is marvellous, is that romantic 
figure, with a conical beaver, pistols 
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in his belt, brandishing his pole like a 
battle-axe, now and then winding his 
horn like a mountain-chief, and brown 
and bearded as a field of ripe wheat ? 
Can it be William Tell ?—can it be 
Werner Stauffacher, or one of the im- 
mortal three of Griitli? No; by all 
that is outrageous, I know him now. 
It is Mr. Thomas Perkins of Alder- 
mansbury ! 


GUIDES. 


Guides are paid in Switzerland six 
French francs a-day. They are bound 
to guide you to all manner of danger- 
ous places for that sum; and, in gene- 
ral, they acquit themselves honestly of 
their engagement. The peculiarity of 
their profession is, that ae are re- 
tained and rewarded expressly to lead 
people into perilous situations. They are 
bound to bring you into difficulties, but 
under no manner of obligation to bring 
you safe out of them. The dangers 
of Alpine travelling consist much more 
in following guides than in capes 
withthem. Youcan hazard your nec 
often enough, without paying Alphonse 
Cassetéte, or Annibal Passamonte, five 
shillings a-day to assist you. However, 
it is the fashion to take a guide, or 
guides, and you will, of course, be 
guided by the fashion. Do so, there- 
fore, by all means; but don’t blame 
Guido Mountjoy, if you leave your 
bones on the glaciers ber the lammer- 
geyer to pick, after the wolves have 
dined on you. I have no objection to 
make to the principle. which Murray 
lays down, that “ a guide ought not to 
be too far advanced in years.” Do not 
go up the Jungfrau, or attempt, the 
Furca pass, with a cicerone past se- 
venty. See that he is not blind, or 
lame, or deaf as a post, or epileptic, 
or apoplectic, or far advanced in con- 
sumption or asthma. Try him with 
your stethoscope, and get your physi- 
cian to examine him. e ought to 
be a stout fellow, not only to carry all 
the baggage that you, as a prudent 
and possibly a scientific rambler, will 
naturally insist upon taking with you, 
but also, upon many occasions, to carry 
yourself in the bargain. Mr. Craven 
Quartz, the geologist, traversed the 
greater part of Switzerland and Savoy 
on the shoulders of his guide, who 
had to carry (in addition to a hundred 
other things) the works of Cuvier and 
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Agazziz, a hammer to chip the rocks, 
and specimens of all the Alps. Many 
guides refuse to accompany geologists, 
except for extraordinary remuneration. 
They have not the same objection to 
botanists. 

Here let us quote, with cordial ap- 
proval, another excellent counsel from 
the red book, which assures us, that 
a litile civility to the guide, on the 
part of his employer, will not be im- 
proper.” The economy here recom- 
mended is especially to be admired. 
Civility, as Jonathan Wild says of 
mischief, is too good a thing to be 
wasted. A little will do for a Swiss 
mountaineer, and even that little, adds 
Murray, will not be laid out without 
a fair prospect of return. “ A cigar 
or a glass of brandy will rarely be 
thrown away ; it is likely to produce 
assiduity and communicativeness on 
the part of the guide.” The latter 
effect is certainly likely to be produced 
by the brandy. If one glass fails to 
produce it, the tourist may try asecond. 

We have called the guides a profes- 
sion. Those of the valley of Cha- 
mouni are so particularly, for they 
form a kind of guild or fraternity, 
under the control of an officer ap- 
pointed by the Sardinian government. 
They are regularly bred to their call- 
ing; highly educated men, and sub- 
jected to an examination, as to charac- 
ter and competency, before they are 
admitted into the corporation. These 
examinations are not public, and there- 
fore but little is known of them to 
the world. I am enabled, however, 
to favour the reader with an abstract 
of one of them, held, not long since, 
at the College of Chamouni—a vacan- 
cy having occurred in the corps :— 

** What is your name?” 

** Hannibal Passamonte.” 

* Are you descended from the great 
Hannibal ?” 

* No, from the Téte Noir.” 

«* What are you?” 

** A mountaineer.” 

« What do you know ?” 

*« The Alps.” 

** When there are three paths to 
the same point, which do you take ?” 

“The safest, when left to myself; 
any one of them, if well paid for 
it.” 

“When you are on the top of a 
mountain, which is the shortest cut 
down ?” 


** The most perpendicular.” 

‘‘ When there is no path, or the 
path is obliterated by a fall of snow, 
what do you follow ?” 

«* My nose.” 

«¢ When you come to an impassable 
object—a wall of ice, for instance— 
how do you proceed ?” 

**T don’t proceed at all.” 

** Can you jump crevices ?” 

«I can, but not with a geologist on 
my back.” 

«* Are you cool in danger ?” 

** Cool enough, whether in danger 
or safety.” 

« When a tourist tumbles a thou- 
sand feet or so down a crevice, what 
do you do?” 

‘© T leave him there.” 

«* Can you carry ropes, ladders, bags, 
barometers, blankets, umbrellas, great- 
coats, baskets of provisions, telescopes, 
stethoscopes, and handbooks ?” 

“IT can, and a rifle to shoot a cha- 
mois, or a small brass cannon for the 
echoes.” 

** Can you act as a dragoman ?” 

“ Yes, I can drag a man up a 
steep place, with ropes, when the case 
requires it.” 

«* ] mean can you act as interpreter ? 
—what language do you know ?” 

“None; but I know a dozen pa- 
tois.” 

** Are you obliging and intelligent?” 

“ Extremely.” 

«* Have you a store of anecdotes to 
amuse your employers ?” 

«Yes, two capital ones, of gentle- 
men who went up Mont Blane and 
never came down, and three or four 
travellers who went down other moun- 
tains, and never came up.” 

«You may pass: dignus est intrare 
in nostro docto corpore.” 


MODES OF TRAVELLING IN 
SWITZERLAND, 


The roads in Switzerland are, in 
general, far from being as level as 
bowling-greens, particularly those 
across the Alps, which are so very 
mountainous, that it is exceedingly 
up-hill work to traverse them. People 
who dislike mountain travelling, but 
are anxious, notwithstanding, to make 
a Swiss tour, should confine their ram- 
blings to the cantons of Basle, Neuf- 
chatel, and Soleure. These, and a 
few other districts, are as flat as any 
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shire in England. You may peram- 
bulate them for months, and know as 
little about the Alps as the Himalayas. 
I cannot conscientiously disapprove of 

this plan, for nothing can be more 

comic than the notion of passing a 

summer in Switzerland, and never 

seeing an Alp. To have this to say, 

would make a man a greater lion in 

London than the ascent of Mont Blanc 

itself. However, you may penetrate 

the deepest recesses of the Alpine re- 

gions, and see very little of the scenery, 

or as little of it as you please. The 

Winkle family always travel by night ; 

but the course usually adopted by our 

countrymen is, to make the tour in a 

close carriage ; by which means it is 

astonishing how little may be seen of 
the beauties and sublimities of the 

country. If you are Jrish, I need not 

recommend you to travel in a covered 
car ; for you will naturally prefer that 

vehicle to any other in the world. A 

party of Young Irelanders, I am told, 
made the tour of Switzerland last sum- 
mer in one of these genuine Hibernian 
conveyances. It must have been highly 
diverting to have seen them thrusting 
out their heads, turn about, to have a 
peep at the Staubach fall, or a glimpse 
of the top of the Jungfrau. 

But Young Ireland is quite outdone 
in this respect by Young Germany. 
The German students (the most arrant 
tourists in Europe) have a method of 
their own, to avoid getting a glimpse 
of the natural features of whatever 
land they visit—they keep themselves 
perpetually enveloped in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. 

The easiest and pleasantest way to 
make a pedestrian tour in the Alps, is 
to take a diligence, a voiture, or a 
steamer, whenever you can. Posting 
has the recommendation of being the 
most expensive, and, in every sense of 
the word, the most imposing method 
of travelling. Murray informs us, that 
“the traveller with four horses needs 
not take two postilions unless he 
wishes ;” but he omits to add, that if 
he does wish, he may take four. The 
posting arrangements of the country 
are even more amusing than the coin- 
age ; for there is not only a different 
rate in every canton, but in some dis- 
tricts (the Grisons, for example) it 
varies with the nature of the road, 
which, of course, in such a country, 
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is tantamount to a variation every five 
minutes. You see by this how pru- 
dent it is in the Puddicomes to carry 
their own theodolite with them, and 
take their own surveys. 

But not only does the rate of post- 
ing vary in this diverting manner, but 
the pour-boire, or trinkeld, to the post- 
boy, fluctuates in the same comical 
way. The postilion expects the pour- 
boire, whether he is thirsty or not. 
You may pay it to the post-master, if 
you choose, but if you do, you will have 
to pay it over again to the postilion. 
Murray says that “two zwansigers 
is more than enough, and will quite 
satisfy him ;” but this is quite apocry- 
phal. A great many people in the 
world have more than enough without 
being quite satisfied, and the Swiss 
postilion is one of the number. 

Distance in Switzerland is measured 
not by miles but by minutes—a con- 
fusion of space and time which can- 
not be admired too much. You ask 
how far it is to Berne, and you are 
told two hours. For consistency they 
ought to measure time by distance, 
and when asked, how long is it to din- 
ner, answer so many leagues or fur- 
longs. ‘It has been ascertained,” 
says the red-book, ** by an experienced 
Alpine traveller, that to clear two 
English miles an hour up a steep moun- 
tain, requires good walking,”—if the 
mountain is perpendicular—very. 


BAD ROADS, AND HOW TO ACT IN SUCH 
CASES. 


There are many good roads in 
Switzerland, but there are some bad 
ones. When you come to “a bad bit,” 
you may follow either one or other of 
two courses—proceed on your jour- 
ney, making the best of it; or obsti- 
nately refuse to go a step farther, and 
address a spirited remonstrance to the 
Swiss Board of Works, or the Woods 
and Forests, calling on them to make 
the necessary repairs forthwith. Should 
this appeal be neglected, there is no- 
thing to hinder you from writing to 
M. Morier, the British minister at 
Berne; and should he fail to inter- 
pose, or interpose without effect, you 
may, if you please, dispatch an ener- 
getic letter to Lord Palmerston, with 
as many quotations as you chuse from 
Puffendorf and Grotius. 
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ALPINE PASSES—OIL AND VINEGAR. 


The Alps are ordinarily traversed 
by what are called ‘ passes.” You 
may either avail yourself of the passes 
already existing, or cut out new ones 
for yourself. Hannibal’s receipt for 
making an Alpine pass is said to have 
been vinegar. The philosophical tour- 
ist may put a cruet in his pocket and 
try the experiment. My own belief 
is, that sweets are much better things 
than sours for overcoming the impedi- 
ments of life. I have known oil to 
work miracles, but never, except in 
Livy, heard of vinegar achieving any- 
thing prodigious. Hannibal was a 
type of your querulous, perverse, cross- 
grained, grumbling travellers, who 
think acids the only powerful agents 
in moral chemistry; and I am so far 
from believing in their power to re- 
move mountains, that 1 doubt very 
much if yew Alps are not more likely 
to be created by their system of engi- 
neering. 


DILIGENCES AND VOITURES. 


The Swiss Diligence is not inferior 
in elegance to the French. Diligences 
are figuratively said to run daily be- 
tween most of the large towns in 
Switzerland; in reality they do not 
travel quite so fast. The diligences 
are attached to the post-office; and 
from the rate at which some of them 
travel, one would suppose that the 
attachment was an actual one by strap 
and buckle. On some routes they 
have a diverting method of suddenly 
transferring passengers from one coach 
to another, without any discoverable 
reason but the absolute will and plea- 
sure of the conductor. The fun of 
such a turn-out is often improved by 
the circumstance of its taking place in 
the middle of the night, when people 
haye nothing else to do, you know, 
but laugh and enjoy themselves, Dull 
fellows, who travel with bags and 
ortmanteaus, in the singular or dual 
number, lose half the humour of 
incidents of this sort. It is only the 
tourist who has the proper quantity of 
luggage, who is in a position to enjoy 
it thoroughly. 

On voitures and voituriers, who can 
say much, or anything new? The grave 
guide-books inform you that there are 
a great many roguish voituriers ; and 
their advice is, that before making en- 
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gagements with them, you should con- 
sult the landlord of your inn, who, how- 
ever, you are told, is just as likely to be 
a rogue himself. So much for the grave 
guide-books! Our advice is, to take 
your chance. If you are destined to 
have a rogue for your charioteer, you 
must submit to destiny. Vogue la ga- 
lere! Keep laughing, and don’t ex- 
pect Roman virtae on a Swiss coach- 
box. The horses of a voiturier are 
of more importance than his honesty, 
and a bad man is not necessarily a bad 
whip. The presumption is rather the 
other way. Mr. Murray observes, not 
without some show of reason, that a 
voiturier ought to be acquainted with 
the road he has to travel ; but it is ra- 
ther hard to insist upon his being mas- 
ter of French, Italian, and German, 
with all their dialects and combina- 
tions. Besides, if your coachman is a 
good linguist, you lose all the diversion 
arising from your own incapability of 
parleying with the people of the coun- 
try; your ignorance is thrown away, 
and an exhaustless fund of contre-tems 
and cross-purposes along with it. 


THE CHAR-A-BANC, 


But the proper vehicle for a comic 
tourist is the national carriage of Switz- 
erland—the char-d-banc. This may be 
described, say the authorities on these 
points, as the body of a gig placed side- 
ways on four wheels, at a very little 
distance from the ground. It is sur- 
rounded by leather curtains, to keep 
out the rain on a wet day, and the 
scenery on a fine one. It is made to 
hold two persons, or three at a pinch, 
and a pinch it certainly is, when it car- 
ries a trio. In fact the clearest idea to 
be got of it is by conceiving the half of 
an Irish jaunting-car, the most comical 
conveyance in the universe, as far as 
knowledge of the universe extends. 
People who love being jolted, prefer a 
char-a-bane to any other kind of car- 
riage. Those who do not, prefer any 
other carriage to a char-d-bane. The 
usual charge is ten francs a-day, and 
there is no additional demand for the 
jolting, which is unusually modest for 
Switzerland. The char-a-banc is much 
commended in the hand-books for the 
facility it affords for jumping either on 
or off it. The readiness with which 
one can do the latter, is certainly the 
greatest advantage it possesses. 
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SWISS INNS. 


Switzerland is a land of inn-keepers. 
The Swiss are an hotel-keeping people 
essentially. They trade upon tourists, 
and their capital in trade is the Alps. 
Without their scenery their inn-keep- 
ers would he insolvent. They are 
fond of their mountains with reason, 
for they make money of them. Their 
valleys are valleys of diamonds, and 
every torrent is to them a Pactolus. 
Switzerland would fall only for its 
waterfalls ; and its prospects would 
be bleak only for its everlasting snows. 
The sublime and beautiful are to its 
inhabitants what their broad cloth and 
cutlery are to the people of England. 
Every Alp has its value in the market, 
and the Swiss stock-jobber regards a 
landslip like a fall in the funds. Many 
inn-keepers are wealthy men, and per- 
sonages in their cantons. They are 
often magistrates, and, in that capacity, 
occasionally sit and determine appeals 
against themselves as hosts. You are 
cheated at the bar, and find the man 
by whom you haye been defrauded 
presiding in the court to which you 
fly for redress. Mine host of to-day 
is my lord of to-morrow: an enter- 
taining metamorphosis, the natural re- 
sult of which is ina-justice. The 
Swiss Bonifaces have the reputation 
of being as prolix in their bills as 
equity lawyers; but they are only ex- 
tortionate with the English, which is, 
no doubt, intended to be a compliment 
to the superior wealth and liberality of 
our countrymen; at all events, it 
ought to be so taken. Compare the 
bill presented to an English gentle- 
man (an Oxonian, for example), with 
that handed to a beggarly German 
student for precisely the same accom- 
modation: what can be more flatter- 
ing to the pride of a Briton?—a na- 
tive of the country which is (or was, 
until the corn-laws were repealed) 
** the envy of surrounding nations, and 
the wonder of the world.” 

The Swiss are so fond of the Eng- 
lish, that in many of the inns they will 
resort to a variety of tricks and ma- 
neeuvres for the purpose of detaining 
their agreeable guests. They some- 
times even give their hotels English 
names—such as * Hotel Gibbon,”’ 
*¢* Hotel Byron,” or “ Hotel de Grande 
Bretagne.” They have Jate table-d’- 
hdtes expressly for us, knowing the 
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immense importance attached, in Eng- 
land, to late dinner-hours, as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of “high so- 
ciety.” Nay, the inn-keepers of Lu- 
cerne and Thun have actually built 
English chapels, and endowed minis- 
ters, to offer the highest conceivable 
inducement to English tourists to pass 
the Sunday with them. In this we 
are not merely to admire the pecu- 
niary generosity of these hospitable 
aubergistes, but their religious libe- 
rality much more; for we must re- 
member that the inn-keepers of Thun 
and Lucerne, who thus politely pro- 
vide for the religious wants of Pro- 
testant travellers, are Roman Catho- 
lics themselves. 

One thing very remarkable in the 
Swiss inns, is the passion for *bou- 


gies.” You don’t want them, you 


don’t call for them, you don’t light 
them ; you go to bed by twilight, or 
by the moon, or by the mild lustre of 
one of those inches of candles, in small 
plated candlesticks, which you find in 
regiments in the corridor; but the 
bougies either follow you, or await 
you; they are thrust upon you like 
greatness on Malvolio. You are flat- 
tered ; you wonder what it can mean ; 
you begin to think it is some religious 
rite, or some ancient hospitable usage 
—still, not requiring the pair of gi- 
gantic wax-lights. you do not kindle, 
much less consume them. You lie 
down, muse and marvel until you fall 
asleep, and forget candles of all deno- 
minations, wax, tallow, spermaceti, 
composite. In the morning you are 
up before the sun, make a crepuscular 
toilette, take a precipitate breakfast, 
grasp your pole, halloo to your guide, 
throw on your blouse, and you would 
never think of the bougies more, were 
it not that when the bill is presented, 
you are sure to find (if you don’t pay 
it without inspection, the best way to 
avoid disputes) a reappearance on pa- 
per of the gigantic wax-lights, with 
some algebraic characters over against 
them, which the slightest acquaintance 
with Swiss hieroglyphics satisfies you 
is the national expression for two 
francs. 

Vulgar people say that the bougie is 
a trick to swell the bill, and recom- 
mend the tourist to resist the charge. 
Despise such flint-skinning and pip- 
pin-squeezing advice. Think bet- 
ter of human nature. The notion of 
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committing yourself and your country 
in a question of tallow against wax— 
of allowing your serenity to be ruffled 
for a matter of one and eight-pence! 
Think of the Alps—leave low consi- 
derations to the Low Countries. Do 
you travel in Switzerland to save ends 
of candles? Pay the bill, bougies and 
all—pay it heartily and merrily, and 
don’t lose the glorious spectacle of 
sunrise on the glaciers, quarrelling 
with a chamber-maid about a taper. 
Mr. Fumbally always “resists” the 
bougie. He does not burn, and de. 
cidedly objects to pay for wax candles. 


Poetry has seen better days than these 
we live inewas a trade, at least, if not 


as an art. Some six-and-thirty years 
ago the poetic appetite of the public 
Was voracious; but, mutat terra vices. 
An inflexible and mysterious law of 
succession governs the fashions of lite- 


rature as absolutely as those of the toi- 
let ; and poetry is now adrug. Someglo- 
rious monuments of the art those days, 
indeed, have left us. But along with 
a few—and but a few—such splendid 
revelations of the sublime mystery, 
they bequeathed us a legacy of lum- 
ber, a mass of pretension and mere 


versification, which has largely contri. 
buted to bring about the intensely pro- 


saic reaction under which the literature 
of the present day is suffering. We 
shall not commit ourselves by specify- 
ing our own heresies. We content 
ourselves with the general position, 


that in those days—the halcyon days 
of the Lakers and their fellows—a 
great deal of bad poetry was actually 


written, read, and admired—a vast 
deal of that kind of poetry which 
would have been much better in ho- 
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It is a fine thing to witness Mr. Fum- 
bally’s opposition to this item of the 
bill. Since Hampden’s resistance to 
ship-money there has been nothing so 
grand. 

In those cases where the aubergistes 
of Switzerland do exhibit something 
like rapacity, it may be alleged, in 
their defence, that their tendency to 
fleece travellers is a result of their pas- 
toral habits. Any explanation is bet- 
ter than an ill-natured one. Always 


travel with a flask of brandy, but never 
with a vinegar-cruet. 


nest prose, which in fact is prose ; 
not, indeed, in a healthy state; on the 


contrary alarmingly excited and ex- 
travagant, and prudentially restrain- 
ed by the wholesome rigours of rhyme 
and metre; but utterly devoid of the 
delicately beautiful perceptions and 
the grand and tender eee of 


trite poetry: of the earth earthy, es. 
sentially mortal, and which will as- 
suredly die. Wemight cite illustrious 
specimens of this—ay, and by the yard 
too; but we care not to institute an 
ungracious inquisition into established 


titles ; we leave the claims of spurious 


pretension to time and truth, and gen. 
tle but inexorable Lethe. 

It has been to us a matter of won- 
der that notwithstanding the stern 
and resolute repulse with which the 
world now meets the gentle intrusions 
of its once favoured poetry, lovers of 
the art should still be found sanguine 


enough to persist in the often-tried and 
ever fruitless essay to win the general 
ear of the public. To us there is 
something touching in the constant re- 
appearance of the discarded favourite, 
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like an outcast child looking, with a 
sad smile, in at the casement of the 
home it cannot enter. Of a truth in 
poetic inspiration, in all its degrees, 
there is an urgency which may not be 
resisted—which will find language and 


embodiment, and must not be de- 


nied. There are few instances of per- 
severance so heroically contemptuous 
of uniform discouragement and defeat, 
as that which has sustained gifted men 
in the hopeless endeavour to turn back 


the tide of time, and re-erect the mo- 


narehy ofsong. When will they learn 
that the lovers of poetry, however the 


number of its readers may fluctuate, 
are always few; that few scattered, and 
uninfluential, as they are, their praise 
and admiration cannot create renown, 


or establish popularity, If the poets 
of;our day expect for their works, be 


their excellence what it may, an accep- 


tance at all approaching to the general 
welcome that greeted and rewarded, 
often with a very indiscriminate en- 
thusiasm, the productions of a quarter 


of a century since, their lot is, indeed, 


one of mortification and disappoint. 


ment. They strive to attain by ex- 
cellence that which excellence alone 
cannot now command. The attempt 
to rout the veteran prejudice of the 
age by a coup de main will always fail. 


No single work will convert a public 
from positive aversion to liking, He 
who would avoid classification among 


* Authors of works, whereof—though not in Dutch— 
. The public little knows, the publisher too much.” 


had better lock up his verses, and 
for the present lie by, and wait the 


turning of the tide, 

But the poet is impatient and san- 
guine. The poetic faculty must speak 
out—du AdAnSees trasgos—and this is 
a glorious impetuosity—an instinct to 
which mankind have been much be- 
holden. For were the poetic tempe- 
rament self-satisfying—if rapt in the 
inspiration which is his wondrous 
and ennobling privilege, the poet 
cared not, and burned not to com- 
municate—what revelations of beauty 
and glory would have come (for 
the uninspired world) in vain! But 
genius is social and generous—the 
poet yearns to impart the splendour 
and harmonies that are flooding his 
own heart with rapture. He is a mes- 


senger of things divine; he must ¢ell, 
as well as see and feel—this is the con- 
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dition of his calling—a condition kin- 
dred to that of inspiration. 

On the whole, then, we rejoice at 
the courageous fertility with which 
new products of poetry are daily 
thrown upon the world. Were it in 
the power of mere literary fashion to 
frown down verse, and compel poets 
to hold their peace, the world might, 
indeed, sustain irreparable loss; and 
though there be doubtless something 
of justice as well as rigour in Cole- 
ridge’s distich— 


“ Swans sing before they die—'twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing"— 


Yet better is it a whole bushel of 
twaddle should be patiently sifted 


Sg one grain of the diamond be 
ost. 


The poet, generally endowed with 
a sensitiveness as exquisitely alive to 
painful as to delightful impressions— 
solitary in his ecstacies and his ago- 
nies—misunderstood, pitied, laughed 


at by the practical conceit of the 
world—bears proverbially a bitter lot, 


The rigorous law of compensation 
which pervades all nature, exacts in 
untold suffering a full equivalent for 
his privileges of spiritual elevation and 
rapture. Sometimes appreciated— 
sometimes misinterpreted—alternately 


an object of ridicule and of admira- 


tion—of worship and contempt, yet, 
lightly esteemed as he is by the 
mere common sense of the world, we 
are very sure that, after all, strong, 
plain common sense is an essential 
element in the combination which 


forms the true poet, That architec. 


tural faculty which gives symmetry 
and purpose to a whole poetic struc- 
ture, is, if not identical, at least close- 
ly allied with the practical attributes 
which command success in dealing with 


the realities of ordinary life. ~ And 
a deficiency in this attribute—a 
want of scheme, order, and purpose, 
in a poem of any length, is fatal to its 
effect. A mere exhalation of the poe- 
tic influence—a mere effusion of fancy 
and emotion, however sweet and beau- 
tiful, does not constitute a poem, 
Shelley, with all his genius—his won- 
drous faculties of brain and heart— 
yet produced nothing in strictness to 
deserve the name. Take his ‘* Queen 
Mab,” for instance—a creation so full 
of unearthly beauty and wild tender- 
ness—and yet which does not satisfy 
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the poetic sense. An undefined want 
pervades it everywhere; its fascina- 
tion and beauty are those of the soul- 
less Undine ; the principle of direction 
and control is absent. An element to 
combine, harmonize, and dignify the 
wayward exuberance of mere natural 
beauty is sought for in vain. The 
colouring, however glorious, is not 
enough. The magic lights of poetry 
are expended unworthily upon mere 
floating folds of vapour. They ought 
to illuminate the beautiful outlines of 
some one harmonious structure, or the 
imperishable grandeur of some moral 
truth. 

This important principle has been 
well observed by Mr. Starkey, whose 
very remarkable volume is before us. 
«* Theoria,” the title by which he dis- 
tinguishes this collection of poems, 
abounds in ‘admirable illustrations of 
the truth which we have endeavoured 
to define. There is not one among 
his poetic essays in which the theme is 
not boldly defined and consistently 
pursued—a merit by no means so ge- 
neral as many suppose. This, how- 
ever, though a necessary, is obviously 
by no means a distinguishing attribute 
of poetry, and it were gross injustice 
to limit our approbation of Mr. Star- 
key’s work to a bare recognition of 
such a claim to favour. On the con- 
trary, the unmistakeable characteris- 
tics of the poetic temperament, in 
thought, feeling, imagery, and expres- 
sion, are stamped upon his pages. 
There are passages of exquisite pathos 
and of true sublimity scattered among 
them; copious evidences, too, of a 
vivid perception of the beautiful and 
pothenstibie analogies between the 
visible and the invisible, the perishable 
and the immortal. He has the true 
poet's faculty of discerning the mystic 
correspondence between the laws, the 
loveliness and the grandeur of the 
material, and of the eternal and 
spiritual world ; and yet with all these 
manifest excellencies, it is plain to us 
that Mr. Starkey will yet excel what 
he has already given us. He does 
not now for the first time stand at the 
bar of literary criticism, His “‘ Judas” 
has been for some years before the 
public, and some (though but a few) 
of the minor pieces in the present col- 
lection, have from time to time ap- 
peared in the pages of various of the 
periodicals, those of this magazine 
among the number. We have there- 
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fore had sufficient opportunities of ob- 
serving the author’s progress in poetic 
excellence. 

It is not our business here to testify 
to the high merits and the still nobler 
promise of his first work. Faults it 
unquestionably had ; but of these the 
worst were directly chargeable upon 
the generally painful and sometimes re- 
pulsive character of his subject ; and if 
we here admit the occasional defects 
of ‘ Judas,” we do so in no un- 
gracious spirit of depreciation, but 
simply for the purpose of record- 
ing our satisfaction at the disappear- 
ance of all the gravest among them 
from the yolume which has lately 
issued from the press. Pretermitting 
individual blemishes and inequalities, 
we are bound, however, while express- 
ing our cordial appreciation of the ge- 
neral excellence of this collection, to 
indicate one fault, less strikingly per- 
ceptible in particular instances, than 
in its effect upon the whole work—a 
pervading fault which operates, not so 
much in producing positive blemishes, 
as in negatively detracting from the 
excellencies of the performance; and 
we are bound to add, that it is a fault 
which Mr. Starkey can, with much 
less trouble to himself, avoid for the 
future, than repeat. It appears to us, 
then, that he rides his Pegasus with 
too heavy a bit. The dread of com- 
mitting himself by extravagance, has 
induced him to place too rigorous a 
control upon the fiery and tumultuous 
impetuosity of his imagination. We 
too often detect, in the cautiously re- 
strained exuberance and abated force 
of language and imagery, the severity 
of a prudential and over-jealous self- 
criticism. We would have him give 
a far freer rein to his fancy—show a 
braver confidence in the sympathies 
of his reader. We would much prefer 
an occasional blunder or excess, to the 
level faultlessness and self-possessed 
propriety of an ever-vigilant reserve. 
At the same time it is but fair to state, 
that there are whole pages and poems 
in the compilation perfectly free from 
the least intrusion of this depressing 
agency. The fault is obviously one 
more easily cured than continued. We 
only ask him to obliterate more spar- 
ingly ; to invert his ‘‘ stylus” less fre- 
quently ; to trust more to his impulses, 
and to discard that suspicion which 
damps the enthusiasm and repels the 
sympathies of the reader. It is for 
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this reason, in the belief that Mr. 
Starkey has hitherto exercised upon 
the free play of his poetic powers an 
unjust restraint, that we venture to 
predict in his future efforts the mani- 
festation of a still higher poetic ex- 
cellence, than the compositions before 
us have always attained. One of the 
most striking of these poems is un- 
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the title of which, and perhaps the 
structure of a line or two near the 
commencement, seem to have been 
suggested by Hood’s ‘Song of the 
Shirt.” Essentially, however, not 
only in the subject, but in the concep- 
tion and execution of the entire poem, 
it is as thoroughly original as it is 
beautiful. 


‘ Let the reader judge for 
questionably the ‘‘Song of the Pen,” himself. 


‘‘ THE SONG OF THE PEN. 


“* Sing of the pen! sing of the pen! 
Sing of the thousands of gifted men, 
Who wring with pain a beggarly gain 
From the sweat of their brain, 
While the goose-quill danceth and driveth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream, and fairies play ! 


‘* Sing of the pen, as it rushes from drink, 
Down on its raceground, and plunges on, 
Blurring, and blackening, and blotting, 
Spreading, and splashing, and spotting, 

Scratching a mystical scrawl of ink, 
Till a man would think 

That the vein was dry in the writer’s brain, 

And his hand but the trembling of palsied pain.— 

Sing of the visions of light that appear— 

Flashing like sparks from the pen’s career, 

Rising around in temples of pride, 

Starting to life in the hero’s stride, 

Heaving in mountains—glowing in skies— 

Gushing in oceans of harmonies : 

Visions that harden behind the pen 

To forms adamantine of gods and men, 

In the rock of words by the passions wrought, 

Eternal idols of glowing thought. 

Idols, alas! of a creed which men 

Jestingly fling to the flighty pen :— 

In his closet the worshipper breathes his vow— 

There—hid from the multitude—dares to bow, - 

While the goose-quill stealthily stirreth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream, and fairies play ! 


** Sing of the soul of nervous fire, 
Gnawed by the vulture of desire, 
Gasping for pleasure’s finger tip 
To cool its agony of lip,— 

Close cooped within the iron bars, 
Through which it graspeth at the stars, 
Or any great and glorious thing 
Beyond the flight of sordid wing ;— 
Sing of that soul, thus overwrought, 
A prey to suicidal thought, 
Plucking at last its sword, the pen, 
From forth its own most vital vein, 
To ply the blood-stained weapon then 
*Mongst men. 
Oh, thus it is with him who feels, and pours 
His feelings on the shallow shelving shores, 
White with the bones of genius, wrecked and lost 
On glory’s fair but doubly faithless coast, 
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His brain awhirl, his aching forehead damp 
With dews distilled o’er passion’s quivering lamp, 
While the goose-quill recklessly rusheth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream, and goblins play. 


** What thus beguiles ye, men, 
To deify the pen ? 
Loth we are to ask ye why,— 
But the dullest must desery 
The desperate earnestness of will, 
That hath before the senses set 
The agony and inky sweat 
Of student passion.— Write ye still : 
Speed the pen along—along ; 
Darting after shapes of song 
Filmy as, the poets sing, 
Is Ithuriel’s angel-wing. 
Speed along through midnight hours, 
Fainting after love and flowers, 
Those fugitive creations found 
But in the haunts of faery ground. 
Love and life, ah! unenjoyed, 
And the dreamer still employed 
On his snow-white page, with his coal-black ink, 
Shedding the poison bis soul must drink. 
For, let him come 
Where the eyes he sings are bodily shining— 
Where the fabled tresses are verily twining— 
And the bard’s struck dumb. 
Pallid and feverish, jaded and weak— 
Confused—with a heart too full to speak. 
The hazarded glance he deems repulsed— 
He trembles, he glows—and, at length, convulsed, 
Plunges from day to his desolate den, 
And seeks relief from the laugh of men 
In his pen. 
Once more alone—he’s himself again, 
While the goose-quill gloomily glideth away 
Over the paper 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when drones do dream, and witches play. 


‘* Sing of the pen! sing of the pen! 
Sing of the pleasures of gifted men : 
Ye who delight 
To loll, in listless interest lost, 
Little ye reck what the theme hath cost 
The tribe who write. 


** Drive, drive the pen along 
In something—tale or song ; 
No matter, so we cast 
A wet page o’er the last, 
And enter in our score 
One mouthful earned the more. 
There’s silence in the house—I’m free, 
Dear heart! to work for such as thee. 
Hie to thy bed, beloved one,— 
Dark as it was, the day is done ; 
Thy throbbing temples need repose,— 
E’en penury hath eyes to close ; 
Suffice it now ’tis mine to wake— 
All labour’s sweetened for thy sake. 
And thus with prayers he sendeth her to rest, 
To write of cheer with trouble at his breast, 
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While the goose-quill striveth and straineth away 
Over the paper 
Beneath the taper, 

Through the hours that man calls night—and genius day. 


‘“* Alack, the taper’s getting low,— 
The fire hath slumbered long ago— 
What’s to be done? not half the task 
Fulfilled, these craving dear ones ask ; 
The thoughts, too, burn so bright and high, 
They flash like lightning from the sky; 
That now the taper should refuse its spark ! 
It flickers—the pen flies—it drops—and all is dark. 


‘«* A moment hath the penman paused in doubt— 
At length, as with a groan he turns about, 
He starts with joy, for a long fine ra 
Through the shutters shoot the light of day; 
He flies to the window, opens it wide, 
And shrinks from the morning’s great flood-tide 
That bursts on his blood-shot eyes, o’erwrought 
From the deep carouse of desperate thought. 
He steals to the table, and once again 
Opens the orgies of breast and brain, 
While the goose-quill fluently fleeteth away 
Over the paper, 
Without the taper, 
Through the hours when night sleeps in the lap of day. 


*“* Sing of the pen! sing of the wrong 
That is writ in tears on the page of grief, 
Till it finds its fullest, first relief 
In a gush of song; 
And then the burning thoughts, now cooled, sent forth 
To fetch upon the market what they’re worth,— 
There challenged, cheapened, criticised, cried down, 
Conned with insulting, supercilious frown, 
As in the slave-mart, where each ruffian’s free 
To pass the hand o’er shrinking modesty,— 
Till, half recalled to the indignant heart 
Which fostered them, distress, with brutal dart, 
Goads them from home once more, and they are sold— 
Immortal thoughts—for miserable gold. 
And sing of themes 
Of history, and science, and the lore 
Of former worlds and systems, and the hoar 
Antiquity of this, worked out in dreams 
By the lettered man 
With his deep-laid plan 
For fame, and wealth, and happiness, alas ! 
To reach him when the daisy decks the grass 
Upon his grave ; 
If, even then, he have 
The posthumous escutcheon of a name 
For all the blazonry of real fame 
His soul had sickened for, for which 
In rags he had despised the rich, 
And held that unto him ’twas given 
To be the Sabbath-child of heaven. 


** Sing of each racking night, 
Sing of the dimming sight, 
The sensitive organ fading in the fire 
Of visionary hopes, as flames expire 
Before the sun; like the alchymist of old, 
Transmuting penury to dreams of gold, 
Whilst the goose-quill travels and trembles away 
Over the paper. 
Beneath the taper, 








































Through the hours when mortals dream, and spirits play. 
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** Sing once again 
The song of the pen ;— 
Of the humble coffin of the learned— 
The shrine where genius lies unurned. 
There cypress takes the place of palm, 
And ivy twines, in canted balm, 
With gentle evergreens, that wind 
Around the tomb of now enfranchiséd mind: 
Simple and small 
Be the penman’s pall— 
Let kings and heroes be smothered in plumes, 
Paraded in state to their pompous tombs ; 
Happy they be— 
And happy is he, . 
The thoughtful man, though that great man’s slave, 
If his words have fluttered 
Like the spirits before the mouths of men, 
And—the words once uttered— 
The utterer layeth him down in his grave 
With his pen. 
He had lived too much with life to be smitten— 
He had lived—had seen—had felt—and written,— 
Had hoped the best, and known the worst; 
And, in that fatal hoping curst, 
And in that knowledge blest, 
Had calmly turned from what so charmed at first, 
And laid him down to rest. 
It is, in sooth, a blessed ending given 
To men whose energies are over driven. 
Doves and all gentle natures hover mourning 
Above the first, last resting-place of learning. 































** And thus I have sung, and sung 
The song of the pen, 
That your spirits might not be wrung 
For these wretched men. 
They are happy—aye, happier far 
Than many who pity them are, 
While the goose-quill wingeth its heavenward way 
Over the paper, 
By sun or taper, 
From this o’ershadowed scene to Mind’s tinclouded day.” 







Very different, and yet, after all, much of thé pathetic power of poor 
not perhaps, in some of its incidents, ‘Tom Hood, and much, too, of the 
quite so different as the careless world homely and thrilling reality of Crabbe, 
may think it, is the subject of the in this ‘o’er-true tale,” as we fear it 
following exquisite verses. There is is, of ‘the Poplin Weaver.” 















** THE POPLIN WEAVER. 


I. 





‘I’m loth to awake ye, Art, my dear ! 
But the steps of a stranger are drawing near :— 
Up the ricketty stair they come, 

Making, I think, for our wretched room :—- 
Rise, Art, rise! the last shilling’s spent— 

Art, it’s the sheriff—the rent—the rent ! 


Ir. 


** See, daylight has lit on the window-sill— 
Art! is it you to be slumbering still ? 
Ye knew that at last we must quit, or pay, 
Though ye did’nt expect the distress to-day ? 
Rise, Art, rise! the last shilling’s spent— 
Art, it’s the sheriff—the rent—the rent! 
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** At thé door !—oh, a month, to make up what’s due! 
The landlord he knows, Art, your word is true ;— 
If he saw how we strive, he’d put off the sale— 

’T was the will of God that the trade should fail ! 
Rise, Art, rise! the last shilling’s spent— 
Art, it’s the sheriff—the rent—the rent! 


Iv. 


“In days gone by, it was Ireland’s pride 
To be decked in the web that our looms supplied— 
Those were the times, Art, that ye took me home, 
And told me that love would make business come. 
Rise, Art, rise! the last shilling’s spent— 
Art, it’s the sheriff—the rent—the rent! 


Ve 
‘It’s hunger, Art, that has made ye weak— 
What can I think of, your fast to break ? 
Here, Art, here is my wedding-ring— 
The lodgers will lend on the blessed thing ! 
Rise, Art, rise! the last shilling’s spent— 
Art, it’s the sheriff—the rent—the rent ! 


vI. 

‘*God forgive me! my heart is torn 
To drag ye from bed this bitter morn: 
The bed that they’re coming to seize, and sell— 
Where I’ve nursed and prayed by ye, sick and well ! 
Rise, Art, rise! the last shilling’s spent— 
Art, it’s the sheriff—the rent—the rent ! 


vil. 
‘* How silent he sleeps! not a stir, or breath ! 
Poor famishing husband, you're worked to death ! 
At the shuttle before and after the sun— 
And a morsel of meal when the day is done! 
Rise, Art, rise! the last shilling’s spent— 
Art, it’s the sheriff—the rent—the rent ! 


vit. 
** Dead !—Oh, my God! it is over at last— 
The wearisome struggle is past—is past !— 
The heavens be praised! ’tisn’t you need fear— 
*Tis your widow that’s desolate, husband dear! 
Rise, Art, rise, to the happy skies; 
Where the tears are wiped from the poor man’s eyes !” 


We cannot conclude this brief notice 
of Mr. Starkey’s “ Theoria,” without 
commending to the reader’s attention 
the singularly original, vivid, and im- 
pressive poem entitled ‘* Calypsis,” 

_ greatly as it appears to us the most 
elaborately planned and finished of the 
number. 


‘* Theoria,” if only he perseveres and 
dares, a name and place among the 
poets of the age. The work before 
us entitles him to both—his future 
efforts, if he pleases, will command 
them. 

The volume to which we now turn 
—‘* Church Melodies,” by Viscount 


We have spoken cautiously of Mr. 
Starkey’s work—too cautiously, per- 
haps, the reader will think—after 
having read the specimens we have 
just submittedto him. But, reserved 
as our praise has been, we are not too 
timid to predict for the author of 


Massereene and Ferrard—deserves at- 
tention, not merely on the score of 
its noble authorship and intrinsic 
merits, but for the immediate object 
with which it has been published. 
The page confronting the title informs 
us that the proceeds of the sale of the 
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book are to be *‘ devoted to the relief 
of the distressed Irish.” To make 
the diffusion of a religious work sub- 
servient to the purposes of charity 
and the relief of destitution, is in it- 
self a commendable enterprise. But 
apart from the design of the publica- 
tion the book itself is entitled, as we 
have said, to attention and respect. 
The plan of the work is described by 
the noble author in his introduction :— 


“The Disciples, journeying to Em- 
maus, talked of all those things which 
had happened; so, in pursuing that 
strain [whose first note was struck by 
‘the multitude of the Heavenly Host,’ 
even the ‘glad tidings of great joy’), 
may we not hope that in our communing 
together, Jesus himself will draw near, 
and go with us ? 

“With such a desire are these 
‘Church Melodies’ put forth, although 
not perfected according to the author's 
original design. Commenced upwards 
of five years ago, they were the result 
of a wish to his own edification; that 
the progressive return of seasons, ob- 
served by that outward Church of which 
he is a member, should not become a 
dead letter, but that the regarding of 
the day should be ‘unto the Lord.’ 
For, though he is not one that rests in 
times al seasons, nor who would 
make of opinions PrincrPLes, or of 
discipline, INTEGRAL MEMBERS, yet 
where they are, he would lead his own 
and others’ hearts to look through these 
accessories unto Jesus. ‘ Let us, there- 
fore, follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another.’” 


These melodies breathe a pure and 
earnest piety, and have incorporated 
a sound and lucid exposition of Chris- 
tian doctrine, in a versification at 
once clear, vigorous, and unaffected. 
Lord Massereene is no imitator; he 
does not follow Quarles or Herbert. 
His style is equally free from inflation 
and mimic quaintness ; it is pure, bold, 
and severely simple—sometimes, too, 
though not unpleasingly, characterised 
by a certain roughness. Let us ex- 
emplify our critical positions. The 
following is the “Church Melody” 
for the fourth Sunday in Advent :— 


l 


‘*The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 
hand ! 
What doth His church below ? 
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As beacon doth that little band 
With her Lord’s radiance glow ! 
His Spirit’s Witness on the earth, 
To men who scorn a second birth. 


2. 
‘The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 
hand ! 
What doth the Christian here ? 
Doth he a wanderer in the land, 
A pilgrim poor appear ? 
And fearless ’mid surrounding night, 
Like John, bear witness of the 
light ? 


3. 
‘The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 


hand ! 
And do His faithful see, 
That God and mammon cannot stand, 
Nor Christ and earth agree ? 
The —_ destroyed the Lord of 
uife, 
The Church hath nought with it 
but strife. 


4. 
** The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 
hand! 
Ye careful ones give ear, 
Who sow for profit, and demand 
An increase every year: 
Is this a time to lay up store 
For earth? Time soon shall be 
no more, 


5. 
“The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 
hand ! 
Ye careless daughters rise ; 
What do ye in these halls so grand 
Where — delight the eyes ? 
All Heaven but One bright jewel 
boasts ; 
Look up—'tis yours—the Lord of 
Hosts ! 


6 


“The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 
hand ! 
His is a searching eye; 
Professor, learn that His command 
Is perfect liberty. 
In vain to outward form ye cleave, 
He only asks—‘ Dost thou be- 
lieve ?’ 


7 


“The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 
hand! 
With judgment shall He come : 
False servants who His love withstand, 
Shall have a fearful doom. 
Smooth things in vain they pro- 
phesy, 
They shall—they do believe a lie! 
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8, 
“The Lord’s at hand! the Lord’s at 
hand! 
The beast to hell is hurled ; 
But those Christ finds without His 
brand, 
Unspotted from the world, 
Rejected and despised of men, 
Shall with Him o’er the nations 
reign.” 


One volume of poetry remains still 
to be noticed by us—*‘'The Shadow of 
the Pyramid,” by Robert Ferguson. 
It consists of sixty-eight sonnets, about 
Egypt, each upon the regulation allow- 
ance—fourteen lines to every sonnet, 
ten syllables to every line, and, more- 
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over, one sonnet to every page. The 
effect of this arithmetical uniformity 
is marvellously monotonous; and this 
impression is aggravated by a corres- 
ponding monotony in the subject mat- 
ter. In addition to this, there is a 
want of continuity in the series, though 
some trouble has been taken to make 
the end of each preceding sonnet ap- 
pear to suggest the opening of the 
next. Notwithstanding these defects 
and disadvantages, there is a good 
deal of extravasated poetry—ineffec- 
tual where it is, but indicative of 
genuine poetic powers—scattered up 
and down these pages; two specimens 
will suffice :— 


‘* Stand we indeed within the very hold 
Of Moslem rancour and of Moslem scorn 
And is the Moslem’s bitterness outworn ? 
And is the zeal that burn’d so fierce of old 
Within the heart of glowing Islam, cold? 
What is it that hath wrought this sudden spell, 
And thus, within the charméd citadel, 
Conducts the D’jour, indifferent more than bold? 
*Tis the fore-shadowing of a mightier power, 
Before whose steps ’tis Islam’s doom to fall, 
And, like a flame, the while it doth devour, 
It lights the secrets of the mystic hall. 
Then gaze ye on the marvels while ye may, 


** Mysterious Watcher ! 


For, by the breath ye breathe, they melt away !” 


XLIX. 


Thou who hast been set, 


With stern endurance on that visage scarr’d, 
The secret of four thousand years to guard— 
Ah! Sphynx, is thine enigma riddled yet ? 
Are yon strong fortresses a whit too strong 
The siege of thirty centuries to abide ? 

Yon secret vaults a whit too safe to hide 

A tyrant from the vengeance due to wrong ? 
Not all enough to keep its sacred trust, 
Mysterious skill, or strength of massy wall— 
In the companionship of holy dust, 

Doth strength for aid on superstition call ; 
And lays a God beside him—thought how vain ! 


There are, as we have said, some 
fine passages to be found in the series, 
but we look forward to the author’s 
re-appearance, under circumstances 
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The God shall wake no more—the Man shall rise again.” 





less ingeniously disadvantageous, for 
something greatly more worthy of the 
powers for which we give him credit. 






























































































































































































A Week in the Hebrides. 


A WEEK IN THE HEBRIDES—GLEANINGS IN THE QUEEN’S WAKE. 


Tue holiday season was gliding away, 
but promising a run of the finest 
weather that ever was _ invented. 
August had passed its meridian, and 
smiling nature looked so temptingly, 
as if she were inviting sedentary mor- 
tals to throw care to the dogs, and 
take the benefit of locomotion. The 
fatal twelfth was numbered with the 
things that were, and already cart- 
loads of grouse, suspended by the heels 
from the cleeks and windows of the 
poultry-shops, told what havoc the 
“slaughtering guns” had committed 
on the moors. The town was getting 
empty, discharging its population by 
hourly instalments, through every 
avenue penetrable to cab or omnibus, 
and converging in the grand terminus. 
Dulness reigned in the streets ; fashion- 
able squares and crescents wore the 
sepulchral stillness of Herculaneum, 
presenting an array of closed shutters, 
in dreary rows, tier above tier, with in- 
hospitable paper placards stuck in the 
pane nearest the door-bell, directing 
where parcelsand letters were to be left. 
Every unfeathered biped that could 
get a sixpence to rub upon another 
was off ; children of eruptive consti- 
tutions, to sea-bathing ; dyspeptic bar- 
risters, garrulous haberdashers, puffy 
grocers, green and yellow spinsters, 
with three months’ surplus bile in 
their faces, to water-drinking. Dis- 
persion was the universal passion, 
pleasure-hunting the order of the day, 
variety and fresh air the summum 
bonum of human pursuit. 

«* Why should not we enjoy nature 
like other folks?” said I to my worthy 
fellow-scrivener, Peter Pennfeather, a 
slender, hectic youth, in the second 
year of his apprenticeship. Winter 
and summer we had occupied adjacent 
tripods at the same desk. One brush 
and towel were common to both; and 
except in the article of lodging, we 
were rarely separate, from morn to 
dewy eve. 

«This is confoundedly dull work,” 
I observed, and Peter responded with 
a nod of assent. “It would corrode 


the patience of Job to waste such glo- 


rious weather in monotonous quill- 
driving. What mortal would tolerate 


being cooped up among piles of cap- 
tions and hornings, boxes of trust- 
deeds, and pyramids of scribbled fools- 
cap, when the whole world is abroad ? 
Shall we, like a pair of * Last Roses 
in Summer,’— 
« ¢ Sit here in the office engrossing alone, 
All the clerks and book-keepers having bolted 
and gone ; 


Not one of our fellow-apprentices there, 
To copy the letters, or help to compare.’ 


« Perish the thought !” I exclaimed, 
with a thump that made Peter stare, 
and set his heart a-beating double- 
quick time. “ Amusement we must 
and shall have, let deeds and sum- 
monses, and last wills, go to ; 
but where shall we go, what shall we 
do, there is the rub? I’m dead tired, 
as Robinson Crusoe, of the charms of 
solitude ; besides, my nose is getting 
suspiciously red, and I begin to wax 
flat at the seventh tumbler, which I 
take to be constitutional warnings 
upon the necessity of recreation and 
change of scenery!” Again Peter 
nodded affirmation. A consultation 
was then held upon the important 
matter of our personal disposal for the 
holidays. Whether we should make 
a pilgrimage to some mineral spring, 
and refrigerate upon the antiphlogistic 
regimen of oxydes and carbonates ; or 
whether it was better, for the restitu- 
tion of a jaded intellect, to prescribe 
a month in a circulating library, and 
put ourselves through a course of 
Fairy Tales; or whether we should 
betake ourselves to red herrings and 
soda water, qualified with a little 
mountain dew, at Dalnacardoch, or 
Kinlochspelvie, or some other unpro- 
nounceable inn in the Highlands, were 
points duly and deeply considered. 
At last the brilliant thought struck 
me, * We shall be off to the Clyde, 
and see the Queen land! And, Peter, 
you must replenish your haversack 
with a clean shirt, and a razor, and a 
scent-bottle, and go with me, for it 
would never do to leave you alone; 
you would die of ennui, and turn into 
a soliloquy, if you had nobody to speak 
to.” The business was arranged with 
all despatch; three o'clock saw us 


snugly bestowed in a second class, and 
in a twinkling we were off, smoking 
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and fizzing like a congreve rocket, to 
the waters of the west. 

The dawn of Tuesday morning had 
scarcely broken, when the royal squa- 
dron weighed anchor, and sailed in 
gallant style from Lochryan; the 
Victoria and Albert, with the royal 
standard floating from her mast-head, 
leading the way; the Fairy, the 
Scourge, and the Undine, following 
in line. A thick haze brooded over 
the sea, but the vapoury mantle gra- 
dually dispersed before the beams of 
the rising sun, which illuminated the 
east with golden tints, the harbinger 
of another splendid day. There was 
quite a gathering of steamers, each 
freighted with its load of merry pas- 
sengers, all eager to show their loyalty, 
and welcome her most gracious Ma- 
jesty once more to Scotia’s shores. 
As the weather cleared, and the grey 
mist that shrouded the mainland rolled 
away, the wide expanse of sky and 
water, and rocky coast and winding 
bay, became distinctly visible, bril- 
liantly lighted up, and opening to the 
eye a scene altogether enchanting. 
On the right, for many miles, stretched 
the undulating outline of Ayrshire, the 
land of Bruce and of Burns. On the 
left, we saw, far in the distance, the pe- 
ninsula of Kintyre, in former times part 
of the dominions of the powerful Lords 
of the Isles. ‘Towering in front, ap- 
peared one of the most remarkable 
objects on the western coast of Scot- 
land, the stupendous ocean-rock Ailsa 
Craig, which gives the British title of 
marquis to the Earl of Cassillis. It 
stands about eight miles from the 
nearest point of land, and rises in a 
conical shape, to the height of eleven 
hundred feet. The whole aspect is pecu- 
liarly striking, and produces an effect 
upon the senses similar to what the 
stranger feels when he first gazes upon 
the Pyramids, or the Falls of Niagara. 
It is, in fact, not a mere rock, but the 
summit of a huge mountain, elevated in 
abrupt and sublime grandeur above 
the waves, surrounded by deep water 
on all sides except the south-eastern, 
where a kind of beach is formed by 
the accumulated debris. In almost 
every feature it is the exact counter- 
part of the Bass, on the eastern coast, 
off the town of Dunbar. Both are 
selected as breeding-places by the solan 
geese, and are the habitations of count- 
less swarms of sea fowls. Both have 
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a fresh-water spring near the summit, 
and both afford pasturage for a small 
number of goats or sheep, the flesh 
of which acquires a peculiarly rich fla- 
vour from the salt grass, which ren- 
ders it quite a dainty to the epicure, 
and fetches a higher price in the mar- 
ket. A distinguished geologist, Dr, 
MacCulloch, has given a most correct 
and eloquent description of this vast 
and imposing leviathan of the deep, 
whose grey rugged sides bid defiance 
to the billows, which have dashed 
against them for a thousand years :— 


*‘Its circumference cannot be les§ 
than two miles, and it therefore forms 
a large island, which is covered with 
verdure, and is the abode of gulls, ga- 
neis, goats, and rabbits. Its shape is 
round and cumbrous, when viewed from 
the north-west; but, when seen from 
the north, it assumes an elegant conical 
figure. It is bounded on the north-west 
by perpendicular cliffs, 200 or 300 feet 
in height; but on the other sides it de- 
clines, by a rapid grassy slope, to the 
sea, intermixed, however, with rocky 
faces, and covered with heaps of frag- 
ments, which are falling from the bare 
cliff. In many places the rock ap. 
proaches to an obscure columnar struc- 
ture, and this occasionally acquires 
great regularity. It is on the north 
side that the columns are the most per- 
fect. Nothing can exceed the magnifi- 
cence of the columnar wall on this side: 
even the high faces of Staffa sink into 
insignificance, on a comparison with the 
enormous elevation and dimensions of 
Ailsa. With that elevation is combined 
an air of grandeur, arising from the 
simplicity of their aspect, which the 
pencil and pen are equally incapable of 
describing. To the lover of picturesque 
beauty they possess a requisite, of 
which the want is perpetually felt in 
contemplating the basaltic columns of 
Staffa or Eigg—this is, their grey co- 
lour, catching the most vivid lights and 
reflections, when the iron cliffs of basalt 
are compounded in one indiscriminate 
gloom. He is an incurious geologist, 
or a feeble admirer of nature, who is 
content to pass Ailsa unseen.” 


This rebuke of the learned natu- 
ralist certainly cannot apply to us, or 
to her Majesty’s squadron. We saw 
this petrified iceberg under every ad- 
vantage. We swept round the west 
side, remaining opposite it for some 
time, to give the royal party an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the numerous cu- 
riosities of that singular rock. About 
a third of the way up, we observed an 
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old ruin, said to have been built by 
Philip II. of Spain. The story is not 


very credible ; but it was off this 
coast that ‘“* Thurot’s defeat’ took 
place, and it was on the Olympic 
throne of Ailsa that the poet made 


the ocean deities sit, “ spectators of the 
fight” — 
* Till sinking slow, the mimic thunders fall, 
And Elliot's genius triumphs o'er the Gaul.” 


It is more likely that the ruin in 
question is the remains of a baronial 
prison, erected by some of the power- 


ful clan of the Kennedys, who once 
held despotic sway over that part of 
Ayrshire, and when 
“ From Wigton and the town of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives o’ Cree; 
Nae man might think to prosper there, 


Unless he court wi’ Kennedie.”’ 


Ailsa was an excellent place in feu- 


dal times for silencing a troublesome’ 


enemy, or confining those vassals who 
had incurred the Laird’s resentment. 
The rock and the sea-fowl] could tell 
no tales, and the roaring Atlantic be- 
neath would soon close over the doom- 
ed victims precipitated from its im- 


mense cliffs) Many a dark deed has 


been perpetrated on Ailsa, unseen by 
the world, and unknown to history. 


Feudal vengeance could work its will 
far from human habitation, and with 
no witness that could or dared give 
utterance to the dreadful tale. Though 
no longer a prison, this rock continues 
to be a huge marine aviary, being 
almost covered with myriads of birds 
clinging to its sides, darkening the air 
when on the wing, and deafening the 
curious spectator with their loud and 
discordant screaming. We were told 
that thrushes have taken up their 
abode there, and pour out their rich 
melody as blithely as among the ver- 
dant groves of Kyle or Carrick, on 
the opposite shore. 

Having satisfied our curiosity with 
the natural and living wonders of this 
stupendous ocean islet, we joined in 
the wake of the royal squadron, which 
stood for Arran, at first dimly visible, 
but gradually unveiling its romantic 
features as we neared it, until the 

rospect became one of surpassing 
eauty. The sea was now as smooth 
as a lake, and the deep blue of the 
sky was variegated with fleecy clouds, 
Upwards of twenty vessels, unable to 
get away in the calm, lay in sight, 
with their sails full spread; some 
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within hail of the squadron, others 


fading from the view on the edge of 


the horizon. The coast of the island 
presented at one place a bold and ser- 
rated rampart of rocks, at another 
descending to the beach in gentle and 
cultivated slopes, dotted with comfort- 


able farm-houses, with a back-ground 
of lofty and rugged peaks, half hid in 


the loose clouds, that seldom quit, even 
in the clearest weather, these Alpine 
regions. We came close into Lamlash 
harbour, rounded Holy Island, and 
then passed into Brodick Bay, where 


a fine panorama greets the eye, the 
most striking object in which is the 
towering pinnacle of Goatfell. 

The small island of Lamlash, or 
Holy Isle, is far from deficient in pic- 
turesque beauty. It rises at the mouth 
of the bay, in the shape of an irregu- 
lar cone, nearly 960 feet in height. 
Its variegated surface is diversified 
with heath-clad hills and grassy ridges, 
which are seen intermingled with 
naked red-sandstone, surmounted by 
rude basaltic columns piled in tiers 
above each other. On each side of 
the isle there is a convenient entrance 
into the bay, which forms a spacious 
semicircle, about three miles in length, 
from its northern to its southern ex- 
tremity. Within, there is an excellent 
harbour, of sufficient depth of water 
for vessels of all sizes, and room 
enough for accommodating the largest 
fleet. The neat village of Lamlash, 
or Kilbride, stands about the centre 
of the bay, spread in a beautiful curve 
along the beach, with a sloping bank 
clothed with thriving wood, behind it. 
Whiting Bay lies to the south ; but it 
wants the bold features of the scenery 
farther north. At the very lowest 
extremity is situated the small island 
of Pladda, with its light-house, ap- 
pearing as if rent by some convulsion 
from Arran, whence its name is said 
to be derived. 

Brodick Bay presents a charming 
coup d’ail, Nature and art have con- 
tributed largely to the rare combina- 
tion of beauty and grandeur which 
distinguishes the scenery around it. 
The bay itself is a deep regular curve 
of about two miles in length, belted 
the greater part with a beach of fine 
sand; whence w plain of considerable 
extent, ornamented with cottages, 
villas, cultivated fields, and flourishing 
plantations, retires inward, till it 
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meets the beautiful and romantic val- 


leys of Glenrosa, Glensheraig, and 


Glencloy. Brodick is a considerable 
village, with a good inn, affording 
tolerable accommodation for visitors 
and sea-bathers. In the immediate 
vicinity is Brodick Castle, a summer 


residence of the Duke of Hamilton ; 


its roof and battlements peering among 
the trees of the thickly-wooded eleva- 
tion on which it stands. It was en- 
larged and repaired last yéar, for the 
accommodation of the noble duke’s 


eldest son, the Marquis of Douglas, 
and this German wife, the Princess 


Marie of Baden, who has become a 


great favourite with the islanders. 
Arran has many other picturesque 
spots, especially Glen Sannox, the 
Vale of Shisken, the most fertile and 
best cultivated part of the island, and 


Loch Ranza, near the head of which 


stands the ancient castle of the same 
name, once a royal hunting-seat of the 
Stuart kings, but now roofless, and fast 
falling to decay. 

Viewed near or distant, Arran is 
an object of interesting contemplation 
to the lover of nature as well as to the 


man of science. Round almost the 


whole of the sea-coast, except where 


the landscape is indented by the valleys 
and bays, there is a narrow and level 
border of land, walled up on the land- 
ward side by a high ridge of rocks, 
which the sea appears to have washed 
when its level was higher than at pre- 
sent. In some places this ridge is a 
series of rude cliffs and naked preci- 
pices ; but in general, more especially 
from Sannox to Brodick, it is exceed- 
ingly beautiful and picturesque ; its 
rugged features disappearing, and the 
luxuriant ivy which clings to its face, 
and the rich clothing of natural birch, 
ash, oak, and thick brushwood which 
springs up among its numerous clefts, 
aowse he top without concealing 
it. Here a cave scooped out by the 
sea, there a romantic amphitheatre 
formed by one of its numerous bends ; 
and next a white cascade tumbling 
over the precipices, give a variety to 
its aspects in succession, which is ever 
and anon tempting the tourist to stop 
and admire. 

The southern division is Jess impos- 
ing than the northern, the aspect 
being tamer, and the hills of less 
gigantic height, averaging not more 
than 800 feet above the level of the 
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sea, From Brodick to Loch Ranza, 


their elevation entirely changes. A 


considerable way up, few of them have 
the usual mountain covering even of 
brown heather, but many of them are 
bare precipices from their very foun- 
dations ; and the greater number raise 


their naked tops to the sky in stupen- 


dous pyramids and spires of rough 


granite. As seen from certain points, 
they appear to the eye as if they had 
but yesterday been upturned from 
their primitive beds below the bottom 
of the ocean. Their absolute height 


is not very great, the elevation of 
Goatfell (in Galic, Gaoth Chienn, or 


Ben Ghoil, the mountain of the winds) 
not exceeding 3000 feet. But pre- 
senting at a glance, as they do, their 
full dimensions from the shore to their 
summits, and being congregated to- 


gether in one stupendous group, the 


windy mountain towering above the 
rest like a proud Highland chieftain 


surrounded by the cadets of his clan, 
few scenes in their general effect can 
be more impressively grand and mag- 
nificent. In Scotland there is no 


Alpine scenery that can in all respects 


match them, except perhaps that of 
the Cuchullin hills, in Skye. 

The geological value of Arran is 
celebrated over all the world, and cer- 
tainly finds no parallel in Scotland for 
interest and importance. Within its 
small compass, it exhibits a kind of 
epitome of the mineral structure of 
the globe; shewing in regular pro- 
gression the successive formations, 
from the primitive unstratified granite 
to the diluvial gravel and sand repos- 
ing in incipient strata on the latest 
formed rocks. It was the remarkable 
structure of Arran that suggested to 
Hutton his theoretical speculations, 
which afterwards received so eloquent 
an exposition in the “ Illustrations” of 
his disciple, the late Professor Play- 
fair, of Edinburgh, and may be said 
to have first raised geology to the 
rank of a science in Great Britain. 

Unable to resist the natural and 
picturesque temptations of this en- 
chanted isle, my fellow-traveller and 
I resolved to part consorts with the 
royal squadron for a time, and treat 
ourselves to a ramble in the interior. 
We were put ashore at the little pier 
close under Brodick Castle, to which 
we were admitted to paya visit through 
the kindness of the ducal factor, who 
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acts as warden to the mansion. The 
new improvements are extensive, the 
furniture elegant. Among other re- 
lics, we were shown a rude mass 

table of very primitive structure, which 
tradition says was King Robert Bruce’s 
dining-table. The story, however, is 
highly improbable, as the castle was 
frequently sacked in the wars, and 
completely dismantled. It and the 
whole island fell into the hands of the 
English during the attempts of Ed- 
ward I. to annex Scotland to his own 
dominions. In 1306, they held it un- 
der Sir John Hastings, until it was 
recovered by Sir James Douglas, and 
other partisans of Bruce. A century 
and a-half afterwards, when the rebel- 
lious Earl of Ross fitted out an expe- 
dition under Donald Balloch, against 
his sovereign James II., he pillaged 
the island ; and after storming Brodick 
Castle, levelled it to the ground. 
Again, in 1544, when Henry VIII. 
sought to punish the Scots for their 
refusal to enter into his scheme of 
uniting the two kingdoms by the mar- 
riage of his son with the Scottish 
Princess Mary, his lieutenant, the 
Earl of Lennox, made a descent upon 
Arran, and demolished Brodick Cas- 
tle, from which he carried away much 
plunder. Twenty years later, the 
castle was destroyed, and the island 
laid desolate with fire and sword, by 
the Earl of Sussex, then lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland, in retaliation for the 
frequent incursions of the Scotch 
islanders into U)ster, to assist their 
countrymen in their opposition to the 
authority of the English viceroys. 
Finally, Brodick Castle was occupied 
by a garrison under Cromwell, who 
strengthened it by erecting a bartizan 
on the north side, which still remains. 
The troops, amounting to eighty men, 
met with atragical fate. Having con- 
ducted themselves with the rude license 
of conquerors, and otherwise used im- 
proper liberties, the natives, in revenge, 
fell upon them by surprise, and put 
them all to the sword, The last of 
the party was dragged from his con- 
cealment, under a large stone near the 
road-side, at Sannox, which still, from 
its remarkable appearance, attracts 
the notice of travellers. After so many 
repeated devastations, it is not likely 
the castle would retain any memorials 
of Bruce, although several places in 
the island undoubtedly bear marks of 


his residence and concealment there, 
whilst waiting the opportunity to re- 
store the independence of his country. 
The King’s Cave on the west coast ; 
Dalry, or the King’s Plain; Toran- 
righ, or the King’s Mount; and King’s 
Cross, whence he embarked for the 
coast of Carrick, are places said to 
have all received their names from 
their connexion with the hero of Ban- 
nockburn. 

Gratified with the inspection of this 
ducal mansion, we wended our way to 
the inn, and after regaling ourselves 
with a due allowance of salmon, cold 
pie, and usquebaugh, all excellent, we 
resolved to attempt an expedition to 
the top of the far-famed Ben-ghoil. 
The exploit was somewhat hazardous, 
seeing that the day was nearly blood 
heat, and we carried twenty stone 
weight between us—I being thirteen, 
and my fellow-climber seven. Never- 
theless, the attempt was made, and gal- 
lantly accomplished. Emerging from 
the woods that skirt the base of the 
mountain, we got our foot upon the 
open heath, fragrant with wild thyme, 
and spread like a purple carpet for 
miles around. At every step the pa- 
norama expanded into wider sublimity, 
cheering us onwards in our weary task. 
The only point where our courage 
flagged for a moment, was on arriving 
at the highest and steepest ascent, 
which looked as if a grave-yard, with 
its pavement of monumental stones, 
had started up, and confronted us with 
a prohibitory—‘ Hitherto shall ye 
come, and no farther.” We saw 
nothing but immense flattened granite 
boulders, arranged in the form of 
woolpacks, clothed only with lichens 
and mosses in scattered patches, and 
affording congenial shelter for the 
eagle and the ptarmigan. Formidable 
as these stony ramparts look from be- 
low, they were surmounted ; and with 
lungs heaving and puffing like a rail- 
way engine, we inhaled the pure 
breezes on the top of Go 

The view was sublimely grand, and 
amply rewarded us for our corpulent 
temerity. Around, and apparently 
within a stone-cast, rose a bold amphi- 
theatre of rugged and perpendicular 
cliffs, grey and weatherworn, shooting 
up in columns and obelisks, as if some 
geological submarine association had 
fired them off in honour of Pluto’s 
birth-day. Immediately under our feet, 
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far in the abyss below, lay Glenrosa, 
with its rocky stream, its sepulchral 
cairns, and its romantic caverns. On 
every hand the majestic barriers are 
intersected with narrow glens and 
deep corries, whose wild and sombre 
cavities produce upon the mind an 
effect at once pleasing and awful. 
Beyond Glen Sannox, and towards 
the north, another scene, different in 
character, but scarcely less imposing, 
presents itself. A large mass of the 
mountain which crowns that part of 
the island having given way, and bro- 
ken into numberless detached frag- 
ments, these are seen for more than a 
mile of rapid declivity, in promiscuous 
disorder, piled upon each other, re- 
sembling a petrified army flying before 
a superior force, one fugitive with his 
enormous bulk pressing down another, 
and both threatened with being over- 
whelmed by a still more gigantic form 
behind. 

The names of many of these peaks 
are significant of their natural aspect. 
We have Cir mor, the large comb ; 
Ceum na Callich, the hag’s step ; Tor- 
nan Shiain, the fairy’s mound; Dun 
Fion, Fingal’s fort; for tradition af- 
firms that the father of Ossian (the 
bard himself is said to have lived in 
Arran), the renowned hero Fingal, or 
Fin Mae Coul, if not a native of the 
island, frequented it for the pastime of 
the chase, and gave it his name, Arr 
Fhinn, the battle-field of Fingal, where 
he defeated a son of the King of Nor- 
way, and which, by the natives, is still 
called Arrin. This is just as probable 
an etymology as Arr Inn, the high 
island. At all events the Ossianic 
hero has a legendary possession of it. 
Among other ancient monuments is 
the celebrated Siudhe Choir Fhion, or 
Fingal’s caldron-seat—a huge cavern, 
a hundred and twelve feet long, and 
thirty high, narrowing to the top like a 
Gothic arch, and towards the end se- 
parating into two branches. On each 
side of these recesses are several small 
holes opposite each other, into which, 
the legend says, were fixed transverse 
beams that supported the pots in which 
the heroes seethed their venison. Others 
allege that Fingal’s caldron was sus- 
pended on a lofty circular row of stones ; 
and if its depth bore any proportion to 
its diameter, it might have served for 
a boiler to the largest steamer that 
ever crossed the Atlantic. In one of 
the stones that form the circle, there is 
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a perforation to which Fingal tied his 
favourite dog Bran. Other hollows 
are shown as the stable, cellar, and 
kennel of the great Mac Coul; but 
whether they belonged to the Fingalian 
or to a later age, it would be rash to 
assert. 

From our airy summit we had a 
survey of the entire island, from the 
‘“‘ Dipping Rocks” in the south, to the 
noted sea-mark above Loch Ranza, 
called the “ Cock of Arran,” a large 
block of sandstone, rising to a consi- 
derable height. Extending the view 
wider, the prospect embraced the three 
kingdoms. To the right we saw the 
coast of Ireland ; to the south, the Isle 
of Man and the Westmoreland moun- 
tains ; nearer to the left, the shores of 
Carrick, with Ailsa rising like a huge 
haycock midway in the sea. To the 
northward, at the distance of some five 
or six miles, lay Bute and the two 
Cumbrays, sleeping in calm repose in 
the waters ; beyond them the Firth of 
Clyde and the entrance to Lochfine 
bounded this charming and magnificent 
view. Well might the poet of the 
Clyde sing :— 

“ Far look thy mountains, Arran, o’er the main, 
And far o’er Cunninghame’s expanded plain ; 
From Gordon's hill, and Irvine's silver source, 
Through all her links they trace the river’s course; 
View many a town in history’s page unroll’d, 
Decayed Kilwinning and Ardrossan old, 
Kilmarnock low that mid her plain retires, 

And youthful Irvine near Montgomery's spires.” 

It is with the name and exploits 
of Bruce, however, that Arran is 
most intimately connected. After 
the disastrous defeat of that heroic 
monarch at Methven, and his peril- 
ous escape at Dalry, he retired, with 
a small band of trusty adherents, 
to the small island of Rathlin, in the 
north of Ireland. There he spent the 
winter of 1307, under protection of 
the Lord of the Isles ; but in the spring 
he crossed over to Arran, where Lord 
James Douglas and other friends had 
preceded him, with a view to expel 
the English. The royal fugitive was 
accompanied, in his voyage, with a 
small fleet of thirty-three row-boats, 
and steered for Loch Ranza. Sir 
Walter Scott commemorates the land- 
ing in the fourth canto of the “ Lord 
of the Isles” :— 

“ Now launched once more, the inland sea 

They furrow with fair augury, 

And steer for Arran’s Isle ; 
The sun, ere yét he sunk behind 
Ben-Gheil, the ‘ mountain of the wind,’ 


Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 
And bade Loch Ranza smile. 
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Thither the destined course they drew, 

It seemed the isle her monarch knew, 

So brilliant was the windward view, 
The ocean so serene." 

The arrival of the monarch was un- 
known to his companions on the island ; 
but as he heard they were hunting in 
the neighbourhood, he wound his bugle, 
whose peculiar sound they easily re- 
cognized. Sir Walter thus narrates 
the king’s meeting with his veteran 
chiefs and grey-haired warriors :— 

“ To land King Robert lightly sprung, 
And thrice aloud his bugle rung 
With note prolonged, and varied strain, 
Till bold Ben-Ghoil replied again ; 
Good Douglas then, and De la Haye, 
Had in the glen a hart at bay; 
And Lennox cheered the laggard hounds, 
‘When waked that horn, the greenwood bounds ; 
* It is the foe |’ cried Boyd, who came 
In breathless haste with eye on flame— 
*It isthe foe! Each valiant lord 
Fling by the bow, and grasp his sword !’ 
* Not so,’ replied the good Lord James, 
* That blast no English bugle claims; 
Oft have I heard it fire the fight, 
Cheer the pursuit, or stop the flight. 
Dead were my heart, and deaf mine ear, 
If Bruce should call, nor Douglas hear ! 
Each to Loch Ranza’s margin spring, 
That blast was winded by the king !’ 
Fast to their mates the tidings spread, 
And fast to shore the warriors sped ; 
Bursting from glen and greenwood tree 
High waked their loyal jubilee ; 
Around the royal Bruce they crowd, 
And clasped his hands, and wept aloud.” 

Amid the caves and fastnesses of 
Arran, Bruce could live concealed 
from his enemies, who lay on the 
opposite coast of Carrick, while his 
proximity to its shores enabled him to 
obtain intelligence of their position and 
their strength, and to take advantage 
of any false or favorable movement 
that might occur. History dwells with 
minute fondness on this part of the 
monarch’s adventurous career ; on his 
hair-breadth ‘scapes, his occupation 
during his stay, and his enterprising 
voyage to the mainland, where acci- 
dent or fortune drew him from his re- 
treat, to establish the liberties of Scot- 
land. During his sojourn, he made 
the usual place of his residence a cave 
on the sequestered shore of Drumidoon 
(or Drum-an-duin, the hill of the fort), 
one of the most romantic sea-cliffs in 
the island. It is still called the King’s 
Cave, and is 114 feet long, 44 broad, 
and 47 high. On the walls may be 
seen, rudely cut, a hunting-scene, said 
to be carved by the latent monarch, as 
figurative of his own condition, when 
this lonely grotto was his abode. Other 
representations by the same hand are 
said to have existed at one time, but 
they have been either entirely erased, 
or rendered entirely untraceable, by 
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the scribbling vanity of recent visitors. 
It was here, as the legend tells, that 
the incident of the spider occurred, to 
which, according to the same autho- 
rity, Scotland owed the recovery 
of her independence. It was in 
Arran, too, that he addressed to his 
sister “ Isabel” the words which Sir 
Walter Scott puts into his mouth, and 
which have acquired universal noto- 
riety by being pressed by the arch-agi- 
tator, O’Connell, into the service of 
Repeal :— 
“ O Scotland! shall it e’er be mine 
To wreak thy wrongs in battle line; 
To raise my victor head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free. 
That glance of bliss is all I crave, 
Betwixt my labours and the grave.” 
Thisroyal dialogue is feigned to have 
taken place in the convent of St. Brid- 
get, or Bride, then the lonely residence 
of the Lady Isabella, near Loch Ranza, 
the ruins of which have been only lately 
removed. This saint, however, was 
not the only one the island could boast 
of. St. Columba himself visited it, for 
the purpose of evangelizing the hea- 
then inhabitants; and a cairn, now 
overgrown with moss, called Suidhe 
Challum Chille, marks the spot where 
he sat down to refresh himself with his 
disciples. One of the most eminent of 
these Christian missionaries was St. 
Molios (the shaved, or bare-headed 
servant of Jesus, as the Gaelic imports) 
who took up his abode in Lamlash, or 
the Holy Isle. The cave which formed 
his residence is merely an excavation 
in the red sandstone, hollowed out by 
the sea with its mouth defended by a 
wall of loose stones. On the roof are 
recorded his name and office, in a Ru- 
nic inscription, and a shelf of rock, a 
little elevated above the floor, is said 
to have been his bed. Near the cave 
is a large flat stone, called his dining- 
table ; and his bath, a spring of pure 
water much resorted to in the ages of 
superstition, and celebrated for the 
healing virtues alleged to have heen 
communicated to it by the prayers and 
blessings of the saint. From Lamlash, 
St. Molios, for some cause unexplain- 
ed, removed to Shisken, where he died 
at the age of 120, and where his ashes 
now repose. On the stone which co- 
vers his grave, and which is said to 
have been brought from Iona, the fi- 
gure of the saint, arrayed in the robes 
of a mitred abbot, with chalice and 
crosier in his hands, is not inelegantly 
sculptured. ‘Till within the last half 
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century, it was customary for women, 
after their confinement, to repair to 
this tomb, and there deposit upon the 
stone a silver piece, as a thank-offering 
for their recovery. 

The memory of the good King Ro- 
bert is dear to the islanders of Arran. 
A body of them fought under his ban- 
ner at Bannockburn, and for services 
there rendered, or hospitality formerly 
shewn, after his accession to the throne 
of his ancestors, he gave many of them 
grants of land on the island, one of 
which, at least, is held by the lineal 
descendant to this day, Mr. Fullar- 
ton of Kilmichael, whose ancestor, 
Feargus Maclewis, or Macloy, gave 
him his protection when concealed in 
the retreat or fort of Tornanshiain. 
The lands granted to others have long 
passed to other hands, and now form 
part of the property of the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

We cannot bid adieu to Arran 
without bearing testimony to the many 
improvements made and in progress, 
both in the tastes, habits, dwellings, 
and rural industry of the population. 
More are still wanted, and may, in 
course of time, be effected. The at- 
tractions of its healthy climate and 
majestic scenery, as Dr. M‘Naughton 
has remarked, make Arran, even in 
its present state, a place of considera- 
ble resort to summer visitors. Many 
of these, if they could get building 
leases, would erect villas, and perhaps 
reside the whole year. There would 


‘thus be a home market for much of 


the produce of the island, that is at 
present carried out of it at considera- 
ble expense—much additional employ- 
ment got for the working classes— 
and the foundation laid for converting 
Lamlash and Brodick into flourishing 
towns—perhaps the seat of manufac- 
tures and commerce, for they enjoy 
the finest harbours on the coast of 
Scotland, and abundance of coals on 
the opposite coast of Ayrshire. 
Agriculture has made great pro- 
gress. Lands which were formerly 
common, or cut up into stripes among 
a number of individuals, are now di- 
vided and enclosed. Within the last 
thirty years there has been the most 
marked improvement upon the dwell- 
ings, offices, implements of husbandry, 
&c., both in the skill and beauty of 
the workmanship. Formerly the peo- 
ple squatted in mean hamlets, cluster- 
ed in irregular heaps, and generally 


built of dry stones, pointed with mor- 
tar. The dwelling-house consisted of 
two apartments—the uppermost being 
the best, and the lower the kitchen. 
Both formed one range, which termi- 
nated with the byre, and a door in the 
middle was common to the inmates of 
both. Between them, however, there 
was a partition of wicker-work, plas- 
tered with mortar, and whitewashed. 
The thatch was heather or fern, laid 
in alternate layers, very coarsely put 
on, and secured by heather ropes, laid 
across and athwart, kept tight by 
stones suspended to their ends, at the 
eaves. There were no chimneys. The 
fire was upon a stone in the centre of 
the apartment, and the smoke was 
allowed to make the best of its way 
by the door, the window, and an aper- 
ture for the purpose in the ridge of 
the roof. 

These rude habitations have been 
supplanted by more comfortable and 
commodious buildings. The Duke of 
Hamilton affords every facility and 
encouragement for improvement, by 
sharing the expenses, directing the 
operations, and rewarding their pro- 
per execution. Excellent roads tra- 
verse the island, across to Brodick 
and Lamlash, and along the shore. 
Some of these were’made at the duke’s 
expense, by the inhabitants generally, 
by those who had fallen behind with 
their rents, during the transition state 
of agriculture, and who, by this means, 
paid up their arrears. They are 
upheld by statute-labour and three 
additional days, which the tenants are 
bound, by their leases, to work at 
roads, mill-dams, and water-courses. 
There are few rivulets and streams 
over which bridges have not been 
erected, so that the incident is not likely 
to occur again of a poor woman, who 
being tempted by the narrowness of a 
ravine to step across the river Mach- 
rai, succeeded in making the first 
movement, but took fright when it 
became necessary to move the other 
foot, and remained for some hours in 
a position equally ludicrous and dan- 
gerous, until some chance passenger. 
assisted her to extricate herself. 

Fortunately for us, while gazing 
from the upper window of the inn, 
we observed the Ardrossan steam- 
er rocking and roaring in the bay. 
Off we were in a twinkling, ploughing 
the smooth, circular estuary, the serrat- 
ed ridges of the island slowly receding 
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“Crowned with dense mists, that shone like Alpine 
Lo Arran's hills thelr rocky wammite show ; 
’T was there the Bruce and Douglas lurked concealed, 
Till called by victory to the crimson field.” 

When midway in the channel, the 
Ayrshire coast, indented with bays 
and bristling with promontories, is 
seen to great advantage ; from Turn- 
berry point to the hills above Largs. 
Smoky Ayr, with its towers, bridges, 
and bonny lasses, lies embayed in the 
centre—the woods of Doon and * Al- 
loway Kirk” on the one hand, and the 
thriving port of Troon, projecting far 
into the sea, on the other. Every 
acre of this bold shore is classical. 
Eastward stood the ruins of Greenan 
Castle and Alloway Kirk, at the 
mouth of the Doon; the cottage and 
mauscleum of Burns close by. So 
bedizened and modernized is the whole 
scene, that the poet would not know 
his own birth-place, nor the witches 
recognize the “ key stane,” where Tam 
O’Shanter’s mare Jost “her ain gray 
tail.” Colzean Castle, the seat of the 
Marquis of Ailsa, and immortalized 
in the * Halloween” of Burns, is seen 
far down the coast, beetling on the 
verge of a huge basaltic cliff. Itisa 
noble and picturesque mansion, and 
can tell many legends of the family 
history of the “old Kennedies,” and 
the “ house of Cassillis,” including the 
romantic elopement of “ Lady Jane,” 
with the “ gipsy laddie, Johnny Faa.” 
Along the verge of the sea-impending 
precipice, it presents a range of lofty 
castellated masses, with Gothic win- 
dows, a splendid terraced garden in 
front, a bridge of approach, &c., a little 
distance to the left ; the whole covering 
an area of four acres. The vast ca- 
verns or “caves” underneath are the 
haunts of Burns’s elfin revels 

* Upon that night when fairie’s light 

On Cassillis Downans dance.” 
They appear to be the effects of vol- 
canic convulsion, and are six in num- 
ber—the largest being about fifty feet 
high, and three hundred in length, 
having the appearance of two large 
rocks fallen together, in the form of 
an irregular archway. 

The runaway Countess of Cassillis 
was Lady Jane Hamilton, daughter of 
the first Earl of Haddington, and 
born in 1607. Her father wasa zeal- 
ous Presbyterian, and was absent, as 
a ruling elder, at the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, when she eloped 
with the gipsy, Sir John Faa, of Dun- 
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bar, who is said to have gained her 
affections before her marriage. This 
will account for the poetical “ gla- 
mour,” to the effect of which the bal- 
lad ascribes her abduction, when 

“ She came tripping down the stair, 

And all her maids before her ; 
As soon as they saw her weel-faur’d face, 
They cast their glamour o'er her.” 

The fugitives were pursued by the 
earl on his return, and overtaken be- 
fore they could cross the Border. 
The legend says all the masquerade 
gipsies were slain save one, and the 
weeping countess brought back to her 
husband’s castle, where she remained 
until a dungeon was prepared for her, 
near the village of Maybole, wherein 
she languished for the remainder of 
her life, in humble sorrow and devo- 
tion. Her solitary hours, however, 
were not idly spent, as she occupied 
herself in working a piece of tapestry, 
said to be still preserved in Colzean 
House, in which she represented her 
unhappy flight, as mounted, in a gor- 
geous dress, on asuperb white courser, 
behind her lover, and surrounded 
by a group of persons who bore no 
resemblance to a herd of tinkers. In 
the tower of Maybole, eight heads, 
carved in stone, below one of the tur- 
rets, are still pointed out, as repre- 
senting eight of the luckless Egyptians. 
The ballad makes nearly double that 
number— 


“ There were fifteen valiant men, 
Black but very bonnie, 
And they lost all their lives for one, 
The Earl of Cassilis, ladie.” 

The * fifteen” appear to have fallen 
less gloriously than by the sword; for 
it is stated in the criminal records of 
Edinburgh, that in January, 1624, 
eight men, among whom were Captain 
John Faa and five more of the same 
name, were convicted on the statute 
against Egyptians, and suffered ac- 
cording to sentence. It might be 
rash to identify the Edinburgh suf- 
ferers with the lady’s abductors, but 
there is at least probability in the 
coincidence of time. It ought to be 
recorded that the frail imamorata 
brought no stain on the family by her 
elopement, for she declared, upon her 
capture— 

* But I will swear by the moon and the stars, 
And the sun that shines so clearly, 
That I am as free of the gipsy gang 
As the hour my mother did bear me.” 
Nor was the direct lineage of the 
family carried on through her descen- 
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dants, for she only bore the earl two 
daughters; one became the wife of 
Lord Dundonald; the other, in the 
last stage of antiquated virginity, be- 
stowed her hand and her fortune on 
the youthful Gilbert Burnet, after- 
wards the well-known historian and 
Bishop of Salisbury, but at that time 
the busy intriguing inmate of Hamil- 
ton Palace, where Lady Margaret 
Kennedy generally resided. 

On a promontory, some miles to the 
east, stands all that remain of Turnberry 
Castle, the maternal domain, if not 
the birth-place, of King Robert Bruce. 
It was built ona rocky angle of the 
coast, and once of immense strength 
and extent. But the walls, levelled 
by the violence of war, and the wasting 
hand of time, are now moss-grown ; 
and those bastions, where once mailed 
warriors strode, are abandoned to the 
shepherd and his flock. It was the 
feudal stronghold of Alexander Earl 
of Carrick, who died in the Holy 
Land, in 1270, leaving an only daugh- 
ter, Margaret or Martha, the heiress 
to his title and possessions. The 
manner in which it became matri- 
monially connected with royalty, 
is somewhat romantic. In one of 
those hunting excursions, to which 
the nobles of those days devoted their 
intervals of peace, it chanced that 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Annandale, 
continued the chace to the neighbour- 
hood of Turnberry, where the young 
countess, then a widow, and a ward of 
the crown, was enjoying the like 
amusement. The noble lover's visit 
was on no errand of fortune-hunting, 
as the story proves, which is thus 
gracefully told by Tytler, in his  His- 
tory of Scotland.” It happened that 
the lady herself, whose ardent temper 
was not much in love with the seclu- 
sion of a feudal castle, had come out 
to take the diversion of the chace, 
accompanied by her women, huntsmen, 
and followers ; and this gay cavalcade 
came suddenly upon Bruce as he pur- 
sued his way through the forest alone, 
and unarmed. The knight would 
have spurred his horse forward, and 
avoided the encounter, but he found 
himself surrounded by the attendants ; 
and the countess herself riding up, 
and with gentle violence taking hold 
of his horse’s reins, reproached him in 
so sweet a tone for his want of gal- 
lantry in flying from a lady’s castle, 
that Bruce, enamoured of her beauty, 
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forgot the risk which he ran, and suf- 
fered himself to be led away in a kind 
of triumph to Turnberry. The hero 
remained for fifteen days, and the 
adventure concluded, as might have 
been anticipated, by his privately es- 
pousing the youthful countess, with- 
out having obtained the concurrence 
of the king or any of her relatives. 
The adventure, however, turned out fa- 
vourably, as Alexander III., although 
indignant at this bold interference 
with the rights of the crown, con- 
sented ultimately to extend his for- 
giveness to Bruce on payment of a 
large fine. The eldest son of this 
marriage was Robert Bruce, who 
became Earl of Carrick, and subse- 
quently King of Scotland. 

Ardrossan, which may be called the 
port of Arran, and which we reached 
in about an hour's sail, is a bustling 
lively village, and a burgh of Barony, 
rapidly rising into importance from 
its connexion with the Glasgow rail- 
way, and its being the starting point 
for the Fleetwood steamers. It has a 
good harbour, which is said to have 
cost the Earl of Eglinton £100,000. 
There are many handsome houses, and 
excellent summer bathing quarters. 
About a mile from the harbour is an 
island, with twelve acres of good pas- 
ture, called the Horse Isle, from an 
Englishman named Horseley, and 
which had formerly a beacon upon it 
for the benefit of seamen. The castle, 
which is ruinous, was the seat of the 
ancient barons of Ardrossan. It is 
said to have been taken from the Eng- 
lish by a stratagem of Sir William 
Wallace ; and a dungeon into which 
he threw the dead bodies of the slain, 
was called ‘ Wallace’s Larder.” It 
was occupied by Cromwell’s soldiers, 
who are accused of having reduced it 
to ruins. 

Our detention at this sea-port was 
only a few minutes, until we got 
snugly ensconced in a comfortable 
first-class carriage, and two hours saw 
us whirled along by the side of beau- 
tiful lakes and green pastoral hills, 
over the chimneys of Paisley, and dis- 
gorged amidst the smoke of furnaces, 
and the smell of salt herrings, in the 
vicinity of the Broomielaw. 

Having visited Glasgow before, we 
felt no great inclination to linger in 
the streets of this cotton-spinning ca- 
pital of Scotland, especially as we were 
resolved to go in pursuit of the royal 
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squadron. By way of refreshing our 
memory, we perambulated the Tron- 
gate, the “ saut market” (redolent of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie), Buchanan-street, 
and stept into the Royal Exchange, 
one of the finest reading-rooms in 
Britain; gazed at St. Rollox through 
its dense cloud of black vapour far 
above the city; ascended the necropolis, 
but not to meditate among the tombs ; 
surveyed old St. Mungo’s Cathedral, 
which suffered grievously in the * ding- 
ing-down” times of the Reformation ; 
and ended our peregrinations with a 
peep into the University. The Hun- 
terian museum, the hall, and other 
apartments of the college will repay 
inspection; and so will the library, 
which possesses various rarities, not 
the least interesting of which is the 
original manuscripts of the famous 
Zachary Boyd, who turned the Bible 
into verse, and whose demure-looking 
statue adorns the entrance of the gate- 
way into the quadrangle. Having 
often heard the name of this old di- 
vine, and being somewhat antiquarianly 
disposed, we begged a sight of the 
manuscript volumes, which appear to 
consist of a collection of poems on 
select subjects in Scripture history, 
such as that of Joseph, Josiah, Jeph- 
tha, David, Goliah, Jonah, &c., ren- 
dered into the dramatic form, in which 
various speakers are introduced, as in 
the “ Ancient Mysteries ;” and where 
the prominent parts of the Scripture 
narrative are brought forward and 
amplified; the hand-writing is tolerably 
legible, and had time allowed, we 
would have deciphered a few stanzas. 
The poetry is in the quaint style of 
the age, and though breathing a fine 
strain of devotional feeling, it is inter- 
spersed with many homely and even 
ludicrous passages. We have often 
heard his commencement of the Book 
of Job thus quoted :— 
“ There was a man, they call’d him Job, 
Lived in the land of Uz, 


He had a wife had the gift o’ the gob ; 
The same’s the case with us.” 


The few lines we made out, referred 
to the murmurings and complaints of 
the Israelites in Egypt, when oppress- 
ed with the double hardship of star- 
vation and brick-making. In their 
lamentations they are made to say— 


* Our taskmasters wax fat and live at ease, 
While we get nought but rotten beans and peas.” 


One of the most strange passages 
is the well-known soliloquy of Jonah 
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in the whale’s belly. The idea of 
making the prophet discourse to him- 
self on his dreary condition, and the 
unpleasant objects that surrounded 
him in his dark piscatorial prison, is 
certainly original. In his wonderment 
and fright he is made to pour out his 
sorrow in strains like the following: — 


“ What house is this? 

candle, 

Where I get nought but fishes’ guts to handle. 

I and my table are both here within, 

Where day ne'er dawned, where sun did never 
shine, 

The like of this on earth man never saw, 

A living man within a monster’s maw ! 

Buryed under mountains which are high and 
steep, 

Plunged under waters hundred fathoms deep ; 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 

For through a window he the light did see ; 

Tle sailed above the highest waves—a wonder, 

Tand my boat are all the waters under. 

He and his ark might go and also come, 

But I sit still, in such a strait'ned room 

As is most uncouth, head and feet together, 

Among such grease as would a thousand smother, 

Where I entomb’d in melancholy sink, 

Choak’d, suffocate with noisome filth and stink.”’ 


Here’s neither coal nor 


The imagery is rather of the coarsest, 
and its only excuse is its originality. 
Similar specimens are not rare; but 
the above is sufficient to justify the 
university in allowing the metrical 
Bible of the venerable poet to remain 
in the quiet obscurity of manuscript. 
Mr. Boyd was a clergyman, “ preacher 
of God’s word at Glasgow,” as he 
styles himself, and one that stood by 
his post when many of his brethren 
fled to escape the horrors of civil war. 
When Cromwell was in Glasgow with 
the whole body of his army, in 1650, 
magistrates and ministers forsook the 
place in dismay; but Zachary Boyd, 
as Principal Baillie relates, bearded the 
Protector and his soldiers, * and railed 
on them all to their very faces in the 
High Church.” His reproaches were 
so bitter and so pointed, that one of 
Cromwell’s officers is reported to have 
asked, in a whisper, for the Protec- 
tor’s leave “ to pistol the scoundrel.” 
** No, no,” said Cromwell; “ we will 
manage him in another way.” He in- 
vited the undaunted preacher to din- 
ner, and is said to have gained his re- 
spect by the fervour of the devotions in 
which he spent the evening, and which, 
the story alleges, were prolonged till 
three o’clock next morning. 

Boyd was a man of great learning, 
and his works bear evidence of his 
having been possessed of a critical 
knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and 
other languages. Besides a vigorous 
intellect, he was endowed with a fervid 
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and poetical imagination, little if at all 
inferior to his contemporary, Jobn 
Bunyan. His muse was prolific, for 
he composed a poetical version of the 
Book of Psalms for the use of the 
church, which attracted the recom- 
mendation of the Westminster As- 
sembly, although it did not obtain the 
sanction of the Church of Scotland, 
which ultimately adopted Rous’s ver- 
sion, revised and improved. Among 
his other poetical works were two 
volumes, entitled ** Zion’s Flowers, or 
Christian Poems for Spiritual Edifi- 
cation,” and it is these which are 
usually shown as his metrical Bible. 
He composed also “the Four 
Evangels in English Verse;” and 
shortly before his death, he completed 
an extensive manuscript work, bearing 
the title of “the Notable Places of 
Scripture Expounded,” at the conclu- 
sion of which is added—*“ Heere the 
author was neere his end, and was 
able to dono more. March 3d, 1653.” 
The best known of his works is his 
* Last Battell of the Soule,” which 
has been lately reprinted. It is after 
the manner of “the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”—a kind of spiritual allegory, 
and may have suggested to Bunyan the 
idea of his “ Dream,” for the “ Bat- 
tell” was published in 1629, more than 
thirty years before the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was written. It was dedi- 
cated to Charles I., both in a prose 
and poetical address, which shows, 
that though the stern Presbyterian 
could beard Cromwell to his face, he 
cherished a strong feeling of loyalty 
and devotion to his sovereign. “If 
the king rule well (he wrote) and bee 
truelie godlie, an hundreth yeares after 
this, Great Britaine shall blesse the 
name of Charles—yea, and that till 
God end time in eternitie. The seven 
stars of the Charles-waine are not so 
glorious as shall bee the seven letters 
of Charles in God’s Booke, which is 
the booke of life. Let it please your 
majestie to looke upon these my workes 
with a favourable eye. They were 
brought forth in the land of your 
birth, even in your olde Scotland, 
whereof your majestie is now the hun- 
dredth and ninth king. The particu- 
lar place where this booke was penned, 
is your owne Glasgow, a citie once 
greatlie beloved by your majestie’s 
father, of blessed memorie. My chief- 
est spiritual desire is, that it may bee 
comfortable to sicke soules; my first 
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temporale wish is, that your majestie 
would daine it with a blink of your 
favour, &c.” Boyd was minister of 
the Barony parish, where he continued 
to the end of his days. 

Our curiosity being satisfied, our 
time and patience exhausted, we made 
the best of our way to the Clyde, to 
follow in the wake of the Victoria and 
Albert. On passing where stood the 
old jail, or tolbooth, memorable for 
an adventure of Rob Roy, we were 
struck with the apt Latin motto carved 
upon the front— 


** Hae domus odit, amat, punit, conservat honorat, 
Nequitiam, pacem, crimina, jurat, probos.' 


How much more concise and ele- 
gant is this distich, than the doggerel 
that once adorned the * Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” which is preserved by Sir 
Walter Scott :— 

* A prison is a house of care, 

A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave for men alive ; 
Sometimes a place of right, 
Sometimes a place of wrong, 
Sometimes a place for jades and thieves, 
And honest men among.”’ 

Having no time to “ take mine ease 
in mine inn,” we hastily swallowed a 
Glasgow magistrate, and washed him 
down with a modicum of cold rum 
punch. The sail down the Clyde is 
exceedingly beautiful, the banks being 
richly wooded on both sides, and 
thickly planted with the elegant man- 
sions of the wealthier citizens. 

From Glasgow to Dumbarton it 
traverses a level country, and for 
miles below the city it has much the 
appearance of a canal, from the em- 
bankments on both sides. Gliding 
along, the Frith begins to expand, be- 
ing the breadth of a mile at Dumbar- 
ton—the shores agreeably diversified 
with cape and bay, while the bold 
headlands, raising their rocky summits 
above copse and brushwood, are sof- 
tened in the inverted landscape which 
is reflected in the clear waters as in a 
mirror. The course of the steamers 
is marked in the distance by the 
clouds of smoke that trail along the 
air. Near Dunbuck Hill, on the 
right, just as the plain of Dumbarton 
opens to the view, are seen the ruins 
of Dunglas Castle, with its wild rock 
and its sheltered nook of emerald 
green. It was here the great Roman 
wall of Agricola terminated, after 
running across the kingdom, from the 
Forth near Abercorn. About Fal- 
kirk it is still called Graham's Dyke, 
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from a tradition that a hero of that 
name first broke through it, The 
promontory of Dunglas was a Roman 
station, and, in the time of Cromwell, 
a place of considerable importance. 

But the most imposing object is the 
huge rock of Dumbarton, rising ab- 
ruptly out of the bed of the river, at 
the confluence of the Leven, cleft in 
twain, like Parnassus, and presenting 
two unequal summits, of conical form, 
basaltic and rugged, and about 560 
feet in height. It was, no doubt, the 
Alcluyd of the ancient Britons, the 
Balclutha of Ossian, and the Dun- 
Britton of the Caledonians, after they 
were confined to the territory north 
of the Leven :— 


* See old Alclutha to the sight displays 
Her rock, impregnable in ancient days; 

From the broad stream its whitening summits rise, 
Like proud Parnassus, towering to the skies." 


The highest peak is dignified with 
the name of Wallace Seat; an- 
other portion was formerly known 
as Wallace Tower; and among other 
curiosities is shown a huge rusty 
two-handed sword, said to have be- 
longed to that redoubted hero. There 
is searcely a period in Scottish history, 
from the age of the Romans to our 
own, which is not associated with 
Dumbarton Castle. Tradition even 
affirms that St. Patrick first saw the 
light here, according to Harding's 
Chronicle :— 


* In which castell Saint Patricke was borne, 
That afterward in Ireland did winne ; 
About the which floweth, even and morne, 

The western seas, without noyse or dinne.” 


The fortunes of Wallace, Bruce, 


Queen Mary, Charles, &c., are more 
or less interested in the history of this 
celebrated stronghold, which often 
changed masters, and suffered fre- 
quently from the devastations of war. 
These details, however, are foreign to 
our purpose, and might compose an 


amusing volume. 

The day before we reached the 
Clyde, the royal standard had floated 
from the pinnacle of the old rock, in 
honour of her Majesty’s landing to 


inspect the castle, 


Leaving the castle, the royal party 
re-embarked, proceeded down the 


Frith, making a detour up Loch Long, 
and returning thence, anchored for 
the night in Rothesay Bay. The scene 
on the Clyde must have been exceed- 


ingly gay and imposing, presenting al- 


together a very animated spectacle, 
Innumerable steamers, and other ves- 


sels, floated on the waters, and every 
prominent locality was clad with living 
masses, At least a hundred thousand 
persons were assembled on the shore, 
acknowledging the presence of their 
sovereign, by cheers, and other mani- 
festations of loyalty. At Port Glas- 
gow, Greenock, and Gourock, the 
whole frontage of the river was lined 
with people, platforms and roofs load- 
ed, the people having flocked en masse 
to witness the marine panorama, The 
quays and building-yards thundered 
forth their salutes, until the whole flo- 
tilla, comprising at least forty steamers, 
had passed. It must have been a glo- 
rious spectacle for the sight-hunters, 
though we saw it not, and derived no 
other benefit from it, than paying a 
shilling for a couple of eggs, as edibles 
and potables were raised to famine 
prices, by the extra consumption of 
the congregated swarms, who had set- 
tled like locusts on the country, leaving 
nothing but a wilderness behind them. 
The siller-loving folks of Glasgow 
scolded the Queen for not coming on 
Monday, and keeping them waiting on 
Tuesday, too, losing them two days’ 
wages, which they reckoned at £50,000 
or £60,000. 

Port Glasgow, which we passed ra- 
pidly, is a neat, well-built place, a par- 
liamentary burgh, with two capacious 
harbours, completely sheltered, and 
furnished with ample quay-room, shed- 
room, and a commodious graving-dock, 
said to be the oldest in Scotland. Fur- 
ther down, we reach Greenock, the com- 


mercial queen of the Clyde. About the 
end of the sixteenth century, it was a 
mean fishing village, consisting of a sin- 
gle row of thatched cottages, inhabited 
by poor fishermen. The harbour dates 
not older than the Union, 1707, and as 
the Scottish parliament had refused to 
give a grant of money, it was built by an 
assessment of 1s, 4d, sterling on every 


sack of malt brewed into ale, within 
the limits of the town. The first ves- 
sel belonging to the place crossed the 
Atlantic in 1719, and now the declared 
value of British and foreign goods ex- 


ported from it, is not less than a million 


and a-half. The original colony of 


fishermen has expanded into a popula- 
tion of about 28,000. Greenock has 
the honor of being the birth-place of 
the great improver of the steam-engine, 


James Watt. The harbours are ex- 


tensive, capable of containing more 
than 500 ships, and covering an area of 
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above twenty acres. The most remark- 
able object of curiosity is the Shaw’s 
Water Works, for supplying the town 
with that necessary article. The stream 
is made to traverse the face of several 
hills, and across ravines, for six miles, 
from a large reservoir, until it reaches 
the height above the town, where it has 
a fall of 512 feet, on which are erected 
numerous mills, with a power equalling 
that of 2000 horses—a power supposed 
to be equal to, if not yreater, than all 
the steam-engines in Glasgow. 

On the opposite side of the Frith is 
Helensburgh, a finely situated village 
and watering-place, at the entrance of 
the Gairloch. The shore in that di- 
rection is exceedingly rich and beau- 
tiful. Roseneath can boast of a superb 
mansion belonging to the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and beyond that point is the en- 
trance to Loch Long, an arm of the 
sea pushing inland through ridges of 
picturesque mountains, as far as Ar- 
rochar. As loyal subjects, we held 
ourselves in duty bound to ascend this 
Loch, which the Fairy and the royal tou- 
rists had navigated only the day before, 


The scenery on each side of this High- 
land estuary is very romantic. On the 
right hand a turnpike-road, winding 
through woods at the base of lofty 
mountains, skirts the edge of the water 
almost from one extremity to the other. 
On the left, after passing the sweet, 
sequestered Ardentinny, at the entrance 
to Loch Ghoill, Campbell’s “* Dark and 
stormy water,” a rampart of precipices 
. arises, the craggy peaks varying their 
fantastic shapes, as they appear behind 
each other in succession, The most 
picturesque and conspicuous of these is 
Ben Arthur, called the Cobbler by the 
country people, from its supposed re- 
semblance to a renovator of shoes, 
seated at work. The small neat vil- 
lage of Arrochar is 23 miles from 
Dumbarton, and 37 from Glasgow. It 
now belongs to Sir James Colquhoun, 
of Luss, but was formerly a chief resi- 
dence of the Macfarlanes, a name still 
common in the place. A spot is still 
pointed out to the tourist, where Ha- 


kon, king of Norway, landed, having 
sailed up the Loch with a fleet of sixty 


vessels, and ravaged the surrounding 
districts, before his defeat at Largs by 
Alexander 1]I. A party of his men 
carried their boats across the neck of 


land to Tarbert, near Lochlomond, and 


plundered its islands, but were too 
long engaged in their depredations to 
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take part in the battle. Tradition re- 
cords that the Romans also carried 
their boats over the same isthmus, and 
hence the name of Tarbert is generally 
applied in Scotland to the narrow pas- 
sages between one Loch and another. 
The name Zong has no reference to 
the extent of the Loch, which means in 
Gaelic the Loch of Ships—and is the 
Skipafiord of the Norwegians, having 
in their language the same significa- 
tion. 

In surprising the good people of Ar- 
rochar, and in returning without 
landing, we but imitated the example 
of royalty, on whose marine track we 
again pursued our way. Emerging 
from the capacious mouth of the Clyde, 
the tourist can hardly imagine anything 
finer than the noble and majestic scen- 
ery oneither hand. Towards the right 
is the Point of Strone, where the land 
is indented by the Holy Loch; on its 
north shore is Kilmun, which com- 
mands a splendid view of the surround- 
ing country, including Benlomond, and 
a host of minor Bens ; the Cowal hills, 
forming the peninsula that separates 


Loch Long from Loch Ghoil, and 


from their rugged irregularity, known 
ironically by the name of Argyle's 
Bowling-Green. Kilmun was for- 
merly the seat of a collegiate church, 
founded in 1442, and has been since 
that time the burial-place of the Argyle 
family. In sailing along, we pass the 
old tower of Leven, seated on a lofty 
eminence, the Cloch light-house ; and 
on the opposite coast is the village of 
Dunoon, near the ruins of the ancient 
castle of that name, of which the fa- 


mily of Argyle are hereditary consta- 
bles. On nearing the Island of Bute, 
the elegant mansion of Castle Toward 
is passed on the right, and in the oppo- 
site direction is the fine bay of Rothesay. 
This island is about 15 miles in length, 
and from four to five in breadth. The 
northern part is rocky and mountain- 
ous, but to the south it is fertile and 
tolerably well cultivated. As the cli- 
mate is reckoned extremely salubrious, 
it has become a fashionable watering- 


place, and a more inviting situation 


for sea-bathing, or for a summer resi- 
dence, can hardly be conceived by the 


valetudinarian. It gave the title of duke 
to the eldest sons of the Scottish kings, 
which is continued to the heir apparent 
of the Britishthrone. Its present bearer 


is the youthful Prince of Wales ; and 
the circumstance of a visit from his 
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royal highness the preceding evening 


was an event of vast importance to the 
inhabitants, who eagerly demanded to 
see their prince, and lighted up the 
ancient royal burgh with a splendid 
illumination in honour of the occasion. 


This island, with Arran, the Cumbrays 


and Inchmarnock, forma county under 
the name of Buteshire. The Caumbrays 
are watering-places of some repute. 
When viewing them from the bay, we 
recollected the anecdote of the good 


patriotic clergyman, who fondly re- 
garded his insular domains as the most 
important gem in the British crown, 
and was in the habit every Sabbath, in 
his prayer, of imploring Heaven “ to 
bless the muckle and the little Cum- 
bray, together with the adjacent islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Still pursuing the royal track, we 
threaded our way through the wind- 
ing passage that half-encircles the 
island, and bears the name of the 
Kyles, or Straits of Bute. The 
shores are in some parts particularly 
romantic, as well as the entrance into 
Lochs Straven and Ridon, on the east- 
ern and western approach to the Kyles. 
Here the great Loch Fine opens from 
the ocean; with the beautiful little 
island of Inchmarnock, and the wild, 
precipitous coast of Kintyre on the 
left. This celebrated herring-nursery 
is upwards of thirty-two miles in 
length, and varies from three to twelve 
in breadth. The sail to Lochgilphead, 
where the Crinan canal unites its wa- 
ters with the Sound of Jura, and 
thence up the narrow arm to Inverary, 
although rather tame at first, com- 
mands some of the most splendid sce- 
nery in Argyleshire. 

Inverary, where we arrived, still 
bore ‘traces of the bustle and excite- 
ment of the royal visit. The clans- 
men had not dispersed, nor had the 
enthusiasm of the Highlanders sub- 
sided, for their loyal blood, when once 
heated, is inno hurry tocool. The 
reception, we were told, was quite a 
grand affair, and the scene of the 
landing particularly beautiful. A fleet 
of yachts surrounded the lovely bay ; 
a royal salute was fired from the hill 
of Dunnaquoich, and the lawn in front 
of the castle. Her Majesty was re- 
ceived by the Duke of Argyle, and 
conducted along the quay through a 
canopied walk of 150 yards in length, 
constructed of pillars gracefully fes- 
tooned with flowers and evergreens. 


A Week in the Hebrides. 


[Nov. 


About a hundred members of the 


Celtic Society, commanded by Camp- 
bell of Islay, lined the quay from the 
landing platform to the triumphal 
arch. After remaining an hour at 
the castle, to the infinite delight of the 


Campbells, who mustered strong to 


grace the levee of their chief, her Ma- 
Jesty re-embarked in the Fairy, pro- 
ceeded down the loch to the Crinan 
Canal, intending to visit Staffa and 
Iona, instead of making direct for Fort 
William, and her temporary mountain 
home of Ardverikie. 

Inverary, as very well known, is 
the head-quarters of the Clan Cam- 
pbell, and has been the chief re- 


sidence of the Argyle family for 
more than 400 years. The castle, 


which is constructed of blue granite, 
is a noble and imposing edifice in 
the castellated style, with towers at 
the angles, surmounted by a square 
pavilion rising above its circular 
battlements. The interior is fitted 
up with princely splendour, deco- 
rated with warlike implements, and 
contains a fine collection of pictures 
and portraits. The rides and walks 
through the grounds are beautifully 
romantic, the effect being greatly en- 
hanced by the waterfalls and cascades 
upon the river Ary. The view from 
the bosom of the calm sea-lake is des- 
eribed by Sir Walter Scott as “ one of 
the grandest scenes which nature of- 
fords.” The chief occupation of the 
inhabitants is herring-catching, and 
the quantity taken is said to run from 
15,000 to 20,000 barrels annually. 
The Loch Fine herrings are remark- 
able for their excellence, and general- 
ly fetch a higher price in the market 
than any other. 

As the steamer in which we had 
performed our agreeable voyage so 
far, intended returning down the Loch 
to accompany the royal party in their 
excursions round Mull to Staffa, Iona, 
and Oban, we resolved to change our 
route, and proceed to Fort William by 
land, as we were told the road was ex- 
cellent, and we would have the advan- 
tage of witnessing her Majesty’s de- 
barkation, and parading our loyalty, 
wind and weather permitting, as far as 
the borders of Loch Laggan. Our 
arrangements were made accordingly, 
and next morning beheld us perched 
comfortably on the roof of a smart 
equipage, that we might enjoy nature 
in her wildest moods. It is a delight- 
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ful thing to get mounted on four 


wheels, and hear the smack of the 
driver’s whip putting fresh mettle into 
the heels of the laggard steeds. The 
world was before us, and the Loch be- 


hind us. Along the upper part, the 
hills are steep, and rise immediately 


from the water. Round the base, 


they are covered with coppice-wood 
or cultivation, above which there 
is a rich verdure; but on the 
whole their outline is mountain- 
ous. The road to Fort William 


takes the direction of Loch Awe, 


which it approaches very near at Port 
Sonnachan ; beyond which we passed 
Clady, a small collection of dingy 
houses, and Dalmally, where there is 
a good inn, the distance sixteen miles 
from Inverary. This village lies in the 


vale of Glenorchy, which once gave the 


title of viscount to Lord Breadalbane’s 
eldest son. The view from the old 
stone bridge near the Orchy, is mag- 
nificent. Westward the river is seen 
winding along, with its deep black sal- 
mon pools, skirted by the alder, ash, 
birch, and pine trees; rich meadows 
covered with innumerable wild flowers, 
and sloping to the water’s edge. The 
charming landscape is terminated by 
the lofty Bencruachan, and its surround- 
ing mountain group. 

The next stages are Tyndrum, at 
the head of Strathfillan, and King’s 
House, an inn which was built after 
the rebellion of 1745, for the accom- 
modation of the king’s troops when 
marching through this dreary terri- 
tory. Tyndrum is on the line of the 
great military road from Stirling to 
Fort William. In the neighbourhood 
is a famous spot, called Dalree, or the 
King’s Field, where Robert Bruce, in 
1306, immediately before his flight to 
Arran, sustained a severe defeat from 
Macdougal of Lorn. Leaving Glenawe 
on the left, as we intended paying it a 
more leisurely visit, we arrived at Fort 
William, panting with anxiety to ex- 
amine the sublime and interesting 
scenery around it. The place was ex- 
tremely crowded; not a bed to be had 
for any price, except by those who had 
the precaution to engage one a week 
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or two before. There was nothing for 


it but to wrap ourselves in Highland 
plaids, and squat on the floor of the 
Caledonian Hotel among others, gen- 
tlemen, farmers, travellers, &c., who 
had flocked to the place, expecting the 


arrival of the royal yacht from Tober- 


mory. Ourhopes were. disappointed ; 
for although Prince Albert had de- 


spatched orders to the hotel for ponies 
to be ready at eleven in the morning, 
to ascend Ben-Nevis, the illustrious 
visitors did not arrive till Saturday at 


nine—a dreary morning of mist and 


rain, But no weather could damp the 


ardour of Highland enthusiasm. The 
scene was animated; the preparations 
as tasteful and elegant as heather and 
holly could make them. Her Majesty, 
while proceeding up the roadway to 


the carriage, “ carried an umbrella with 


her own fair hand, and appeared in 
excellent spirits, graciously returning 
with bows and smiles the deafening 
cheers of her people.” The journey 
to Loch Laggan was performed in the 
afternoon, the royal travellers being 
greeted with every demonstration of 
hearty welcome ; the chiefs with their 
retainers, turning out, in “tartan ar- 
ray,” to shout their “ Ceud mile failtair 
Bhan Righ n’am beanais na’n gleann” 
—‘ A hundred thousand welcomes to 
the Queen of the glens.” The weather 
alone was rude ; and the first night her 
Majesty spent in the lodge of Ardveri- 
kie, she must have been literally rocked 
to sleep by a genuine Lochaber hurri- 
cane. 

We had now reached a point in our 
journey where the attractions were 
strong enough to detain us for a day 
or two. We were in the land of Os- 
sian, amidst sublime mountains and 
picturesque lochs. Every glen and 
old castle had the memory of some 
bloody feud or historical event associ- 
ated with it. We visited them all, 
and then turned our adventurous face 
towards the Hebrides, to explore some 
of these romantic localities, which had 
never witnessed a Scottish sovereign 
since the days of Bruce. The result 
of our excursions must form the sub- 
ject of another communication. 
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THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.® 


Ir was a piece of advice once given to 
us by a gentleman distinguished by his 
skill in the manufacture of works of 
fiction, “ You cannot possibly be too 
careful in the selection of a title for 
your book, which will attract public 
attention ;” and for the attainment of 
this object we can scarcely conceive a 
name more felicitously chosen, than 
that which decorates the title-page of 
the work before us. Who does not 
know that charmed region—the long, 
low-arched lane, bounded at one end 
by the street 


“ Where peccadilloes are unknown.” 


and guarded at either extremity by a 
cerberus in blue coat and gold-headed 
cane, remarkable for the stateliness 
of his carriage, and the solemnity of 
his deportment. Although situate in 
the very centre of the roaring tide of 
London life—though the noisy "bus 
ever and anon lumbers by its portal, 
and the flashing chariot, and the well- 
hung cab, in quick succession roll past, 
yet on gaining the interior of the huge 
portal which protects the entrance, in 
a moment the noise is hushed—one 
could almost imagine one’s-self in the 
sweet seclusion where we now write, 
with our window opening upon a green 
lawn, which slopes down to a stream, 
whose voice attests how sweet is the 
noise of falling waters—the green 
mountains of beautiful Rostrevor rising 
right before us, with the sea, glancing 
in the sunlight, at their feet—and away 
in the distance the long and magnifi- 
cent range of the Carlingford hills, 
standing out against the clear and cloud- 
less sky, with summits rugged as if 
hewn out of iron. The pervading cha- 
racteristic of “ The Albany” is an air 
of dreamy repose—no noise is heard, 
save the echo of our footfall as we 
pass. And then the associations that 
are connected with that name—the lux- 
urious abode of the votaries of fashion 
—the calm retreat of the poet and the 


scholar—the home ofthe practical man 
of routine and detail—the member of 
parliament, familiar with blue-books, 
sedulous on committees—the creature 


* Of this busy work-day world.” 


But let the author describe the local 
habitation of his bachelor ; he can do 
it with a pen more terse and graphic 
than that with which we write :— 


** You know the Albany, the haunt of 
bachelors—or of married men who try 
to lead bachelor’s lives—the dread of sus- 
picious wives—the retreat of superan- 
nuated fops—the hospital for amiable 
oddities—a cluster of solitudes for social 
hermits—the home of homeless gentle- 
men—the diner-out and the diner-in— 
the place for unfashionably thrifty, the 
luxurious lively, and the modish morose 
—the votaries of melancholy and lovers 
of mutton-chops. He moveth not within 
London, who is a stranger to the narrow 
arcade of chambers, guarded at each 
extremity by a fierce porter, or man- 
mastiff, whose duty it is to receive let- 
ters, cards, and pacify and repulse in- 
trusive wives, disagreeable fathers, and 
importunate tradesmen. Here it was 
that Mr. Barker had long established 
his residence, or, as Mr. Spread called 
it, his tub. It was a small, but complete 
suite of rooms, sufficient for the cynic 
himself, and Reynolds his man, and ar- 
ranged and furnished with a precision 
and taste rigidly baccalaurean.” 


With this famous region, however, 
the story has little or nothing to do— 
the author merely uses it as a sort of 
lever to raise the attention of the pub- 
lic—a peg whereupon to hang his ba- 
chelor—whom, having extracted from 
his comfortable apartments, he casts 
abroad, literally as well as figuratively, 
upon the waters, where we shall find 
him anon. The Mr. Spread—who in 
the opening chapters is introduced as 
a visitor to the cynic’s tub—is the se- 
nior partner of an ancient and respect- 
able firm in Liverpool, of Spread, Nar- 


* “The Bachelor of the Albany,” by the Author of ‘‘ The Falcon Family.”— 
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rowsmith and Co. “ He was one of the 
freshest and handsomest men of fifty in 
England.” With aquiline nose, “ triple 
chin,” a merry and benignant eye—the 
senior partner is presented to our no- 
tice, the verypbeau ideal of the class to 
which he belonged—a perfect specimen 
of the English merchant prince—a 
sort of concentrated essence formed by 
both the Brothers Cheeryble being 
pounded into one, and all their good 
qualities distilled for the occasion. He 
is a gentleman, too, of the old school— 
a character now so rapidly becoming 
extinct; his manners slightly for- 
mal—* Grandisonian and Sir Roger- 
ish”—but not*sutficiently so to coun- 
teract the benignant smile that played 
about the corners of his mouth, and the 
good-humoured glance of his eye. In 
person he was voluminous—in dress 
quaint but neat; not a “ magnus tu- 
mor,” or great swell, as was in 
our schoolboy days the term applied 
to describe an exquisite—but preferring 
the orthodox morning coat of other 
days, to the frock of the present 
age, of a hue which the author has 
forgotten to mention, but which we 
feel must have been of an olive- 
brown, with perhaps a velvet collar to 
match. Mr. Spread always wore a 
white cravat, a ponderous double eye- 
glass, suspended by an egregious gold 
chain, and carried his watch in his 
breeches-pocket. Shall we add, that 
the riband thereof was red, and the 
seals pendant therefrom of massive, 
chased gold, much worn by frequent 
friction and pulling out, to ascertain if 
it was time to go home to dinner. And 
now the portrait of the outward man at 
least is complete. Mr. Spread, though 
rich, was not wholly absorbed in the 
acquisition of wealth—he never shrank 
from any of the responsibilities of life. 
Anelector and a juror—the executor of 
all his friends who died—the guardian 
of their children—the trustee in their 
marriage settlements—a magistrate to 
boot, and, we feel assured 


“ The wisest justice by the banks of Trent.” 


This trouble he would incur from no 
meddling spirit, nor from the desire to 
attain consequence by having a finger 
in every one’s pie—but solely from the 
kindness and benevolence of his nature. 

Besides all this “she was the model of 
aman of business ; activity without bus- 
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tle, despatch without hurry, form with- 
out punctilio, order without rigidness, 
dexterity without craft, and vigilance 
without suspicion. Business inundated 
without overwhelming him, and care 
neither corroded his mind, nor sat 
upon his brow.” But this picture, 
admirably as it is drawn, and with so 
just a discrimination of character, 
fades into nothing when placed by the 
side of thatof Mrs. Spread, the partner 
of his fortunes. We cannot bear to 
disarrange a sentence, or to mar the 
effect by any comment of our own. 
Perfect in all its parts, we shall 
present it to the notice of our readers 
—as pure and graphic a portrait of an 
English matron as ever dawned upon 
their delighted eyes :— 


“In the foreground stands the tall, 
comely figure of the mother of the fa- 
mily. Her cheek still blooms, though 
her summer is nearly over; her form 
tends to luxuriance; her features are 
radiant with intelligence and benignity ; 
her hair is fair and abundant; her eye 
mild and grey; her voice soft and dis- 
tinct— 


* That excellent thing in woman ;’ 


her mien dignified; her deportment 
quiet. She looks as if she loved books, 
music, pictures, flowers ; her tastes are 
obviously healthy and elegant ; her mind 
pure and strong: her heart full of all 
the womanly affections—one of those 
rare prizes in the matrimonial lottery, 
not always drawn by men who deserve 
them as well as Mr. Spread did.” 


Now, reader, are you not charmed ? 
—are you not enchanted to have made 
the acquaintance of so rare a creature 
as this? Ofcourse you are; and of 
an equal certainty you should like to 
see her daughters. The eldest is 
Augusta—like what her mother had 
been when a girl—with hair, perhaps, 
a little darker; the youngest Eliza- 
beth—not so tall; a dark-eyed beau- 
ty ; studious, but not blue ; silent and 
thoughtful; pale, but not of the head- 
achy complexion which distinguishes 
the lady of the Puritan or Evangelical 
school who frequents conventicles, 
and has strong sectarian opinions ; but 
mild and gentle—the very girl for our 
money; dreaming over the learning 
of the Tractarians, with a tendency to 
painted windows, and a love of the 
dim religious light of ancient cathe- 
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drals; but we fear there is little 
chance for us, for Elizabeth is affi- 
anced to a fellow of Baliol, and a mi- 
nor canon of Salisbury—the Reverend 
Bat. Owlet—an eccentric parson of 
rare learning, bent upon reviving the 
mystery plays, and most anxious to 
convert his cathedral into a theatre, 
by a representation of the miracle play 
of “Balaam,” the corps dramatique 
being “several egregious clerks of 
Oxford, and two or three laymen of 
the Coningsby school,” of whom Lord 
John Gore, with whom, under another 
title, our readers are, of course, fami- 
liar, has undertaken to perform the 
part of the quadruped. And here we 
may as well observe, that it seems part 
of the purpose of the author in this 
work to laugh down those opinions 
which he has so vigorously assailed in 
the “Falcon Family ;” and certainly, 
if a shrewd perception of the ridi- 
culous, and the art of putting forward 
his points with the most comic power, 
could effect the object he has in view, 
he deserves complete success. Al- 
though it is true that 


“ Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away,” 


yet in these times will be required 
something more than the shafts of wit 
to annihilate a school which, however 
vulnerable in certain points, unques- 
tionably contains much rare learning 
and acquirement. The main design of 
the book, however, is to show that no 
man has any right to claim an exemp- 
tion from the cares and responsibilities 
of the busy world—that we are all 
bound alike to bear the yoke of fate, 
and that he who thinks to lead a re- 
tired and selfish existence, beholding, 
from his own warm corner, the battle 
and the storms of life, is only sowing 
up for himself a crop of misfortune, 
of which he must some day, eooner or 
later, reap the fruits. This is the 
moral of the tale; and it is a sound 
and healthy one. Why should a man 
of some fifteen hundreds per annum, 
like the bachelor of the Albany, be al- 
lowed to rest within his “tub?” Why 
should he not bear his share of the lot 
common to all? True, the evil day 
will come at last, and that in itself is a 
heavy retribution. When deserted at 
his sorest need, in the winter of his 
life, by those rollicking companions 
who helped to enliven its summer— 


when health is gone—when the plea- 
sures or the dissipations of the world 
have palled upon his jaded senses— 
when the joys that riches can afford have 
made unto themselves wings—then it 
is that he who has shut himself up from 
the ties of life—who has given “no hos- 
tages to fortune” —feels, when it is too 
late, the miserable effects of his selfish 
career, and dies at last a fretful, queru- 
lous, bilious, dyspeptic, and rheumatic 
old bachelor, who might have lived a 
healthful and vigorous man, braced by 
the daily exercise of the duties of life, 
and died, when his hour was come, at 
a ripe old age, his pillow cheered by 
the smiles and soothed by the hand of 
affection—with his children and his 
children’s children’s faces around his 
bed. 

There will be, it is said, a deficiency 
in the quarter’s income. What would 
the premier think of providing against 
the recurrence of any similar contin- 
gency, by laying a heavy tax upon rich 
old bachelors—the Scrooges and the 
Barkers of life. We think the expe- 
dient would be a capital one. We 
meant not to pun; the word dropped 
unconsciously from our pen. It would, 
at all events, be most popular with the 
gentler sex ; and a tribute only due to 
them by that government which once 
owed its existence to their mysterious 
influence. 

Let us glance at the bachelor of 
the Albany on that eventful morning, 
which was destined to exercise so im- 
portant an influence upon the current 
of his after-life, when the worthy 
merchant called at his chambers, in 
order to invite him to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays at his hospitable mansion 
in Liverpool :— 


‘Mr. Barker issues forth, a small, 
well-made man, with a most compact 
figure, excessively erect ; his action some- 
what martial ; his eye gray, cold, criti- 
eal, and contemplative; a mouth small 
and sarcastic ; a nose long and vulpine ; 
complexion a pale dry red : hair stiff and 
silvery, and evidently under the severest 
discipline to which brush and comb could 
subject it, with a view to its impartial 
distribution on each side of a head, 
which was carried so high and with such 
an air, that it was clear the organs of 
firmness, combativeness, and self-esteem 
were superbly developed. With the ex- 
ception of a plain but rich robe de cham- 
bre, his morning’s toilette was complete. 
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Trowsers of shepherds’ plaid, seemingly 
made by a military tailor, and tightly 
strapped down over a pair of manifest 
Hoby’s ; a double-breasted cashmere 
waistcoat, of what mercers call the 
shawl pattern; the shirt collar severely 
starched, and a little too exalted above 
a cravat of dark blue silk, carefully 
folded, and tied with a simple but a 
quaint knot.” 


Such is the bachelor of the Albany, 
whom Mr. Spread succeeds in luring 
forth from his den, to be exposed 
to the sunshine of the eyes of beau- 
ty, and eventually to fall a vic- 
tim to a certain Miss Laura Smy- 
ly. The usual argument takes place 
between the bachelor and the mer- 
chant, upon what the latter calls the 
no-responsibility system; in which, 
after trying to convince him that it is 
incumbent upon him to alter his mode 
of life, leave the Albany, and give 
hostages to the state, the honest man 
foretells that the bachelor will live to 
acknowledge the truth of his opinions, 
and winds up with that admirable 
sentiment—the fruit of his twenty 
years’ experience—that 


* One love is worth a thousand friendships.” 


The author of “ The Falcon Fa- 
mily” is always particularly felicitous 
in his dialogues ; to which he imparts 
a brilliancy, and vivacity most piquant 
and agreeable. He makes his points 
well and at proper intervals; and al- 
though we occasionally discover in his 
pages a thought which we think is 
not quite strange to us: as, for ex- 
ample, with reference to the vast pie 
at the merchant’s breakfast, which 
Spread ate “ festively,” Barker “ cri- 
tically,” Philip Spread “ transcend- 
ently,” and the Reverend Bat. Owlet 
“ medievally ;” or, in regard of the 
Smyly girls, whom Master Philip 
was perpetually mistaking one for the 
other— they being as like as two 
pins, particularly Laura ;” which re- 
minds us of an anecdote, related of a 
certain planter, who possessed two 
negroes, named Caesar and Pompey, 
and was always confounding one with 
the other, asserting as an excuse that 
they bore a wonderful resemblance, 
* "specially Pompey.” 

There is a strong contrast between 
the senior partner of the firm we have 
already mentioned, and his junior, 
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Mr. Narrowsmith, who is an ad- 
mirable specimen of the griping, ava 
ricious class to which he belongs, and 
from whose worthy lady—“ in the midst 
of the social comforts of Mr. Spread’s 
drawing-room, where the windows are 
closely curtained, the eye comforted 
with new colours, the ear gladdened 
with social sounds, a triumphant fire 
on the hearth, and a meadowy carpet 
on the floor’—a note arrives, “in a 
showy blue envelope, smelling strongly 
of musk, with a seal of pink wax, 
bearing the sentimental and original 
device of Cupid shooting at a heart.” 
It was an invitation. 


‘“©¢The Narrowsmiths,’ said Mrs. 
Spread, with the gesture of a person 
suffering from intense cold, and dropping 
the note on the sofa as she might have 
dropped a lump of ice or a cold pebble. 

‘** Dinner?’ said her husband, also 
seized with a shuddering. 

** * Worse,’ said the lady. 

““* Worse!’ repeated Spread, as if 
he could imagine nothing worse than a 
dinner at the Narrowsmiths. 

“*A house-warming! New-year’s 
day’ 

‘* « House-warming !’ cried the father 
of the family. 

‘* * House-warming |’ 
daughters. 

‘*** A house-warming at the Narrow- 
smiths!’ exclaimed Philip. ‘Of all kinds 
of entertainments, imagine the Narrow- 
smiths, who knew less about califactory 
arrangements and thermal comforts 
than any family in England : 

‘** Mr. Spread drew his chair close to 
his fair wife, and they talked apart on 
the subject of the menaced hospitality. 

*** We won't go, of course,’ said the 
wife suppliantly. 

‘* «7 fear we must,’ said the husband. 
‘ Remember, my love, we declined their 
invitation at Michaelmas.’ 

*** We shall get our death of cold,’ 
said Mrs. Spread. 

** * We'll muffle well, my dear ; parti- 
cularly as it’s a house-warming,’ he 
added, his eye twinkling with humour. 

‘* * Mufile,’ repeated his wife, as if 
she thought that all the muffling in the 
house would not be enough for a dinner 
with her husband’s partner in the month 
of January. 

** © Well, my dear, we have till morn- 
ing to consider the question. I grant 
you it is a serious one—a very serious 
question. But now for our whist.’” 


repeated the 


After much discussion, and many 
arguments used upon either side, it is 
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finally settled that the Spreads dine 
with the Narrowsmiths, to whom we 
must now introduce our readers. 
The picture of this amiable and ac- 
complished family is finished by the 
hand of a master; and there is no 
better scene to be found within the 
pages of the book before us than the 
anxious consultation which took place 
within the mansion of the junior part- 
ner,upon thesubject of the “impending 
festivities.” And, first, let us present 
Mr. Isaac Narrowsmith. He was a 
small mean man, dressed in seedy black, 
with vulgar arithmetic in every line of 
his pinched and sallow features—little 
sharp suspicious eyes, and nose not 
worth talking about; he was a mer- 
chant plebeian, not a merchant prince ; 
he had the facilities for acquiring 
wealth, without the talents or the vir- 
tues to enjoy it. He was as narrow- 
souled as he was narrow-chested ; 
efficient in his counting-house, out of 
it nobody. With books he was to- 
tally unacquainted, save the waste- 
book, the day-book, and the ledger. 
As to the arts, he was only versed in 
the mean ones; and the only science 
he had ever studied was that false 
arithmetic which makes men penny 
wise and pound foolish. Narrowsmith 
was a man of illiberal opinions, whom 
circumstances attached to the liberal 
party. He voted with the Whigs, 
but the Whigs could well have dis- 
pensed with his ungracious and dis- 
creditable support. He was a re- 
former who sneered at Lord John 
Russell, a freetrader who made light 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Villiers—that 
acted all his meannesses as a private 
individual, and all his worthlessness 
asa public man. He was the darling 
of the lady on the wheel—she smiled 
on him, pampered, caressed him. The 
work of his shrivelled hands succeeded ; 
all his speculations prospered. He 
speculated widely, and often daringly, 
in all manner of securities and insecu- 
rities. Always wide awake on’Change, 
and never for an instant diverted from 
his schemes of self-aggrandizement by 
any consideration of humanity, or sense 
of moral obligation. In short, he was 
not much of a Christian, although he 
went to church; but was much of a 
Jew, although he did not frequent the 
synagogues. 

There was between Mr. Narrow- 
smith and his amiable lady but one 
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soul, and that of dimensions capable 
of being lodged within a nutshell. 
Mrs. Narrowsmith was tall, muscular, 
and harsh, with flat, square, pale, ri- 
gid, frigid features, admirably adapted 
for the matron of a work-house or 
gaol. She was as frigid as an icicle, 
and as mild as a white bear after a bad 
day’s fishing in the frozen seas. Harder, 
colder, and keener than her husband, 
in her neighbourhood the thermometer 
fell—*“ she radiated cold—and people 
beside her got sore throats.” The 
only trace of beauty she had was her 
hair, which she spoiled by twisting up 
into a knot behind, secured by a comb 
of imitation tortoiseshell. Her attire 
was a very ancient black silk dress, 
very tight, very short—which latter 
peculiarity had the advantage of show- 
ing her stockings, which were of a 
subdued white (or “ Isabella colour,” 
as the fabricators of trout flies call 
it), and shoes that looked as if they 
had been made by her husband's shoe- 
maker. 


** « How many shall we have,’ said the 
miser, chafing his skinny fingers, and 
preparing to count the list of his com- 
pany upon them. ‘Ourselves, two— 
Maria, three 

‘** Maria, or more properly Maria- 
Theresa, was the daughter and only 
child of the Narrowsmiths. She was 
twenty then, and too much like her mo- 
ther to be much of a beauty, either in 
person or in mind, but she was too 
young to affect the thermometer in the 
same degree ; besides, she had her mo- 
ther’s hair ; and having been then three 
yume at a boarding-school (there she 
earned to thump pianos, and call it 
music—to bedaub paper, and call it 
painting in water-colours), was consi- 
dered by her mother a highly accom- 
plished young woman. Of course, she 
was a great, that is to say a rich match. 
She had not herself thought much about 
matrimony ; but her consistent parents 
had been speculating for some time 
upon Philip Spread, as an eligible hus- 
band for her. 

‘“* Ourselves three, the Spreads five,’ 
continued the penurious merchant. 

*** Only four Spreads ; three and four 
are seven,’ said the lady. 

‘““¢ Seven—the Neverouts won't.’ 

*** Of course they won't, they never 
dine out in winter.’ 

“Then why did Mrs. Narrowmith 
invite them ?—simply because they never 
dined out in winter. 

*** What of the Marables ?’ 
‘**'The Marables keep New Year's 
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Day with old Mrs. Marable, at Birken- 
head. Maria ascertained it. Don’t they, 
Maria.’ 

*«* Yes, mamma,’ cried Miss Narrow- 
smith. 

“** But you asked them?’ continued 
Isaac.’ 

“**T did, of course; we were so long in 
their debt that I positively felt ashamed ; 
now that the compliment’s paid, there is 
a weight off my mind.’ 

*** Seven: George Voluble makes 
eight ; the Crakenthorpes ten; Doctor 
and Mrs. Prout, twelve. Will General 
Guy Dickens come? Yes, and Miss Guy 
Dickens; he never dines out without her, 
and we can’t do without the general's 


man. 


Now we may as well mention here, 
that the reason of the miser’s hospi- 
tality to the Prouts was, that they were 
the fortunate possessors of a magnifi- 
cent Epergne, which it was the custom 
of the Liverpool dinner-givers to bor- 
row for such occasions. In such re- 
quisition was this table ornament, that 
the Epergne never dined out without 
the Prouts, and the Prouts seldom 
dined out without the Epergne. 


- Fourteen,’ said Mrs, Narrowsmith, 
summing up: I have been thinking it 
would .be right to ask Mr. Spread’s 
friend, Mr. Barker.’ 

** Won't it do to ask him totea. The 
Rey. Mr. Thynne, and Mr. Fitzroy, the 
commissioner, aré only asked to tea. 
Mr, Barker is one of your London fine 
gentlemen, who cock up their noses at 
everything, and can’t dine without cham- 

aigne and napkins. You can’t be so 
infatuated, Mrs. Narrowsmith, as to 
think of giving champaigne ?” 

‘*‘ The miser crossed his legs, twirled 
his thumbs, and looked very serious and 
miserable ; thinking of his partner’s din- 
ners, and what was likely to be expected 
from a man worth a hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘Then Mr. Crakenthorpe was a 
railway prince, and General Guy Dickens 
was a great railway man, too, and a sort 
of a nabob into the bargain. Isaac Nar- 
rowsmith was actually so infatuated as 
to be thinking of giving champaigne, 
with some little fluctuation in his mind 
as to the question whether his cham- 
paigne should be French or British. 
Conscience and vanity pronounced for 
the foreign article—avarice and mean- 
ness for the home produce, 

‘** Well,’ said the female screw, divin- 
ing the cogitations of her spouse as per- 
fectly as if her soul was a portion of his, 
‘I always leave the wine to you, only 
tell me if you make up your mind to 
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have champaigne, that I may borrow 
Doctor Prout’s glasses’—a bit of fore- 
cast on the part of the fair speaker, 
from which the reader will infer that 
Doctor Prout’s table was not the most 
celebrated in’-Liverpool for the jovial 
size of his goblets. ; 

“ Borrow them,’ said Mr. Narrow- 
smith, with admirable economy of words, 
conveying both his determination to pro- 
duce the sparkling wine, and his concur- 
rence in his wife's plan for restricting 
the consumption of it within the closest 
possible limits. 

**«T positively won't have napkins, 
then,’ said Mrs. Narrowsmith, her fru- 
gal mind jumping as nimbly as her hus- 
band’s from one sordid speculation to 
another. 

** It was tea-time within the genial 
mansion of the Narrowsmith’s, and the 
fair proprietress thereof had just finished 
her second cup, when two notes ,were 
handed her by a not over-clean or well- 
appointed lad, intended to enact a page, 
as appeared from the multitude of tar- 
nished buttons on his jacket—a jacket 
that was manifestly a resurrection in the 
jacket from off one of the oldest of his 
master’s old coats. ‘The notes were 
presented on a salver made of one of 
those wonderful metals which the public 
is assured by the patentees, is not only 
a perfect substitute for silver, but more 
genuine than silver itself. 

“Everything in. the Narrowsmith’s 
house was either second-hand or spu- 
rious imitations, substitutes, things ‘ as 
good as new,’ wonderful bargains, delft 
not to be distinguished from china, tal. 
low candles superior to wax, cottons 
equal to silks, ‘old lamps for new,’ 
German silver and Albata plate. 

**One of the notes was from the 
Spreads—with what reluctance was that 
note written |! The second no sooner was 
opened than it produced a sensation al. 
most electric. It came from the family 
who had been so cunningly invited to 
dinner, because it was believed they had 
accepted a previous invitation. The 
biters were bitten! The Marables were 
coming —all the Marables: Mr. and 
Mrs. Marable, Miss Marable, Miss Lucy 
Marable, Master Frederick Marable— 
innumerable Marables. It wasall a mis- 
take about their engagement at Birken- 
head. The miser looked tragically co- 
mical—his lady looked comically tragic ; 
and as to Maria Theresa, notwithstand- 
ing her imperial name, she narrowly es- 
eaped having her ears boxed by her mild 
mamma, who, excited by the spirit of 
parsimony, was much more like Xantippe 
than her husband was like Socrates. 

‘Mrs. Narrowsmith said that it was 
‘a nice todo.’ Mr. Narrowsmith ob- 
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served, in equally classic phraseology, 
that it was ‘a pretty kettle-of-fish.’ The 
mother said that the daughter was a 
careless slut ; and she could hardly have 
chosen an adjective and substantive 
more happily describing that young lady 
had she Sees profuse in rhetoric in the 
college of Billingsgate. 

“The miser, as became his sex, was 
the first to recover his confidence. 

««* Tt can’t be helped,’ he said, philo- 
sophically; ‘we must only make the 
best of it.’ 

*«* And after all,’ said Maria Theresa, 
regaining confidence, ‘a dinner for 
twelve is a dinner for twenty—indeed, 
mother, I have heard you say so twenty 
times.’ 

**And in truth this was a doctrine 
which Mrs. Narrowsmith frequently not 
only broached, but acted on in her hos- 
pitable dispensations. 

** © We shall have twenty, if all come,’ 
said the merchant, lugubriously. 

**¢ James, remove the tea-things,’ said 
Mrs. Narrowsmith, with asperity; ‘ put 
that cold muffin carefully by; take care 
of the tea-things. Maria, go and look 
after the napkins ; don’t leave out more 
than will be absolutely necessary— 
eighteen will do. Wait till I give a 
dinner and ball again. What are you 
looking at, Mr. Narrowsmith ?—do you 
see anything on the floor ?’ 

**The merchant had just fixed his 
little keen eyes upon a small shining 
object at some distance from him, just 
where the tortured Kidderminster re- 
fused to go any further. Mrs. Narrow- 
smith directed her tolerably acute visual 
organs to the same point; but Maria 
Theresa, who was on the point of cross- 
ing the room to execute the commission 
respecting the napkins, not only dis- 
covered what the object was, but picked 
it up, proclaiming the important fact 
that it was a silver fourpence. Who 
could have dropped it there—who could 
have been so profligately careless 
of their money? The Narrowsmiths 
disclaimed the ownership of the glitter- 
ing fourpence, all of them; yet Mr. 
Narrowsmith made no scruple of seizing 
it to his own uses, and depositing it in 
his own pocket, observing to his wife 
as he did so— 

** * How providential that I saw it.’ 


We are strongly tempted to give 
the dinner-scene at the Narrowsmiths, 
which is full of point and cleverness ; 
but were we to go on extracting at this 
rate, we should only mar the pleasure 
which our readers must enjoy when 
they become possessors of a work con- 
taining so much keen observation and 
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piquant description. The forte of the 
author chiefly consists in what Mrs. 
Malaprop calls “a nice derangement 
of epitaphs”—a shrewd knowledge of 
the oddest nooks and crannies of human 
nature, and a caustic and humorous 
modeof presenting them to his readers. 
What can possibly be better than his 
sketch of Dorothea Potts, the inge- 
nious and exemplary cook of Mrs. 
Narrowsmith? She had ruled the 
roast for a Welsh parson; she had 
ministered in the kitchen of a half-pay 
captain of infantry ; she had officiated 
for briefless barristers in lodgings— 
the best of all academies for the finer 
branches of gastronomy ; and having 
already passed an apprenticeship of 
four years in the service of the Nar- 
rowsmiths, she had ample time to per- 
fect her education, particularly as the 
climate of the kitchen was never of 
that high temperature which must so 
seriously enervate a cook’s frame, and 
embarrass her in the discharge of her 
local duties. The night before the ban- 
quet, under the management of this ex- 
perienced artiste, we are informed— 


‘‘ There was fearful cooking in Rod- 
ney-street ; mixtures of all things cheap 
and varied—sweets that should have 
been sour, and sours that should have 
been sweet. Mrs. Narrowsmith manu- 
factured custards without precedent ; 
Miss Narrowsmith fabricated puddings 
without example; while the soi disant 
cook concocted inexplicable gravies and 
appalling soups. <A dropper-in during 
the orgies might well have cried— 


+ How now, ye secret, black, and midnight hags, 
What is it ye do?’ 


And the trio might with equal propriety 
have replied— 


“* A deed without a name.’ 


The bachelor of the Albany, who is 
present at the feast, behaves himself 
with tolerable propriety, except in re- 
gard ofan argument upon Irish ab- 
senteeism, which, however, attracts 
the attention of two crotchety mem- 
bers of the company to such a degree, 
that they meditate returning him for 
Boroughcross, a town in Yorkshire, 
then in want of a representative. 

Absenteeism, says the bachelor, is 
one of the few blessings which Ireland 
enjoys. The absentee is either rich, 
or he is poor. Ifhe is rich, he must 
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be a rascal to desert his native coun- 
try, where there is enough of that 
commodity at present: if he is poor, 
he can be of no use, for what can a 
pauper landlord do for a pauper te- 
nantry? Therefore, &c. &c. 

This sophism is an ingenious one ; 
and we cannot too much commend it 
to the notice of those great landed pro- 
prietors who think their country, from 
which they extract their fifty thousand 
a-year, suffers no detriment in conse- 
quence of this sum being squandered 
on idle dissipation in London, instead 
of being judiciously laid out at home. 
The banquet in Rodney-street is re- 
markable, too, for introducing to 
the notice of the company a young 
lady, who is led in by Mrs. Narrow- 
smith for the purpose of stopping 
up a gap in the table, some one 
of the party having discovered the 
astounding fact that it amounted only 
to the inauspicious number of thirteen. 
The new-comer was a distinguished- 
looking and singularly interesting gir], 
plainly and even poorly dressed, but 
attracting the attention of all by the 
fascination of her manner, and the 
gentle and winning grace of her 
deportment. She was unknown to 
all the company—no one had ever 
been aware that the cold and churlish 
mansion of the Narrowsmiths could 
boast of so rare an ornament. It is 
discovered, however, that Miss Med- 
licot—for such was her name—is the 
orphan ward and the near relative of 
the miser. Lately returning, on the 
death of her father, from one of the 
colonies, she had suffered shipwreck 
upon the Cornish coast; and after 
having undergone all the fearful perils 
and privations consequent upon one of 
the most calamitous shipwrecks of the 
time, with a fortitude and calm cou- 
rage unexampled in one so young, she 
had landed upon the shores of Eng- 
land totally unacquainted with the face 
of a human being, and utterly ignorant 
of even the residence of the relative to 
whom she had been consigned, indebted 
for a temporary asylum to the charity 
of a benevolent clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, to use the singularly- 
powerful and expressive words of the 
author, “ preached the doctrines of his 
divine master not ineloquently in the 
pulpit, but with ten times more power 
in the silent rhetoric of his life.” She 
succeeded in recovering a few articles 
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of her property from the wreck, 
amongst which was a box containing, 
besides some papers of consequence, a 
letter directed to Mr. Narrowsmith, 
of Liverpool, to whom, accordingly, 
supplied with clothes for her journey 
from the scanty wardrobe of the wife 
of her benevolent protector, she at 
length found her way, shortly before 
the period of the banquet. This 
young lady is the heroine of the 
story, the plot of which is exceedingly 
simple, and may be narrated in a very 
few words ; but before we proceed to 
describe how this interesting girl be- 
comes connected with the fortunes of 
the eccentric bachelor of the Albany, 
we positively cannot resist extracting 
our author’s piquant and charming de- 
scription of the drawing-room in Rod- 
ney-street, which is a perfect gem. 
We have seen such ourselves: we only 
wish we could describe it as well :— 
‘The drawing-room!—a withdraw- 
ing-room would have been a better 
name, for there was nothing to draw 
any one to it, but everything to induce 
people to withdraw from it. To Mrs. 
Spread it was bleaker than the dining- 
room many times. A few pompous 
pieces of furniture only drew attention 
to the shabbiness of their associates; 
there was not a picture or even a print 
upon the walls, or anything to cover 
their nakedness, save a single very large 
looking-glass, in an ostentatious frame— 
a looking-g!ass quite out of keeping 
with the other details of the apartment, 
and which only served, in fact, to double 
the dreary effect of the surrounding 
objects. ‘The space between the win- 
dows was occupied by tables of a whi- 
tish-grey marble; on one of these cold 
slabs lay one or two annuals of days 
gone by, probably bought at a sale for 
a shilling a-piece; a tawdry prayer- 
book, and an album in half-binding, 
gaudily lettered, with the name of Miss 
Maria Theresa, glittered and shined 
upon the other. The room was newly— 
and if you will take Mrs. Marable’s 
word for it, tastily—furnished ; the go- 
verning tint was drab, all drab—drab 
walls, drab carpets, drab everything. 
It made one think of the men of Penn- 
sylvania, or the Society of Friends. 
Drab was Mrs. Narrowsmith’s colour; her 
very soul must have been drab; it was 
a cheap colour, and what she called a 
fast colour—a colour, too, that bore 
dying and turning, and all the meta- 
morphoses to which fancy, inspired by 
meanness, could subject stuffs. Pen- 
dant from the ceiling by a green cord 
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was a system or constellation of glass 
prisms and sockets, capable of holding 
some eight or ten candles. It was dig- 
nified by the name of a chandelier, and 
held in such veneration by the Narrow- 
smiths, that it was only illuminated 
upon gala occasions like the present ; 
at all other times kept as religiously 
sacred as the relies of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
or the Holy Coat of Treves. When 
Mrs. Spread entered the drawing-room, 
the superb affair had only two candles 
lighted. Mrs. Narrowsmith, however, 
ordered the page to illuminate the rest 
forthwith, explaining to the matrons 
around her that the candles were pa- 


tent amandines, the advantages of 


which over wax were incredible, and 
looking when the operation of lighting 
was complete, as vain as the wife of a 
mandarin presiding at a feast of lan- 
terns. This splendid room communi- 
cated by a folding door with another 
still more spacious, embellished with 
the same severe taste, and in an alarm- 
ing state of preparation for music and 
dancing. Here stood Miss Maria The- 


resa's second-hand Broadwood (a very 


grand piano), bought at an auction for 
twenty guineas, with a pile of music- 
books near it, containing all the odious 
overtures, rascally rondos, and snob- 
bish sonatas, composed for coarse hands 
and red fingers, to enchant the low coun- 
tries of the musical world. However, she 
did not rely on her mother for her solos 
or her melodious powers, for a table ina 
corner of the same room was covered 
with unequivocal proofs that she could 
astonish the eye with colours as well as 
the ear with sounds. In fact Miss Nar- 
rowsmith was decidedly a magnet with 
two poles, the only misfortune being 
that they were both repelling ones; at 
least they had no other effect that even- 
ing upon the young man whom she had 
laid so extensive a scheme of conquest, 
for the conduct of Philip annoyed all 
the Narrowsmiths evening. He never 
vouchsafed a glance at Maria’s paint- 
ings, never once peeped into her album, 
and, while she was periorming the over- 
ture of Der Freischutz, his back was 
turned upon the executioner, and he was 
engaged in conversation with his mo- 
ther, and at one time (of all people in 
the world) with little Grace Medlicot ; 
so piqued was the miser’s daughter at 
his negligent behaviour, that she posi- 
tively refused to sing, although in the 
opinion of her own circle she was little 
short of a prima donna.” 


Not one of the least amusing cha- 
racters in this book, is Mrs. Martin, 
the governess of the Spreads, whom 
the master of the house leads into 


dinner with as much respect as if she 
was the Duchess of Sutherland—a 
lofty lady of great dignity, who was 
the authoress of a work on “the God- 
mothers of England”—was eminent 
for her skill in mastering young mis- 
tresses and governing young masters, 
Taking a hint from the clever sugges- 
tion of the sprightly Miss Laura 
Smyly, she feels disposed to correct 
her pupils with “ Montgomery’s Satan,” 
which will have the effect of making 
them hate both Montgomery and Lu- 
cifer for the rest of their lives, and to 
give them “ Pollock’s Course of Time” 
smartly instead of the birch. This 
exemplary lady lectures Miss Elizabeth 
Spread, the betrothed of the Rev. 
Bat. Owlet, after the fashion of the 
famous Miss Griffin, upon domestic go- 
vernment, and the management of hus- 
bands. Her first principle is design. 
«* Let there be, my dear,” she says to 
her pupil, “ design in everything you 
say and do.” The pupil wonders and 
looks as if she thinks this a singular 


precept for so great a moralist as her 
governess ; and then the lady draws a 
distinction between having a design 
and being designing; the design, to 
which she more ‘particularly refers 
being the moral culture and improve- 


ment of the husband. The art of con- 


versation, for the purpose of carrying 
out this object, being reduced to three 
simplerules—the first of which is adapt- 
ation, or the study of his character and 
tastes, and the conformation thereto of 
the lady’s conversation ; the second, a 
perpetual air of sprightliness and ani- 
mation; thethird, acontinual aim either 


for the establishment of a fact or the 


deduction of amoral. And by these 
simple rules are all the husbands in 
the world to be governed. We wish, 
for the sake of a practical illustration 
of her favourite theory, the worthy 
governess had taken in hand to break 


in the refractory “ Bachelor of the 
Albany.” To be sure, it would have 
been rather stiff work, but he falls, 
perhaps, into better hands, for such 
management is generally more effec- 
tive when it comes assisted by the 
rhetoric of a pair of bright eyes, and 
when “the moral is deduced” by a 
handsome, sprightly girl like Laura 
Smyly, instead of by an antique gover- 
ness in a wig and black silk gown. 
This picture of Mrs. Martin is very 
cleverly drawn, possibly with not quite 
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so much elaboration as some of the 
other characters ; but it is nothing the 
worse for that, as, with the artist’s 
pencil, a single touch effectively given 
often does more than the most minute 


and careful finishing of a less prac- 
tised hand. 

Mrs. Harry Farquhar is also a pi- 
quant portrait, the original of which 
is not quite strange to us. A small, 
tight, pretty—a wickedly pretty wo- 
man !—with an insolent eye and a pas- 
sionate complexion—she broke herself 
in gloves at exciting conjunctures—al- 
ways tearing off a button when she was 
raised” in a conjugal fracas. In her 
toilette she was a termagant, wearing 
the most piquant of bonnets, but wear- 
ing it awry; she was too hasty for 
buttons, and too violent for hooks and 
eyes. She drove, moreover, the pret- 
tiest pair of prancing ponys, in the 
nicest little carriage which ever was 
seen at Norwood. She pays a visit to 
our friend, the Bachelor, at his cham- 


bers in the Albany, in high wrath at 


some supposed interference on his 
part with the Spreads, in the choice 
of a country residence. The scene 


between the pair contains some hu- 
morous touches :— 


** Leaving her ponies in charge of the 
servant, standing at the entrance to the 
Albany, she strutted, whip in hand, in 
her brazen, fearless way, towards the 
Bachelor's chambers, the number of 
which she had first learned from the 
porter. 

** Reynolds answered her loud knock 
and her sharp application to the bell. 

**Is Mr. Barker at home ?” 


“Reynolds hesitated, and was lost. 
In a moment, the Bachelor was startled 
from a chapter of Rabelais, which he 
was reading, by the apparition of a 
lady in his sanctum sanctorum, and the 
last lady he would have coveted a visit 
from. She bustled in, affectedly smil- 
ing and simpering, but with half an eye 
you could see the snake among the 
flowers. 

“* You are surprised at a visit from 
me, Mr. Barker. No, thank you, I 
shan’t sit down. You never come to see 
me, Mr. Barker.’ 

** Barker had never been so com- 
pletely thrown off his centre before. He 
muttered something about his being glad 
to see Mrs. Farquhar, and an humble 
inquiry as to the fortunate circumstances 
to which he was to ascribe the honour 
she had done him. : 

“*Perhaps I’m come to give you a 
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little bit of a scolding, Mr. Barker,’ still 
smiling, but the snake more visible every 
moment. 

‘‘Barker bit his lip, grew a little 
white, and said, ignorant as he was of 
having given any offence, he hoped she 
would see the propriety of reserving her 
favour of that description for Mr. Far- 
quhar., 

“This stung her little ladyship, but 
she passed it over in her eagerness to 
come to the main point, which was her 
desire to know what he meant by inter- 
fering in the affairs of her sister’s family. 

*** Madam ! said Barker, not perceiv- 
ing her drift. 

«The Spreads must live at Rich- 
mond, to plague you, Mr. Barker; they 
can’t takea house at Norwood, near me, 
because you presume to intrude.’ 

‘**«The intrusion, madam, is not on 
my part,’ said Barker, lowering, and 
almost glancing at the door. 

*** To meddle in what’s no affair of 
your’s,’ continued the pretty vixen, slap- 
ping her dress with her whip. 

*** Really, Mrs. Farquhar,’ said Bar- 
ker, with the severest gravity, and 
anxious to disembarrass himself of his 
visitor, ‘I can discover no adequate 
motive for this strange proceeding upon 
your part, unless indeed you are come 
to horsewhip me.’ 

*** Now, don’t you deserve it, sir?’ 
said the pretty little Amazon, again 
slapping her dress, but now she did it 
rather playfully, and with a simpering 
laugh; beginning to be sensible that 
she had placed herself in a false position, 
and that her best course was to laugh 
herself out of it. Barker ought to have 
built a bridge of gold for the flying 
enemy, but he could not resist the temp- 
tation of replying, and he made the re- 
ply in his most acrimonious manner— 

***T have not the honour of being 
your husband, Mrs, Harry; if I had— 
glancing at the horsewhip, with the 
plainest intimation that in that case it 
would inevitably change hands. 

*** If you had, you would know better 
than to interfere in what is none of your 
business, Mr. Peter—Peter the Hermit. 
We all know what kind of hermits you 
bachelors of the Albany are. Your 
character ——’ 

‘* Take care of your own character, 
madam—you will have no sinecure 
office,’ rejoined Barker, vehemently. 

** * My character is in no great danger 
here, at all events,’ retorted Mrs. Harry, 
with a look so point blank at Mr. Bar- 
ker’s grizzled hair, that never did arrow 
go truer to the mark. She was so con- 
tent, indeed, with the blow, that she ac- 
companied it with a contumelious court- 
sey, and thought it a good opportunity 
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for retreating, which Reynolds, who had 
witnessed the scene (not without appre- 
hensions for his master’s safety) gave 
her every facility for doing. However, 
she did not return to her ponies without 
several brandishes of her whip, and a 
muttered volley of ‘ mischief-making 
bachelors, and Peter the Hermit,’ three 
times over.” 


The bachelor of the Albany becomes 
at length the freak of fortune. Great- 
ness was thrust upon him; and, like 
Mr. O'Callaghan, who opened his eye- 
lids onemorning, and found he was mar- 
ried, or Byron, who awoke to find he 
was famous, Mr. Barker discovers in the 
Times, that he is duly elected a burgess 
to serve in parliament for the town of 
Boroughcross. The bachelor is frantic ; 
he writes a virulent and abusive letter 
to his old friend, Mr. Spread, accusing 
him of being the author of his mis- 
fortune. There is no use, however, 
in rebelling against his destiny—a 
member of the legislature he is; “set 
up as a kind of target, by the consti- 
tution, for the political bores of all 
England to shoot at, besides being, in 
a special manner, the property of the 
bores of Boroughcross.” His per- 
plexity is told in a most comical and 
graphic manner, when, after a short 
space, his table began to be covered 
with all sorts of petitions and appli- 
cations; requests from electors, ‘who 
had done the state some service,” for 
places, cornetcies for younger sons, &c. ; 
two petitions, in tin cases, against a 
standing army ; three for the instant 
removal of bishops from the Lords ; 
two for the erection of May-poles in 
rural districts; one from the fair con- 
stituents of Boroughcross, praying a 
prohibition duty might be imposed 
upon cigars, and free trade extended 
to Brussels lace and bulbous roots ; 
and then, to add to his chagrin, the 
Boroughcross Independent is duly for- 
warded to him, containing a spicy ar- 
ticle from the pen of the redoubted 
Mrs. Farquhar, cutting him up into 
mincemeat. In the direst embarras- 
ment he thinks seriously of taking the 
Chiltern Hundreds, which no sooner 
occurs to him than it is announced in 
large letters by the Daily News, and 
then comes an epistle to the following 
effect :— 


“*March 15—23}, Silver-street. 


*** HonouraBLe Srr,—I trust your 
goodness will excuse the liberty I take 
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of intruding upon your valuable time— 
now the property of your country ; but 
your kindness to me on a former occa- 
sion emboldens me to apply to you 
again, now that Providence has placed 
you in the high position to which your 
talents justly entitle you, and to which, 
knowing your honourable emulation, I 
always predicted that, sooner or later, 
you would arrive. Finding, from the 
organs of public intelligence, that 
you are about to accept the lucrative 
and influential situation of the Chil- 
dren Hundreds (which, I presume, is 
an office connected with the all-impor- 
tant subject of national education), I am 
induced humbly to beg you will cast a 
favourable eye upon my poor nephew, 
Alexander, who now writes an excellent 
official hand (having been instructed by 
myself), and is otherwise competent to 
fill the office of private secretary or con- 
fidential clerk, beside being particularly 
fond of children, which would of course 
be expected in your department. Ibeg 
to enclose specimens of my boy’s chiro- 
graphy, with twenty-three testimonials 
of his moral character. 

** And trusting again that you will 
pardon this intrusion, ‘Cum tot sustineas,’ 
as Horace says, 

**T have the honour to remain, 

“Your grateful and obedient servant, 

* MaTuew QuIL1, 
** Your old writing-master. 


“To the Right Hon. Peter Barker, M.P. 
the Albany.” 


But it is time for us to return to 
the story, the main incidents of which 
are slight, and the plot just sufficient 
for the development of the characters 
of its dramatis persone. The residence 
of the pretty Grace Medlicot beneath 
the roof of the Narrowsmiths, became 
so intolerable, from the series of “ mi- 
nor snubbings’’ and petty annoyances 
to which she was exposed on the part 
of the heads of the house, and the ‘air 
Maria Theresa, that at length she de- 
termines upon immediate flight, which, 
by means of the pecuniary assistance of 
Mrs. Potts, whom we have already in- 
troduced to the notice of our readers, 
she succeeds in effecting. Her place 
of refuge is unknown, although she is 
anxiously sought after through the 
greater part of Europe by Philip 
Spread, who becomes the victim of her 
attractions. The Bachelor, in the pro- 
gress of one of his visits to the Rosary, 
where the Spreads had taken up their 
country residence, gets overset in the 
river, and not being much of a swim- 
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mer, very narrowly escapes with his 
life; the result of his sudden immer- 
sion in the water, is a severe illness, 
by which he is overtaken at a lit- 
tle cottage, the rustic abode of the 
wicked and pretty Mrs. Harry Farqu- 
har, in the neighbourhood of which 
the accident had occurred, and hither 
he was carried, for the purpose of re- 
storing suspended animation. His ill- 
ness becomes alarming, and, in its 
protracted course, ‘* He summons 
his thoughts to council, upon his tem- 
poral affairs, and holds a session of 
the court of conscience.” The result 
of his investigations is the recur- 
rence to his mind of an earnest notice, 
which had some time previously at- 
tracted his attention, in what Mr. Quill 
called the “ organs of public intelli- 
gence”—to the purport, that ifhe would 
apply to a certain office in Chancery- 
lane, he would be made acquainted 
with something which deeply concern- 
ed him, in connexion with his brother, 
who had died in the West Indies, 
By this notice the selfish bachelor, 
in the days of his health, had been 
greatly tormented. He thought, with 
some reason, that it was a nephew 
in search of an uncle; and having, 
upon two occasions, got into dis- 
agreeable contact with a very unpre- 
possessing young gentleman, with a 
rough voice and a shaggy great-coat, 
to whom he had conceived an instine- 
tive aversion, the bachelor had taken it 
into his wise noddle that this must be 
the very nephew in question; and so 
repugnant did he become to any fur- 
ther acquaintance with his interesting 
relative, that he obstinately abstained 
from taking any steps towards answer- 
ing the advertisement. Conscience, 
however, now began to twitch him ; 
he reproached himself for his selfish 
conduct ; to whom should he leave his 
property, in the event of this illness 
proving fatal? ought he not make the 
only reparation in his power for his 
cruel and unfeeling neglect, by taking 
instant measures for the discovery of 
his unfortunate relative. Tortured by 
these reflections, he at length consults 
Mr. Spread, whom he dispatches to the 
house in Chancery-lane, mentioned in 
the newspapers as the place to which 
he was toapply. Spread is unsuccess- 
ful in his inquiries, the gentleman who 
had inserted the notice being out of 
town; none of the clerks in the office 
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knew anything about the matter, save 
that the person interested in the inquiry 
was “ young, a female, and an orphan.” 
He obtains, however, the name and ad- 
dress ofa clergyman, who proves, upon 
inquiry, to be the same who had afford- 
ed shelter to Grace Medlicot, after her 
shipwreck on the coast of Cornwall. 
The clue, however slight, is sufficient, 
and an envoy having been instantly 
despatched to the Cornish parson, it 
turns out that the person described in 
the advertisement, and Miss Grace 
Medlicot, are identical. But how to 
discover the fair fugitive is now the 
puzzle; when all the anxious re- 
searches of the enamoured lover had 
proved ineffectual, what chance was 
there ofascertaining her retreat? Now 
there was residing at Mrs. Harry Far- 
quhar’s cottage, when the half-drown- 
ed bachelor was carried thither, a cer- 
tain pretty little governess, who went 
by the name of Mrs. Grace; she be- 
comes, of course, exceedingly attentive 
to the bachelor, and grows much in- 
terested in his fate, as his progress 
towards convalescence becomes more 
confirmed, the reason whereof is soon 
explained. She requests the nurse to 
lay, as if by accident, upon a table with- 
in the sick man’s apartment, a certain 
picture, which he soon discovers—and 
then, upon the sight, a host of incidents 
connected with his earlier life, of 
scenesand places long forgotten, crowd 
upon his mind :— 


**Raymond—Raymond? Barker had 
long, for many years almost forgotten 
the name, but now that accident recall- 
ed it, a hundred recollections of scenes 
and places, of pleasures and pursuits 
connected with that name come tumbling» 
in quick succession feom the long un- 
visited nook in the case of memory, as 
mouldy papers or old coins roll out of 
the recesses of some cabinet unlocked 
for three generations. He had met 
Raymond in his fresh youth, before his 
cynical character had been formed, and 
they had contracted an ardent friend- 
ship upon the basis of a common passion 
for the pursuits of literature. Hand in 
hand they had roamed the flowery tracts 
of Greek and Roman learning, more 
thoughtful of wit and philosophy than 
of prosody and syntax ; not in the steps 
of the Bentleys and the Blomfields, to 
discuss the digamma or wrangle about 
accents, but to gather the sweet fancies, 
the deep maxims. and the glorious sen- 
timents of the bard, the historian, and 
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the orator; together they had lingered 
over Livy’s picture page; listened en- 
chanted to the notes of ‘sweet Electra’s 
poet ;’ laughed (especially Barker) with 
Aristophanes and Lucian, at the peren- 
nial follies and impostures of the world, 
and then repaired to the famous ora- 
tors— 


“ Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce democracy.” 


to learn how the thunderbolts of speech 
were forged by the,Cyclopian bards of 
old. Descending the stream of time, 
the young fellow-travellers, through the 
commonwealth of letters, rapidly visited 
all that is most worthy of note or culti- 
vation in the literature of Italy and 
France, but lingered over that of their 
own country—traced and retraced its 
highways and its by-ways, in prose 
and rhyme, until, like the old swain, 
they 


« Knew each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle and bushy dell in that wild wood, 
And every bosky borne from side to side.” 


It is in haunts like these that the fastest 
friendships are formed. In the common 
adoration of Milton or the common joy 
in Shakespeare, Barker recalled the very 
places where he and his friend made 
their first acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of the English language. Ray- 
mond’s tastes had been softer than Bar- 
ker’s : his temperament was melancholy 
without being morose; there was some- 
thing mysterious about his family and 
nosition in life, which Barker, with all 
bis intimacy, recollected he had never 
been able to fathom. He was limited 
in his circumstances, and careless about 
making them better. Though his man- 
ners were gentle and his tastes refined, 
the bachelor was inclined to think his 
origin had been humble. After the first 
year of their acquaintance, Raymond’s 
small income must have been consider- 
ably reduced, for he sought to turn his 
literary talents to account, and became 
a reporter to a weekly newspaper and 
a contributor to several reviews and 
magazines. He would have risen in 
that path, thorny and tedious as it is, 
had he persevered, but he had little 
ambition and less avarice. He was 
thoughtless and reckless of himself; as 
improvident as if he expected to be fed 
by the ravens or by manna dropping 
from the skies. He made friends, but 
made no use of them when made; he 
lost friends, and took no pains to re- 
cover them. Now and then some high- 
minded man, with social or political in- 
fluence, aware of his worth, or charmed 
by some production of his pen, would 
make an effort to raise him to his pro- 


per place in society; but he commonly 
repelled such services, and seemed per- 
versely to prefer a precarious to a cer- 
tain revenue. At length he wrote a 
tragedy : it was printed, and pronounced 
not only a fine piece of dramatic writing, 
but eminently adapted to the stage. 
The managers of two theatres offered 
large terms to secure it,) but Ray- 
mond had not written it for repre- 
sentation, and obstinately refused both 
proposals, This was the occasion of 
the only disagreement (save on points 
of criticism) that had ever occurred be- 
tween him and Barker, who could not 
see, without extreme impatience, the 
road to reputation and independence 
opened to his friend in vain. He urged him 
vehemently to take the prudent course, 
and censured him harshly when he 
proved inaccessible to reason. The 
sensitive author was offended, and the 
intercourse of friendship was suspended 
for some weeks. But Barker was seized 
with a malignant fever, and instantly 
Raymond was at his side. When the 
bachelor rose from his couch, a stranger 
would have been at a loss to decide 
whether he or his friend had been the 
victim of disease. Their first separa- 
tion was then near at hand. Raymond 
had at last been induced to accept a 
small colonial appointment. Barker 
was grieved to lose him, but glad to see 
uncertainties at length exchanged for 
certainties. When the heavy hour ar- 
rived, the young men—neither had 
reached his three-and-twentieth year— 
embraced with more than brotherly 
affection, and with a sentiment becom- 
ing their age, exchanged their rings. 
Raymond’s was a carbuncle, with a 
head of Shakespeare; Barker’s a topaz, 
with his heraldic emblem—a mastiff. 
The Atlantic soon divided them ; a few 
letters were interchanged, and then 
poor Raymond was no more heard of.” 


The pen which has produced this 
beautiful episode, is capable of a higher 
flight than the satirical delineation of 
character—the exhibition of the ludi- 
crous, or the light texture of the vi- 
vacious and sparkling dialogue. It 
must be one of power, to stir the 
deeper feelings of the human heart, 
and, in scenes of pathos and of tender- 
ness, to captivate the heart and charm 
the fancy. We have unfortunately as 
yet had but slight opportunity of test- 
ing the accuracy of our opinion, but 
there can be no question that the writer 
who has produced that exquisite mor- 
ceau which we have just extracted, is 
capable of the very highest excellence 
which can be achieved. 
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The progress of the story soon de- 
velops the fact, that Grace Medlicot 
is the orphan daughter of the long- 
forgotten Raymond, who had been 
consigned by her father upon his death- 
bed to the care of his old friend, the 
** Bachelor ;” and explains, too, what 
is more astonishing still, how the Mrs. 
Grace, the governess of Mrs. Harry 
Farquhar's cottage orneé, and Miss 
Grace Medlicot, are one and the same. 
Obliged to make a retreat from the 
abode of the miser, and compelled to 
have recourse to her own talents for 
subsistence, the charming Grace had 
selected the garb of a widow, as the 
most demure she could assume, and 
the one best calculated to do away with 
the unfavourable impression her ex- 
treme youth would create in the capa- 
city of instructress of youth ; she had 
succeeded in obtaining the situation of 
governess in the family of Mrs. Farqu- 
har, ignorant of the relationship in 
which she stood to the Spreads. Mr. 


Isaac Narrowsmith had unjustly pos- 
sessed himself of a property, under the 
decree of a colonial court, to which his 
orphan ward was entitled. This decree 
is reversed, upon appeal to the privy 
council, Grace enjoys her own again, 


and becomes the happy wife of Philip 
Spread. But how can we bring our- 
selves to narrate the catastrophe which 
befals the luckless Bachelor? The 
stream of human events had set against 
him—his systems were demolished—his 
chambers in the Albany had no longer 
charms for him. Ata certain archery 
meeting at the Rosary, the fair Laura 
Smyly sends her shaft to the mark with 
such unerring precision, that she not 
only transfixes the “ bull’s-eye,” but, 
through the adamantine circle which 
surrounds it, pierces the Bachelor’s 
heart. The game is up, the Bachelor 
is floored ; and one lovely morning in 
the merry month of May—when fields 
and gardens were rife with beauty— 
when the air was laden with the fra- 
grance of new-mown hay, and the per- 
fume of roses—three couples stood be- 
fore the altar of the parish church—the 
Bachelor and his bride, Philip and 
Grace, and Elizabeth with her Owlet, 
to which gentleman, we are bound to 
mention, a point occurred as to the ca- 
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nonical propriety of the appointed hour, 
which was at last adjusted to his satis- 
faction. 

Upon the whole, the perusal of this 
work has afforded us the highest gra- 
tification—our interest has never been 
allowed for a moment to flag—full of 
the quaintest conceits, and abounding 
with a species of dry humour which is 
irresistible, we have no doubt that it 
will add largely to the reputation of 
the author of “ The Falcon Family.” 
We have entered, perhaps, rather more 
at large into the details of the story, 
and the description of the characters, 
than we should have done, had the 
public been already familiar with them, 
or had the work not been from the pen 
of one in whose success, as a country- 
man of our own, we feel the strongest 
interest. We have, possibly, no right 
to assume that the author is a coun- 
tryman, for the * venue is laid” in Eng- 
land, in which country also the work 
has been published ; but we are inter- 
ested in connecting with the literature 
of Ireland, one of whose fame she has 
reason to be proud—the more especially 
as we have now an additional proof of 
what we took occasion, in a notice of a 
recent work, to assert, that we have in 
Ireland men capable of earning for her 
in the world of literature a name which 
will be imperishable. We have had a 
double pleasure, too, in making this 
book known to the public, ere vulgar 
critics have “ tried their ‘prentice 
hand” upon its virgin pages; and in 
being the first to offer a prediction, 
which we feel certain will be abun- 
dantly verified—unless our critical 
acumen be strangely at fault, that the 
success of “ The Bachelor” will be com- 
plete and rapid. Our judgment in 
such matters is seldom astray; and al- 
though our draft upon public favor has 
been a large one, we venture boldly to 
assert that it will be accepted at sight 
by the opinion of our readers; which 
acceptance, to say nothing of our en- 
dorsement, will, we feel assured, have 
the effect of adding to the proceeds of 
the author in the bank of Fame, as 
well as the not less agreeable conse- 
quence, of increasing the balance to 
his credit in the hands of his publisher. 





Poor and Pauper. 


POOR AND PAUPER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Iw strictness of dictionary language, these words may have the same meaning, 
but in the sense conventionall y used, while paupers must always be poor, all 
poor are not paupers: the latter term implying a dependance upon relief for 
subsistence, and a support, which is the fruit of the labour of others, and, there- 
fore, a tax on their industry, and, perhaps, on their benevolence. 

Any person in the position of a pauper, unless from absolute inability to earn 
a subsistence, is in a state of degradation; and a nation containing mi any such 
paupers is in a state of national degradation ; and laws which tend to the sup- 
port of paupers, rather than to the removal of pauperism, tend to perpetuate, and 
necessarily, also to increase this national degradation. 

Ireland is undeniably in a fearfully pauperized ‘state. That we are poor, is 
neither a shameful fact, nor a cause to dread our inability to rise ; but pauper. 
ism is a disease naturally self-increasing, ‘and urgently calling for a cure—not 
merely by the application of alleviating medicines, but, much more, of alteratives. 

It seems to be an opinion, happily gaining ground, that the money laid out 
under the restrictions of government, and called a loan to the landed interests, which 
supported in idleness or on useless works, our poor population during the last 
season, and paupe rized them—that this money was not judiciously expended, 
even if the relief of the poor were the only object in view (whereas the repay- 
ment to the imperial treasury of a considerable part of the same, by persons 
who were not permitted to expend any portion of it so as to produce any return, 
or in any way to render such repayment feasible, seems to be a very material 
object in ‘the view of the party” "advanci ing the money.) 

‘The admission of the radical error se¢ ems, however, to be gaining ground, and 
to the credit of those who erred, at a time of great pressure, and under circum- 
stances quite sufficient to account for the error of agents not gifted with ‘more 
than human wisdom, their object now seems to be to act for the real benefit of 
this country. 

Let it be remembered, however, that having pauperized our poor country, while 
feeding our poor people, this error cannot be remedied by merely cutting off the 
supply of gratuitous support. We are not on the ground on which last year’s 

iction found us, but, morally, far beneath it; and in a national point of 
view, in a position requiring greater, though far less costly, exertion on the part 
of the government. Last year, the question was, how to feed the hungry, and 
in the benevolent endeavour to solve and meet this question all else was over- 
looked. 

This year, the question is, how to unpauperize the paupers; and if it were 
physic ally impossible for the poor, hungry people to feed themselves, it is fully 
as impossible, morally, fora pauperized people to unpauperize themselves. The 
pauperism we speak ‘of is poverty of circumstances, aggravated by poverty of 
spirit—want of mental and moral energy—and one of its most certain symptoms 
is the loss of even the will to improve. 

For a people in such a state, the only hope is to place them in circumstances 
to support themselves by honest industry, and to act towards them with such 
beneficent severity, such steady, long-sighted benevolence that they must 
avail themselves of the means afforded them, both to enable them to live, and 
to repay the public purse all advances which may be required to enable them 
to begin. 

And these remarks apply equally to all classes, especially to landlords and 
tenants of land. 

The purpose of this communication is, to show, by a statement of facts, that 
an advance of public money, upon full security, for the purpose of land improve- 
ment (such as that under the late Land Improvement Act), followed by such a 
line as shall cause those for whose immediate benefit it is meant, to avail them- 
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selves of it, will be a most efficient measure in unpauperizing our land, pro- 
vided the working of the act be divested of the difficulties and delays which are 
now disheartening many proprietors who sought to avail themselves of it. 

It is intended to show that there is ample room for the profitable occupation, 
in general, of the whole available population ; and that this occupation must be 
continued for several years before the soil of Ireland is in a state fit to be culti- 
vated with that advantage which our land and climate admit of; and that being 
so improved, the land would produce so much more food and other productions, 
as to afford sustenance in comfort to a much larger population; and it follows 
that both time and occasion would thus be given for the introduction of manu- 
factures, not forced on the country for the mere employment of the poor, but 
naturally introduced to meet the demands arising out of an improved state of 
industry, productiveness, and wealth. 

The facts which I would state are simply these : 

Possessing a landed property on the west coast of Ireland, it was apparent 
to me, this time last year, that a crisis was at hand. 

I looked well into the condition of my property, which is a fair sample of 
landed properties here. The population is dense, about one-half of my tenants 
holding so little land as not to be subject to pay any poor-rates. 

I perceived at once the destruction that threatened us, if we did not bring 
the resources of our bodily strength and improvable soil into play. 

I tried to convince my tenants of this, but in vain. Though I laid out work 
for them, and offered double the usual wages, they declined to work (seeing the 
preparations making for pauperizing by gratuitous relief), and knowing my anx- 
lety for their welfare, and infected with the prevalent moral epidemic, they 
lazily remained at home as long as they had a morsel to eat. me brilliant 
exceptions there were, but this was the general character. 

I availed myself of the existing acts of parliament for advancing money for 
drainage, and raised the means (rents being merely historical facts) of enablin 
such of my poorer tenants who wished it, to emigrate ; not in order to get ri 
of them, but to obtain possession of land to work upon ; for I found it in vain 
to try to operate upon the scraps of their little holdings which I could persuade 
them, as a favour, to allow me to drain and improve. 

In the early part of the year I was obliged to work, almost entirely, with the 
tenants of ober landlords, mine all holding aloof, though they saw daily hun- 
dreds of their neighbours, who passed their doors, coming to my work ; and the 
very men who, on ordinary years, always worked for three or four months 
with me, this year refused to come. 

However, 1 kept them from receiving public relief as much as I possibly 
could, though I was often taunted for my cruelty, even in my place as a member 
of the board of guardians of the poor; and the long-desired result at length 
rewarded my perseverance. Hunger at last drove them to work, after they 
had sowed therr land, and eaten their last pound of provision. And now for 
eight months I have had the satisfaction of seeing industry as decidedly the rule 
among my tenants as indolence was; and they are now as proud of not having 
had a pauper from among them in the poor-house, as I can possibly be. Thetr 
moral condition is altered ; they feel and acknowledge their error, and are grate- 
ful for what I have done—much, very much, more grateful than the most . 
ful of those who received the pauper’s relief, and are pauperized. 

I have done all my work (as far as possible from its nature) by contract. The 
feeling of the people was quite against me, and they turned out many times on 
account of it ; but by never yielding, and patiently waiting, and kindly speakin 
and advising, this was quite got over, and my labourers have learned to wor. 
like men. 

The difficulties and delays which I met with in my arrangements under the 
drainage acts were so great, that had I not embarked so largely in the improve- 
ment of my land, I would never have gone through the vexation occasioned 
thereby. i mention this merely to show that mine was not a pet case, in which 
less than ordinary difficulty was to be encountered. 

I trust that the arrangements for carrying out the new “ Land Improvement 
Act,” will be found such that all landlords will as speedily as easily avail them- 
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selves of its advantages, and that my difficulties will leave a smoother path be- 
hind me. 

The result of my endeavours is now— 

1. That every man, woman, and child on my property, who chooses to work, 
is fully employed. 

2. That almost all do choose it. 

3. That some hundred acres, drained and subsoiled since Christmas, have 
yielded crops, which give the greatest encouragement to go on, and have been 
so reported by several inspectors sent by the Board of Works. 

4. That hardly one off my property has had occasion to seek relief in the 

r-house. 

5. That as my tenants have had, and have still means of supporting them- 
selves by their earnings, and are in a better moral condition dan those sup- 
ported by paupers’ pauperizing rations, I have a much better prospect of 
receiving rent from them than if I had acted otherwise. (I should add, that 
this prospect is by no means merely in the distance, but is realizing itself satis- 
factorily.) 

I would remark, in conclusion, that I have had every difficulty to cope with, 
except personal intimidation, which can be mentioned. I had no funds to begin 
upon ; no encouragement from a disposition in my tenants to meet my views, 
and little from any example or co-operation around me. 

I was surrounded by a population casting themselves upon public charity, 
almost totally unchecked and unaided, and this greatly enhanced my difficulties. 

I was necessarily occupied, to the exhaustion of body and mind, in attending 
to the wants of the surrounding paupers, being chairman of the finance, and of 
two relief committees, besides my ordinary poor-house business. 

One of my districts is in the too notorious Union of Glenties, which is enough 
to brand it as Aopeless in the opinion of most persons; but by the constant 
attention of my son, who has banished himself into that wilderness, there is 
neither labour-rate upon our electorate there, nor any ordinary poor-rate, ex- 
cept for the keeping up of our share of the poor-house staff. 

he conclusion I draw is this, that what has been done on my property, and 
with my tenants, may generally, if not always, be done; and if it be done gene- 
rally, Ireland will be unpauperized. Therefore, the question with a govern- 
ment should be, ‘‘ How shall we with certainty cause an energetic unpauperizing 
line of conduct to be followed ?” 

It is clear that an attempt to keep up the poorer class by pauperizing the 
richer, must end in the dissolution of all social and political welfare and pros- 
perity. 

If this communication causes one or two men of mind and heart to think and 
speak out on these matters, I have not written it in vain. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Hamitton. 
St. Ernan's, Donegal. 


N.B.—To work effectually, estate improvements should, I think, be con- 
ducted on so large a scale as to interest, occupy, and remunerate a master mind, 
A regular oo must be laid down and worked out. 

And it should never be forgotten that the works should be remunerating to 
the undertaker, and should be carried on with a view to this. Else, however 
benevolent may be the intention, the effect is artificial and deceptive ; and the 
very endeavour must cease with the exhaustion of the energy, or the purse, or 
the life of the person carrying on works for mere charity. 

It will be seen that some aid for emigration would be necessary to enable all 
proprietors to work out my plan. This aid might be given as an adjunct to the 
improvement of the land, and similarly charged as the advance for drainage, §c., 
being confined to cases where the land was the subject of an approved memorial 
for improvement under the act. 
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Trinity College. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM—TRINITY COLLEGE." 


A soox bearing the ambitious title of 
a * Constitutional History of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin,” has been published 
by a young Roman Catholic alumnus of 
Trinity College, already known to the 
public by his litigation with that body 
in order to enforce his admission to a 
scholarship. From what is known of 
the author we were predisposed much 
in his favour, and took up his book 
with an anxious wish to speak well of it. 
We were grievously disappointed. It 
has no pretensions to be called a “ his- 
tory,” in any sense of the word. The 
historical portion of it consists of a 
meagre outline of the progress of the 
University—far less satisfactory than 
the introductions prefixed to the old 
volumes of the “ University Calen- 
dar "—distorted by sketchy misrepre- 
sentations of a few of those leading 
topics in Irish history which partisan 
historians delight to discolour. It has 
no pretence to research, having no- 
thing of detail beyond the ordinary 
points with which most young Roman 
Catholic politicians are crammed for 
declamation. Its statistical informa- 
tion is mainly supplied by Thom’s 
Almanack, and the “ University Ca- 
lendar,” interspersed with the exagge- 
rations of Barrington’s “ Sketches,” 
and Duigenan’s “ Lachryme Acade- 
mice.” 

Regarded, however, as a pamphlet on 
the opening of the college to Roman 
Catholics, the book has claims to atten- 
tion. It has been taken up and approv- 
ingly commented on by the advocates of 
Roman Catholicism, who cite its many 
falsehoods as facts, and avail them- 
selves of the moderation which it some- 
times evinces to advance on its de- 


mands. It is announced in the preface, 
that it “is published at the expense of 


Mr. Heywood, to whose exertions the 
cause of university reform is so much 
indebted.” The use which it is thus 
plainly intended should be made of the 
work, gives it an importance which 
neither its own merits nor the personal 
opinion of the author could command. 
The latter, indeed, is entitled to but 
little weight. Mr. Heron writes as a 
judge in his own cause: he has done 
what many a defeated ligitant has done 
before him—after losing his lawsuit he 
has written a book on the hardships of 
his case. 

The book purports to give an histo- 
rical account of the university, statis- 
tical details of its present state, and 
arguments for its reform. The histo- 
rical part is merely subservient to the 
main object of the work. It is de- 
graded from the rank of history when 
it is made subservient to pamphleteer- 
ing. The spirit in which the author 
writes, appears in every page. O’Neill’s 
rebellion is thus noticed :— 


“Trinity College received from the 
crown certain lands, situate in remote 
districts of Ireland, at that time pro- 
ducing absolutely nothing, because the 
right owners considered themselves as 
having the best right to them, and did not 
acknowledge foreign confiscation. Hugh 
O'Neill was in the North, beating Ge- 
neral Norreys at Clontibret, and Mar- 
shal Bagenal at Beal-an-atha-buidh. 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell was driving the 
Binghams out of Connaught.”—p. 24. 


This paragraph is a fair random 


specimen of the writer’s tone. It is 
easy to recognize the school to 
which it belongs—the spirit that 
fosters and exults in the forgotten 


feuds of three hundred years ago, that 
can feel a triumph in the memory of 


* « The Constitutional History of the University of Dublin. With some Ac- 
count of its present Condition, and Suggestions for Improvement.” By D. C, 


Heron, A.B,, T.C.D. Dublin: James M*Glashan. 


1847. 


*«Report of the case of D. C. Heron, before the Visitors of Trinity College, 


Dublin.” By M‘Donnell and Hancock. 
same case reported by J. F. Waller. 


Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
Dublin: Grant and Bolton. 


1847. The 
1847. § 
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rebellion and bloodshed, and writes 
with an unrestrainable eagerness to 
display and encourage it. Of that, 
however, we would not wish to speak 
harshly, though we estimate Red Hugh 
and Tyrone, no doubt, very differently 
from Mr. Heron, and look with differ- 
ent eyes on the efforts of those who 
still delight to hound the Celt against 
the Saxon. The colouring given to 
Irish history is what we condemn, 
especially to the more recent periods, 
om religion became emphatically the 
distinguishing test of Irish parties. 
After a statement that :— 


“The Lords Justices at this time 

1630) had determined to ertirpate all 

atholics, not only the mere Irish, but 
also all the old English families. By 
this inhuman policy they precipitated 
the Northern rising in 1641.”—p. 42. 


Mr. Heron gives the following sketch 
of the death of the venerable and bene- 


volent ope | Bedell, the celebrated 
provost of college :— 


“* The insurgent forces afterwards re- 
moved him to the castle of Cloch- Uach- 
tar, a short distance from his own house. 


It was a lonely tower, in the centre of a 
lake, where in 1649, Ireland’s last chief- 
tain, Owen Roe O'Neill, died a victim 


to poison, ‘upon St. Leonard’s day.’ 
Bedell was permitted by the rebels to 
preach and administer the sacraments 
to his flock. Ina skirmish at this time, 
some prisoners had been taken from the 
insurgents, and Sir James Craig and 
Sir Arthur Forbes exchanged them for 
Bedell and {his son, who then took up 
their abode with the Rev. Denis Sheri- 
dan, a converted priest. The insurgents 
still would not permit him to leave Ca- 
van. In this house he died, full of years, 
piety, and sorrow. He was buried in 
the churchyard of the Catholic Cathe- 
dral of Kilmore. O’Reyly’s forces as- 
sembled to honour his interment, and 
they ~ permission that the service 
should be read over his grave in the 
manner prescribed by the Church of 
England. They marched in great so- 
lemnity at his funeral, and buried him 
with all military honours. They fired 
the usual volleys over his grave, and 
cried out—‘ Requiescat in pace ultimus 
Anglorum.’ Amidst the horrors of per- 
secution, and the rage of despairing re- 
bellion, it is refreshing to find this in- 
stance of virtue on the one side, and af- 
fectionate gratitude on the other.” 


It would be difficult to frame another 
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description so ingeniously coloured 
as this. There is scarcely one sentence 
of it which might not mislead the 
reader. Bedell was kept a close pri- 
soner in Cloch Oughter, in a miserable 
damp prison. No one came to him but 
his guards (who, of course, were Ro- 
manists), and the victims who were 
imprisoned along with him. The lat- 
ter were even for some time in irons ; 
from which cruelty the bishop—being 
seventy years old, and unable to run— 
was excused. By the kindness of the 
soldiers Bedell was not hindered from 
administering the comforts of religion 
to his fellow prisoners; and this is what 
is alluded to when it is said he was 


‘ permitted to preach and administer 
the sacrament to his flock.” When 
Sir J. Craig and his party consented 
to the exchange of prisoners by which 
the aged prelate was released from this 
dungeon, the rebels agreed to allow 
him and his son and chaplain to pro- 
ceed to Dublin; but no sooner had the 
prisoners for whom they were to be 
exchanged been liberated, than the re- 
bels broke their promise, and, in the 
hopes of getting some further advan- 
tage by keeping the bishop in their 
power, prohibited him from leaving 


Cavan. This breach of faith obliged 


him to remove to the house of Mr. 
O’Sheridan. There death overtook 
him, hastened, if not altogether caused, 
by his wanton imprisonment in Cloch 
Oughter. His wife had been buried 
in his own Cathedral of Kilmore ; and 
his dying request was, that he might 
be buried beside her. The titular bi- 
shop, whose name was Swiney, and 
some of whose family had experienced 
the friendship of Bedell, had, however, 
usurped the possession of the see and 
cathedral. When applied to, his re- 
sponse was that it would be improper 
any more to defile that ancient holy 

round with the bodies of heretics. 

his brutality, however, for the honour 
of human nature, was not persisted 
in, whether from a better motive, or, 
as seems not unlikely, from fear of the 
soldiers, by whom Bedell was much 
beloved. They accompanied the corpse 
to the grave, and the leader would 
have allowed Mr. Clogy, the bishop’s 
chaplain, to read the service prescribed 
by his own church ; but this was not 
done, from a well-founded fear that the 
reading of a “heretic” service would 


probably give occasion for raising the 
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sleeping fanaticism of the by-standers. 
The soldiers, in token of respect, fired 
a volley over his grave. Thus this 
aged man—after a long life of love and 
charity, after labouring for years 
among the people, the friend of all, 
eminent for every virtue that can adorn 
a true Christian and gain respect for 
a benevolent and upright man, to 


whose door no man laid any charge, 
who lived without reproach, and died 
without an accusation—-was murdered 
by a cruel imprisonment in the very 
field of his own good labours; by a 
vile breach of faith was debarred from 
seeing his friends around his death- 


bed ; and was indebted to the casual 


good feeling of a few soldiers for the 
privilege of being buried. This is a 
refreshing picture ! 

These specimens may suffice, to judge 
of Mr. Heron’s claims in history. His 
statistics are still worse. As he advo- 
cates a revolution in college, it was 
necessary first to find fault freely with 
its present state; and the little impe- 
diments presented by adherence to 
facts are got over with wondrous fa- 
cility. 

He makes a statement (pp. 70 to 73) 
as to the Erasmus Smith professor- 
ships. He says that the three new pro- 
fessorships, founded in 1762 (mathe- 
matics, history, and Hebrew) were 
placed under the same arrangements as 
the previous foundations of 1723, and 
the Board is, therefore, bound to hold 
a public examination for them. This 
is not true: the Board may give them to 
any of the fellows whom ig please. 
This error Mr. Heron may, however, 
have been led into by a loose statement 
in the * University Calendar,” which he 
cites ; but it is immediately followed 
by a most unpardonable misrepresen- 
tation. It is stated that the board 
systematically disregard the conditions 
of all these foundations, and most cor- 
ruptly and improperly appoint fellows 
to the chairs in silence and secrecy. 
This charge is utterly groundless. The 
only twy for which an examination is 
prescribed by the founders are, natural 
philosophy and oratory. For them 
the election is not annual, as Mr. 
Heron most strangely (for a college 
man) imagines, but on the retirement 
of each professor a successor is elect- 
ed. Of the election, there is inva- 
riably given three weeks’ public notice 


—it is posted on the college gate ; and 


an examination is invariably held. This 
statement is aggravated by the specious 
detail with which it is accompanied, 
“of two attempts to break through 
the monopoly.” In fact, the board of 
Trinity College do not appoint at all. 
They can only select and recommend 
the professor to the board of Erasmus 
Smith, with whom alone the appoint- 


ment rests. The selection of fellows 


is directed by the College Stat. of Car. 
I., c. 15, and an order. of the board of 
Erasmus Smith, dated January, 1743. 

But still grosser mis-statements are 
made with reference to the revenues 
of college. There is a list given 
(pp. 95, &c.) of several endowments 
of the college, that includes various 
sums for small annual salaries, which 
are called Exhibitions. These, Mr. 
Heron estimates (p. 109) at £556, an- 
nually. He directly charges the board 
with embezzling the greater part of 
this sum. He gives them credit 
(p. 129) for paying £250 of it, in 
Erasmus Smith exhibitions; but he 
says (p. 102), “though the author has 
been a long time in college, and pro- 
bably knew as much about its affairs 
as most students, he never heard of 
any of these exhibitions being given 
away, except the Worrall and the 


Erasmus Smith.” This is bold, Mr. 


Heron himself holds one of these very ex- 
hibitions, called a Briggs’ Exhibition, 
and is regularly paid it! : 

The extent of Mr. Heron’s mis- 
representations on the subject of these 
exhibitions is as great as his courage. 
The amount as paid by the board is 
not £250, as he states, but £701 12s., 
yearly. For several of them they 
pay much more than they are required 
by the founders—e. g., a gift is men- 
tioned by Mr. Heron (p. 97), from 
Mr. Span, of £12 yearly; for this the 
board pay £46: it is held by a very 
remarkable man in college—Mr. Ha- 
milton, * the blind scholar.” 

But the mis-statement which per- 
haps exhibits Mr. Heron’s utter igno- 
rance of college matters, and flippancy 
in commenting on them, in the strong- 


est light, is the following :— 


* After paying the salaries of the 
fellows and professors, the annual prizes, 
and other college expenses, whatever 
remains is the property of the board, to 
divide among themselves. This ar- 


rangement is decidedly a bad one; it 
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places their duty and their interest in 
exact opposition,” &c, 


—followed by pages of virtuous com- 
miseration over the “trying position” of 
the board. 

It will gratify Mr. Heron to learn, 


what almost every other man in college 
knows, that his pity is unnecessary. The 
fluctuating income of the senior fellows, 
who constitute the board, is paid exclu- 
sively out of the renewal fines on college 
leases, which are devoted to that pur- 


pose, and none other. The only other 
member of the board, the provost, is 


paid also out of a separate estate. All 
the other college revenues go into a 
fund, called the cista communis of the 
university, not one shilling of which can 
be touched by either fellows or pro- 


vost, except for payment of fixed sa- 
laries, and every shilling of which is 
devoted to public objects—e. g., be- 
side the ordinary expenses, to build- 
ing, or improving the college institu- 
tions, as the museum, the botanic gar- 


den, library, &c. 
In almost every other occasion in 


which Mr. Heron ventures beyond the 


information given in a * college card,” 
he exhibits similar specimens of igno- 
rance and reckless audacity of asser- 
tion. The income of the provost’s 


estate is exaggerated nearly three- 
fold. Nothing is omitted which can 


‘give colour to the assertion with which 
one of his chapters commences, that 
Trinity College is the richest Univer- 
sity in the three kingdoms. We 
heartily wish it was.* It is amaz- 


ing, in a book so meagre of detail 


how he contrives to introduce so 


many blunders. We do not pretend 
to point out all of them. We shall 
observe on but one more, and that 
because it has been taken up and dwelt 


on by a writer in the Dublin Review— 


being indeed the solitary instance he 
could fix on, to censure anything ex- 
cept the religious tendency of the pre- 
sent system in Trinity College. 

Mr. Heron asserts (pp. 144-5) that 
all the instruction to be derived from 


college is given by private tutors; 


that the lectures of the fellows are a 


most flagrant waste of their own time, 
adding, “‘ it is the interest of the fel- 
low, having his fixed salary, to do as 
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little as possible.” Many of our read- 
ers are aware that fellows were for- 
merly paid each by his own pupils, 
and each gave private instruction to 
his own pupils only. The result of this 
was, that some had recourse to other 
means than teaching to increase their 
chambers—dinners to schoolmasters, 
favouring pupils at examinations, and 
similar devices, began to be loudly 
complained of. The system of in- 
struction was also inefficient ; for each 
fellow lectured in every thing, and 


naturally neglected such branches of 
instruction as were distasteful to him- 


self. Their lectures were, therefore, 
falling into disrepute, when the pre- 
sent system was introduced, by which 
all the payments are divided rateably 
among all the tutors, and they divide 


the task of lecturing—each selecting 
those branches which he considers 


most adapted to his own attainments. 
This has been found to work admira- 
bly: there is an honourable rivalry 
among the fellows to make their lec- 
tures as useful as possible; they are 


well attended by students anxious to 


improve themselves; such complaints 


as Mr. Heron’s are seldom heard, ex- 
cept from those who will always make 
them—the idle and discontented, who 
want an excuse for mitching. 


To come now to the main object of 
Mr. Heron’s book. At present Ro. 


man Catholics, in Trinity College, are 
excluded only from a few professor- 
ships, from offices on the foundation, 
the enjoyment of which would make 
them members of the body corporate, 


and from the rewards for a course of 


divinity which they will not study. 
Every other advantage of every kind 
is as open to them as to Protestants. 
It is candidly admitted by Mr. Heron, 
and the fact is notorious, that the 


slightest — on the ground of 
religion is never shown. 


With respect to professorships in 
sciences, unconnected with religion, it 
is not intended to discuss the policy of 
the exclusion. It depends entirely on 


the will of the founder. The college 
had no power to accept a gift of the 


endowment, and reject the terms on 
which it was given. They should take 


it as it was offered, or not at all. 
There are very few of the college 


* Or even the richest college. Christ-church and Magdalen, perhaps, also, All- 


Souls, at Oxford, are richer colleges ; and there are 22 colleges in Oxford University. 
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professorships or lectureships subject 
to the exclusion. The only instance, 
unconnected with the divinity school, 
occurs in the university school of me- 
dicine, which is regulated by an act of 
parliament. But the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to the corporation of the 
college—which consists of the provost, 
fellows, and scholars—involves very 
different considerations. 

With respect to scholarships, apart 
from the intention of their foundation, 
it is only as far as they are constituent 
parts of the body corporate of college, 


that the exclusion of Roman Catho- 


lics from them is advocated. A scho- 
larship is held only for five years, if 
obtained at the usual time, viz., the 
third year of the student’s course. 
Its emoluments are £20, Irish, per 
annum, and commons, with a reduction 


of one half of chamber rents and tutor’s 


fees. It affords encouragement to stu- 
dents with limited means, to seek a 
university education, by aiding them in 
defraying the expense of it themselves. 
Regarding only this effect of scholar- 


ships, it would be desirable that Ro- 


man Catholics should share them. If 


it could be made out that it would not 
be a violation of the intention with 
which they were founded, and if they 
were wholly dissociated from the body 
corporate of the university, from the 


general feeling of persons interested 


in the college, the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to them would not be 
objected to. 

Mixed education is now very gene- 
rally approved of. It lessens acerbity 
of feeling, removes prejudices, unites 
men in after-life in pursuit of useful 
objects in which they agree, and leads 
them mutually to forbear on subjects 
on which they differ. In Trinity Col- 
lege it has been found eminently suc- 
cessful. Roman Catholics and Pro- 


testants now live there on the best and 


most cordial terms of friendship,* 
and are treated with perfect impar- 
tiality by the heads and senior mem- 
bers of the college. Therefore, be- 
side the increase of the number who 


can enjoy the benefit of a university 
education, and are, so far, better fitted 
for a more refined tone of society, the 
presence of Roman Catholic students 
has the great additional advantage of 
promoting kindly feelings and liberal 
sentiments between them and Pro- 
testants, The institution of rewards 


which would promote this, is very much 
to be approved of, and Protestants de- 
sire and court it; but while, with 
a liberality unequalled in any Roman 
Catholic educational institution in the 
kingdom, they offer freely to share 
with their Roman Catholic fellow- 


countrymen the benefits of their col- 


lege, they reasonably require that it 
may still remain theirs. 

In short, the system we advocate in 
Trinity College, is, to admit Roman 
Catholics freely to all rewards for 
learning, and all places for teaching, 
which are not parts of the body cor- 


porate or governing body of the uni- 
versity, and not directly for the teach- 
ing of religion. Let the centre of the 
body preserve its Protestant integrity, 
according to its foundation; let the 


direction of the institution remain in 


the hands of the professors of that 
religion which its founders believed, 
and which we believe, will tend most 
to its usefulness; but let it borrow 
the aid of teaching from the followers 
of every other religion, subject to that 


control, and let the followers of all 
religions participate equally and freely, 
subject to the like control, in all the 
benefits of its teaching, equally en- 
couraged to do so by all rewards and 
inducements to study. When the 
rules prescribed by the founder of any 
particular office or reward forbid the 
adoption of this general principle, that 
should be an exception; and the trust 
undertaken in adopting his bounty 
must, according to every dictate of 


justice, be strictly performed. 


But such a rule as this falls far 


short of what Roman Catholics de- 
mand. The moderate laymen amon; 

whom Mr. Heron should be cl b 
demand the throwing open to them of 


* A statement was made some time since, on a discussion in reference to the 
English universities, in the House of Commons, that mixed education had been 
found to work badly, and was very mischievous in fostering religious animosities, 
in Trinity College, Dublin. This statement was suffered to pass, to the very great 
surprise and unfeigned regret of every one interested in the college. There may 


have been some truth in it forty years ago, but it certainly is not so now. 
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every thing inthe university. The 
ecclesiastical party speak more boldly. 
The writer in the Dublin Review de- 
mands that provision be made for 
teaching Roman Catholicism, and keep- 


ing students under the guidance ex- 


clusively of their own church. The 
candid avowal is made by the Irish 
ultra Romanist, who has less discre- 
tion, that his plan is but a temporary 
arrangement, till Protestants can be 
wholly excluded, and the college de- 
voted to “exclusively Catholic” pur- 
poses. The arguments urged by all 
for the revolution they advocate are in 
the main the same. 

It is the general tone of Irish Ro- 
man Catholic periodicals—especially 
some notoriously conducted by pro- 
fessing Protestants—to affect a scru- 
pulous piety and veneration for the 
ordinances of the Romish Church. 
It is a favorite argument with such 

liticians, that the present system in 

rinity College tends to induce Ro- 
manists to conform to Protestantism 


from pecuniary motives—“ to aposta- 
tize for base lucre.” This affords a 
fine scope for declamation, and is the 
staple commodity of Mr. Heron’s book. 
He dwells upon it till his earnestness 
becomes perfectly ludicrous. It is 
introduced in the preface, and never 
once lost sight of till the appendix. 
It would have saved expense in print- 
ing to have stereotyped the sen- 
tence, “‘ corruption of Catholic souls.” 
It is impossible for the reader to forget 
that Denis Caulfield Heron, with a con- 
stancy unequalled since the days of the 
primitive Christians (for the holocausts 
of Madrid, or the roastings of Smith- 
field, being, of course, the just penalty of 
invincible ignorance, cannot be compar- 
ed to orthodox martyrdoms), has actu- 
ally withstood the awful temptation of 
a scholarship—£18 6s. 8d. per annum 
for five whole years, and firmly re- 
fused to barter his soul, even at that 
enormous price! We are told (p. 2 of 
the preface) of “that system which 
takes advantage of a man’s poverty to 

corrupt his soul;” (p. 194) of those 
** missionaries who take advantage of 
the starvation of the body to corrupt 
the soul ;” (p. 189) “of the pollution 
of that proselytism which says to the 
friendless scholar, ‘sell your soul for 


gain,’” &c., &c.; and he sums up thus : 


“*The agents of the sultaun yearly 
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kidnap the strongest and most 
healthful of the male infants of the 
Greeks, and educated them to be ja- 
nissaries of the Ottoman power, to 
fight the battles of despotism, and imbrue 


their swords in the life-blood of their kin- 


dred. In like manner, Trinity College 
has existed as a gigantic trap to catch 
young Catholics of rising talent, and 
array them against their ancestral re- 
ligion. . . . It is a grievous thing 
to have this degrading relic of former 
persecution still remaining.”—p. 189, 





What an awful picture does this 
present! Conceive Sultan Sadleir 
presiding at the board of Turks! 
See Mameluke Moore and Janissary 
Singer setting “ that gigantic trap” to 
catch “ the strongest and most health- 
ful of the male infants” of Eblana (in 
which description the reader can 
perhaps recognize Mr. Heron), and 
corrupt his soul, that ‘he may imbrue 
his sword in the life-blood of his 
kindred!” But the painful picture is 
relieved by contemplating the “ young 


Catholic of rising talent” saved. The 
mild influence of such men as MacHale 
and O’ Higgins has, no doubt, counter- 
acted the diabolical exertions of the 
university Mussulmen. Still they are 
blinded by their Turkish prejudices— 
they never dreamed that it is perse- 
cution not to reward a man for being 
in error; but learn and whisper it 
to all your political friends, that the 
man who has a chance of place or pen- 
sion by changing his opinions, is the 
victim of persecution ! 

It is not easy to speak seriously of 
this absurd grievance, which occupies 


so large a part of Mr. Heron’s book ; 
but the truth is, that ‘* conversion for 


scholarship” is a matter of exceedingly 
rare occurrence—so far from being a 
regular system, as he represents it. 
The odium which is always cast on a 
converted RomanCatholic, if the slight- 
est handle is afforded for imputing in- 
terested motives to him, has deterred 
many converts to the reformed religion 
from seeking scholarship, which they 


otherwise would have probably ob- 
tained. 


This topic is, throughout the book, 
treated in a similar style of exaggera- 
tion. The young author has a great 
and a just admiration for that very 
excellent institution, the College His- 
torical Society, and if truth must be 
told, his argument is often more suited 
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to such an audience than the more fas- 
tidious criticism of an adult “ public.” 
Speaking of “ the corruption of souls,” 
in page 187 he writes thus :— 


“ The successful man will generally 


be poor: he will be most exposed to 
temptation: and should be most pro- 
tected from such contaminating influ- 
ence. This worker in troubled ways— 
this toiler who toils not for himself alone 
—whose labour, if most successful, be- 


nefits not himself most, but others 
more—should, more than any other, 
receive the protection of the law. If 
he give up health and strength for the 
sake of knowledge, and spins from his 
life’s-blood thoughts which raise a nation 
to egerey and glory, let him at least 
be left his honour.” 


What, in the name of common 
sense, does this mean ? 

But the public are not aware of 
one-half of the evils arising from the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from 


the College Corporation. The re- 
proach of “ Silent Sister” arises from 


this cause solely ; not as the reader 
might suppose by excluding from col- 
lege intelligent Roman Catholics likely 
to write, but by the operation of the 
* corruption of soul” theory, which is 


demonstrated in the following inge- 
nious manner (p. 193) :— 


** The man who forswears his faith for 
scholarship feels through life that odious 
weight of guilt for ever weighing down 
the abilities of his soul. Many who, with 
‘minds unsullied by this conscious stain, 
would have exerted their intellects for 
the good of mankind, have never been 
able to free themselves from this re- 


flection constantly clinging to them like 
black care. This, there is no doubt, al- 


though the scarcity of records prevents 
statistical detail (!!), is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for that inactivity amongst 
the former fellows, which gained for Tri- 
nity College the epithet of the ‘ Silent 
Sister”—this is one of the reasons for the 
fewness of the distinguished names 
which shine forth as stars from out that 


long list of lettered obscurity.” 


We will quote one more deduction 
from the “ corruption of soul” theory, 
before we dismiss it. Bishop MacHale 
accounted for the potato failure as a 


special providence for the “ Infidel 
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Colleges” scheme.* Mr. Heron traces 
it to Trinity College. It is singular 
how both causes escaped the penetra- 
tion of Sir Robert Kane. Fie says 
(p- 183)— 


“ A famine of the thirteenth century 
occurs inthe nineteenth ;—a famine that 
ought to have occurred only amongst 
the bondmen of the middle ages, rages 
among the freemen of the nineteenth 
century. But, little more than fifty 


years ago, the Catholics of Ireland were 
scarce better than such bondmen, They 
were denied education; and education 
alone leads to prosperity and freedom. 


A partial measure of emancipation was 
then granted,” &c. 


—and so he proceeds to show that 
our university is still the last strong- 


hold of intolerance, where education 
is still denied to the Catholic. 

The argument of this passage, it 
must be admitted, is obscure. How- 
ever, it appears to imply that Sultan 
Sadleir and his janissaries are the true 


authors of the aphis vastator. Not 


satisfied with corrupting souls, they 
attack the body, and assail the potato 
—the food of the enslaved and im- 
poverished Catholic! Taken in con- 
nexion with Mr. Heron’s own exer- 
tions, this falls in wonderfully with 


the popular explanation of this great 
botanical puzzle, and is a striking in- 
stance of poetic justice. The college 
is the last stronghold of Protestant 
intolerance, and it is about to yield to 


the Catholic claims. It has long been 


the popular notion that the “ praties 
and Protestants came in with Queen 
Elizabeth, and are to go out with 
Queen Victoria.” See how it is being 
proved true! 

The most ordinary argument put 
forward for removing all restrictions 
excluding Roman Catholics from col- 
lege, is founded on its being a national 
institution. It is said it should be 
open to all the nation, and that it isa 
national and patriotic concession to 
make it so; that the majority of the 
Irish people are Roman Catholics ; 
that the opening of college would be 


acceptable to them, and their wishes 
should be consulted. 


It is a favourite sophism of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland to represent sec- 


* See his Pastoral Letter. 
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tarian concessions to themselves as 
national gifts. With them Maynooth 
is a “national” institution, though 
2,000,000. of the nation are utterly 
excluded from all participation in it 
(beyond contributing to its ample en- 
dowment), though not one in five 
hundred of the remainder can be 
taught there, as no layman is admit- 
ted, and though it is governed with 
the most rigorous sectarianism and 
contains only members of the one 
creed, from the president to the por- 
ter, within its walls. Trinity College, 
Dublin, is yet to be made a national 
institution, though it is already open 
to every subject of the realm, with- 
out distinction, to receive their edu- 
cation there, and though it is ad- 
mittedly conducted with the most 
liberal impartiality to all sects. If, 
because from its government and a 
few of its offices Roman Catholics are 
excluded, it is therefore not a national 
institution, we have no national go- 
vernment, for the head of it must be a 
Protestant ; we have no national judi- 
eature, for the highest office of it must 
be held by a Protestant. It is absurd 
to call a measure national which is 
only to give to one sect of the nation 
what it takes from another. Some limit 
to the eligibility of college governors 
must be adopted. A fellowship is at 
present open only to the industrious 
and learned. It would be extended 
to a much Jarger class, if it was open to 
the ignorant and idle. The university 
is not the less a national institution 
because Protestantism is among the 
qualifications required from its rulers. 

Mr. O’Connell’s followers have at 
length got into a habit of dealing with 
Popery and nationality as convertible 
terms. In discussing the new colleges 
scheme in 1845, that measure was ac- 
tually condemned as unacceptable to 
the nation, because a large proportion 
of its officers and teachers were not 
made éxelusively Popish; it was not 
national because there was no part of 
it sectarian. It is amusing to see the 
topic treated in the Dublin Review, a 
periodical affecting nationality, though 
it is printed and published in England, 
and has no connexion with [reland be- 
yond that afforded by the accident of 
this being the most Popish part of the 
British dominions, and its capital sup- 
ping thus a good trade name for an 

nglish ultra-montane periodical. 
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The assertion that the majority of 
the Irish people professing the Roman 
Catholic religion would either be be- 
nefited by or take the slightest inter- 
est in the admission of Roman Catho- 
lics to fellowships, is wholly untrue. 
When this argument is put (as it often 
is, and among others, by Mr. Heron) 
thus, that at present 7,000,000 of our 
countrymen are excluded from fellow- 
ships, it becomes absolutely ludicrous, 
Think of the Connaught haymakers 
reading for fellowships! Imagine 
the beauty of Tipperary frize under a 
o— and the charming simplicity of a 

‘erry glibb under a cap and tassel ! 
Imagine a young fellow slipping incog. 
from his college chambers, and slyly 
running down by the Great Southern 
and Western Railway to the barony 
of Ormond for a midnight rendezvous 
—a doctor of divinity posting a threat- 
ening notice, and a professor of ma- 
thematics drawing the diagram of the 
coffin ! 

The lower order of the people are 
not those for whom a university edu- 
cation is either adapted or intended. 
The vast majority of the upper and 
middle classes, who, as society at pre- 
sent exists, are the persons likely to 
use a university, are of the Protestant 
religion. The disproportion in favour 
of Protestantism in these classes of 
society in Lreland is greater than it 
is in favour of the Roman Catholics 
on the whole population. It is, then, 
absurd to impute the small proportion 
of Roman Catholic students in college 
to any internal regulation solely. No 
doubt the fact that the education 
which they will receive there is not 
sectarian, prevents some who are un- 
der the influence of intolerant or su- 
perstitious ecclesiastics, from sending 
their children there; as it would 
from sending them to any other 
place, where their teaching is not to 
be wholly under the guidance of “ the 
church.” But, under any circum- 
stances, the great preponderance of 
the college students would be Pro- 
testants. If, therefore, there be any 
force in the argument derived from 
the wishes of the majority, it cuts the 
other way. The majority to be con- 
sulted must be those who use and are 
intended for the university, and not 
those who can derive no possible bene- 
fit from and take not the least interest 
in it. 
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Thechange which is demanded, has, 
then, nothing whatever national in it. 
It would be a new concession to the 
Romish party, at the expense of Irish 
Protestants, and nothing more. Mr. 
Heron justly terms it, in the conclud- 
ing page of his book, “ a most welcome 
boon to Irish Catholics.” Let the pro- 
position be mystified and declaimed 
upon never so much, such is plainly its 
real character. To the latitudinarian, 
to whom all religions are equal, this 
may be of little weight, if the measure 
be not shewn to be otherwise unjust or 
mischievous. But to the majority of 
our readers it will be far otherwise— 
they will appreciate at once the evils of 
affording a triumph to the Romish 
party, and a proportional discourage- 
ment to Protestantism—the danger of 
the impetus which it may afford to an 
erroneous and mischievous creed, while 
it may clog the advance of truth. 

Even to those who are not awake to 
this consideration, it is useful to expose 
the real aspect of the demand. The 
source of Irish discontent is beginning 
to be better understood. The agitators 
who represented “ Catholic claims” as 
the true salve for Irish suffering—who 
would quiet the starving peasant, not 
by filling his stomach, but by soothing 
his religious feelings—are beginning 
to be justly appreciated. At the re- 
cent general election this political trade 
has taken another turn. We have seen 
the tools of the Romish clergy, men 
who have but the one cause at heart, 
sectarian triumph—without one spark 
of genuine patriotism—coming to the 
hustings with a lie upon their lips—un- 
qualifiedly pledging themselves to re- 
peal, for the purposeof getting into par- 
liament to support a ministry pledged 
to oppose it—treating it as an election 
humbug, with an audacity hardly credi- 
ble—with their hands on their hearts, 
vowing eternal enthusiasm for na- 
tional independence, and their tongues 
in their cheeks, in ridicule of national 
simplicity—swearing to the vulgar their 
fidelity to the cause, and laughing with 
the intelligent at the notion of their 
being believed. To such politicians 
the “ opening of College” must be a 
welcome topic. It is called a national 
concession—it is a purely sectarian one ; 
it is asked for, and pretended to be 
given to, the people, who can by no 
possibility derive the remotest advan- 
tage from it, and will consequently not 


lose by it a single mite from the trea- 
sury of political grievances on which 
such agitators live. 

Another class of arguments usually 
takesthis form. The college is a pub- 
lic institution, supported by public 
grants. The principle is already ad- 
mitted by the legislature, that in pub- 
lic and corporate bodies there should 
be no exclusions on religious grounds. 
The same rule should be applied to it 
that has been already affirmed as the 
just one in respect of other public insti- 
tutions. Keeping any part of the uni- 
versity still exclusive, is inconsistent 
with the liberal and progressive spirit 
of the age. 

To many of our readers it would 
probably be a sufficient answer to this 
class of arguments, to point to the 
intolerance and violence exhibited by 
our modern municipal corporations— 
and which characterize them just in 
proportion to the preponderance which 
the Roman Catholic party acquire in 
them. But the case of the college rests 
on widely different grounds. Bodies, like 
municipal corporations, are, strictly, 
public bodies. They have the control 
of towns in which Roman Catholics 
must live—the direction of affairs in 
which Roman Catholics must partici- 
pate. Their estates were for the most 
part acquired from public funds, many 
of them being grants in popish times, 
others collections from the citizens. 
Neither of these propositions apply to 
Trinity College. 

No Roman Catholic is obliged, for 
any reason, to be educated there. He 
must live in a town, and drink pipe- 
water, but he need not go to Trinity 
College, or learn hydrostatics from Pro- 
fessor MacCullagh. He will do the 
latter, only because he will get a better 
education there than elsewhere. Tri- 
nity College has earned for itself a cha- 
racter so high; its system of education 
is so good ; the reputation of its learn- 
ed men is so great—that its degree is 
stamped with a high value, and passes 
current in society. Participation in 
that is as open to a Roman Catholic as 
to a Protestant—but that is a boon to 
him; he may be educated elsewhere if 
he pleases. It would be impossible to 
establish a second municipal corpora- 
tion in a city, but there is nothing to 
prevent the existence of a second col- 
lege. So, the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics to corporate and parliamentary 
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rights, was properly a removal of disa- 
bilities—it was but restoring what they 
formerly possessed; but in college they 
claim what they never enjoyed before. 
Mr. Heron’s own case shews the ex- 
clusion to be inherent in the constitu- 
tion of the university.* 

The right of the legislature to deal 
with corporate property rests either on 
the ground that the estates and privi- 
leges of such bodies being grants of 
public money and public rights from 
the state, the state has a right to with- 
draw them, or direct their application ; 
or on the ground that the holders of 
such property and privileges are trus- 
tees, and that the interference of the 
legislature is in furtherance of the ob- 
jects for which they were granted. 
The wealth of Trinity College is de- 
rived from two sources: the college 
estates, and the payments made by stu- 
dents and for degrees. The college 
estates can in no proper sense be called 
a gift of the state, which it has a right 
to revoke. The grant to Maynooth is 
such a gift. But the estates of Trinity 
College are either private gifts, or 
gifts of the crown out of what, accord- 
ing to the policy of the age when they 
were granted, was as much in the con- 
trol of the crown as any other part of 
the king’s private revenues, and might 
equally have been given to a Butler or 
Fitzgerald, or any other private per- 
son; thegift thus flowing from royal 
bounty is no more a grant of public 
funds than the estates of the Duke of 
Leinster; and it would be as reason- 
able for the legislature to meddle with 
the application of money given by the 
queen at a fancy fair or charity ser- 
mon. If this is public money, which 
the legislature has a right to control, 
where is its interference to stop short 
of taking into its management the pro- 

rty of every landed proprietor in the 

ingdom? It is commonly said, that 
every acre in Ireland has been forfeited 
three times over, and more than half 
the titles in the kingdom originate ina 
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patent flowing from the voluntary boun- 
ty of a king, just similar to the origin 
of the college titles. The payments for 
education, or degrees in college, which 
constitute its principal revenue, it can- 
not be pretended are public money; it 
would be as reasonable to call the fees 
of a lawyer, the profits of a merchant, 
or the dividends of a joint-stock com- 
pany, the money of the state. There- 
fore no argument can be rested on the 
allegation that the college is supported 
out of the public purse. 

Is the right of state interference with 
the revenues of college, then, strength- 
ened by applying the doctrine of public 
trusteeship ? On the contrary, when 
applied to the question in dispute here, 
the argument cuts entirely against the 
change. There could not be a more 
flagrant violation of the purposes for 
which every shilling of the property 
vested in Trinity College, in its cor- 
porate capacity, was given—there 
could not be any more outrageous de- 
parture from the wishes and intentions 
of its founders and benefactors—than 
the admission of Roman Catholics to 
the governing body of the university. 
The gifts of James and Charles were ac - 
companied by rigid restrictions, wholly 
excluding Roman Catholics from any 
participation in them. They consti- 
tute the greater part of the college es- 
tates. The remainder, given in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, including 
the ground on which the college is 
built, were granted for the same pur- 

se for which the college was estab- 
ished, one great object of which was 
the encouragement of the Protestant 
faith, and the suitable education of a 
clergy to preach it. Ever since the 
foundation of the college, this property 
has been applied, as intended, by Pro- 
testant governors only. After centu- 
ries, it is proposed to entrust it to the 
very persons whom the donors were 
most careful to exclude from its ma- 
nagement. The recent statute cur- 
tailing the power of Chancery over 


* The exclusion from fellowship is confirmed by Statute 21, 22 Geo. III. c. 48, s. 


3, adopting here the 


nglish statute 3 & 4 Wm. III. c. 2, which 


rovides that 


every person being master, governor, head, or fellow of the University of Dublin, 
shall take the oath of supremacy, and sign the declaration against transubstantia- 


tion. 


This statute renders it impossible to admit Roman Catholics to fellowshi 


except by an act of parliament ; while it is doubtful if scholarships might not S 


opened by a Queen’s letter. 


It does not, however, affect the proposition above 


stated, as it was plainly passed merely to supply a new test. 
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religious institutions was thought b 
many a very strong measure, thoug 
it was contended for on reasons of 
convenience, like other statutes of limi- 
tation ; but the Romanizing of Trinity 
College would be going far beyond 
anything ever before attempted—it 
would be commanding the misappli- 
cation of trust-property never before 
misapplied—perverting it for the first 
time to objects in fraud of the donors’ 
intentions. 

But it is sometimes urged, that it 
was not a part of the scheme of Eliza- 
beth, in founding the college, to make 
it an exclusively Protestant institution. 
This is among the modern discoveries 
in history, which derive their piquancy 
from being opposed to the received 
opinion of centuries. Supposing it 
was made out, it is not very material. 
It is admitted on all hands that the 
endowments and privileges granted by 
James and Charles, and all the private 
endowments which are now kept exclu- 
sive, were made from the first rigidly 
exclusive of Roman Catholics. The 
endowments of Elizabeth are compara- 
tively of small amount, proportioned to 
the original scanty institution of three 
fellowships, each to last for seven years, 
and three scholarships, each to last for 
five. It is admitted also, that the uni- 
form course of practice agrees with the 
received notion of its exclusive Pro- 
testantism; and that, except during 
the brief and clearly illegal appoint- 
ments made by James II., while the 
college was a horse-barrack, no Ro- 
man Catholic has ever pretended to 
claim a place in its corporation. If 
the principle of the Dissenting Congre- 
gations’ Act is defensible, it would es- 
tablish that the application of the in- 
stitution for centuries should be taken 
as a conclusive reason for its continuing 
to be so applied, without reference to 
the founders’ intention. These, how- 
ever, are comparatively weak grounds, 
when the fact is, that the admission of 
Roman Catholics would be a gross 
violation of the intention and object of 
all its founders, and all its benefactors. 

The assertion that Queen Elizabeth 
or her ministers intended college as 
much for Roman Catholics as for 
Protestants, is so directly opposed to 
all their policy and known political 
opinions, that it would require very 
strong proof. She was an excommu- 
nicated heretic, whom any of her 


Roman Catholic subjects might law- 
fully depose or kill. The enlighten- 
ment of modern times has changed 
the opinion of the unchanging church, 
and modern Roman jurists disown 
such a doctrine; but there can be no 
question it was popularly received and 
encouraged among the Roman Ca- 
tholics at the time the college was 
founded, and even for a century after- 
wards. Sixty years after, in 1642, it 
was still the open teaching of the 
Roman court. The letters of Car- 
dinal Pamphilio to the Nuncio Rinuc- 
cini, in reference to his direction of 
the great Irish rebellion, repeatedly 
affirm the proposition, that it was the 
invariable course of the policy of Rome 
not to approve of the civil allegiance 
which Catholic subjects paid to an 
heretical prince. There was no part 
of the world where the opinion was 
more practically received, in Eliza- 
beth’s time, than in Ireland. Religion 
was notoriously the mainstay of Ty- 
rone’s rebellion. Bulls were brought 
from Rome, granting to her subjects 
who should join in the war against her, 
plenary indulgences, as were granted to 
the soldiers of the cross against the infi- 
dels. If, therefore, she did intend the 
college as a boon for Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, it is not only an extraordinary 
exception in her political conduct, but 
proves her to have been, instead of a vi- 
gorous and energetic princess, a most 
weak and silly governor indeed—to 
encourage a religion whose followers 
were authorized, nay incited, to depose 
and kill her. It is to no purpose, 
even if it were possible, to shew that 
the utmost stretch of this doctrine had 
not the legitimate authority of the 
Romish Church. Elizabeth and the 
Protestants of her age indubitably 
believed that Romanists held it, and 
that is all that is material for this 
question. En passant, it is odd enough 
that this instance of Elizabeth’s latitu- 
dinarianism, in founding the college, 
should be discovered and insisted on 
by the very party who are always 
assailing her and her ministers for 
illiberality and intolerance, and who, 
in the same breath, will accuse Loftus 
and Ussher of bigotry. 

But further. If the charter of 
Elizabeth admitted Roman Catholics 
to fellowships and scholarships in 
Trinity College, it was made in direct 
violation of an act of parliament passed 
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thirty years before. The statute 2 Eliz. 
c. 1. 8. 10, required every person tak- 
ing orders, or who should be pre- 
ferred to any degree of learning, in any 
university that should thereafter be 
within the realm, to take the oath 
prescribed by the seventh section, 
which declared a belief in the queen's 
supremacy in all spiritual and eccle- 
siastical things and causes as well as 
temporal in the realm ; and contained 
the most stringent penalties against 
teaching the spiritual supremacy of 
any foreign power. By the same par- 
liament, the Act of Uniformity was 
passed. * 

But the case does not rest even 
here, for Elizabeth’s own charter is 
conclusive on the subject. After re- 
citing the petition of Henry Ussher (a 
Protestant divine), in the name of the 
city of Dublin, for the foundation of 
a college, “ad meliorem educationem, 
institutionem et instructionem, scho- 
larium et studentium,” it proceeds 
thus :—“ Sciatis quod nos, pro ea cura 
quam de juventute regni nostri Hiber- 
nis pie et liberaliter instituenda sin- 
gularem habemus, ac pro benevolentia 
qua studia studiososque prosequimur 
ut eo melius ad bonas artes perci- 


piendas colendamque virtutem et reli- 
gionem adjuventur, huic piz petitioni 


gratiose annuentes,” &c. It then or- 
dains that there shall be a college for 
the instruction of youth, shewing thus, 
in the very commencement, the object 
of the foundation to be the religious 
training of youth, “ Pro cura de ju- 
ventute pie instituenda;” and that they 
might be the better ‘enabled to study 
and cultivate religion—* ad colendam 
religionem.” When the same charter 
goes on to empower the provost and 
fellows to make college regulations, it 
is expressly for the religious govern- 
ment of the college, “ ut leges, &c., pro 
suo collegio pie et fideliter gubernando 
de tempore in tempus in perpetuum 
faciant ;” and proceeds to authorize 
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them to borrow such rules as they 
think fit from Oxford and Cambridge, 
both of which were then exclusively Pro- 
testant. It is a hardy undertaking, in 
the face of this charter, to prove that 
religion did not enter into the views of 
Elizabeth and her ministers in found- 
ing the college. No one pretends that 
if religion was in view of the founders, 
the religion intended was any other 
than the Protestant faith. 

What, then, are the grounds relied 
on to show that the teaching and en- 
couragement of religion was no part 
of Elizabeth’s design, and that she in- 
tended the college to be equally open 
to all creeds, or, as it is sneeringly 
said, that “proselyting to Protes- 
tantism” was no part of Elizabeth’s 
design? They are merely these, that 
a circular was sent, stating that the 
college was for the good of the 
‘“‘whole” kingdom, and that some 
Roman Catholics were induced to 
subscribe to it. 

The circular relied on, after reciting 
that the queen’s majesty had appointed 
and authorised the deputy and council 
to found a college, and that a site for 
it had been granted by the citizens of 
Dublin, proceeds as follows :— 


‘‘These are therefore earnestly to 
request you (having for your assistant 
such a person as the sheriff of that 
county shall appoint for his substitute), 
carefully to Sear with such persons 
within his barony (having made a book 
of all their names) whom you think can 
or will afford any contribution, whether 
in money, some portion of lands, or any 
other chattels whereby their benevolence 
may be shewed to the putting forward 
of so notable and excellent a purpose, 
as this will prove to the benefytt of the 
whole country, whereby knowledge, 
learning and civility may be encreased, 
to the banishment of barbarism, tu- 
mults and disordered living from among 
them, and whereby their children, and 
children’s children, especially those that 
be poore (as it were in an orphant’s 


* Mr. O’Hagan, in his argument before the visitors, in Mr. Heron’s case, and 
Mr. Heron (pp. 26,27), make a most extraordinary answer to the argument founded 
on this statute, viz., that it was passed by a contrivance of the minister, and a 


promise was made that it would not be enforced. 


This statement, if well founded 


(which it is not), would not affect the argument. The act equally shows the animus 
of the government, and was equally the law of the land, however it was passed. 


Indeed the act being fraudulently passed b 
parliament would rather strengthen it. If 


the ministry against the wishes of 
lizabeth’s ministers went such dan- 


gerous lengths to exclude Roman Catholics, it is the less likely that they would 


voluntarily confer a benefit on them. 
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hegues freely) may have their learnin 
and education given them with muc 
more care and lesser charges than in 
other universities they can attain it. 
The which business, seeing God hath 
prospered so far, that there is already 
procured from her Majesty the grant of 
a corporation, with the freedom of mort- 
main, and all liberties, favour, and 
immunities belonging to such a body, as 
by their charters and letters patent may 
appear; and that the scite and place 
wherein the buylding may be raised is 
already granted, it shall be a comfort 
and rejoiceing to the whole country that 
there is such a beginning of so blessed 
a work offered unto them, to further 
and assist with their good devotion, 
seeing the benefit redoundeth to their 
own posteritie, and will in time appear 
to be a matter of no small commoditie 
to the whole countrie.” 


This circular is headed “ W. Fitz- 
william, by the said Deputy and Coun- 
sell ;” but it is signed by the Protes- 
tant Bishops of Armagh and Meath. 
It was sent round to some principal 
persons in various counties, to collect 
funds for building. It is argued that 
this letter does not show that the in- 
stitution was to be exclusively Protes- 
tant, and, on the contrary, represents 
it to be for “the whole country.” 
But it is quite plain that the writers 
never dreamed of any one’s supposing 
that the queen, whose whole life was 
devoted to the encouragement of the 
Protestant faith—who had already 
reigned for thirty-four years, during 
which she proved herself the deter- 
mined and uniform enemy of the 
Romish religion—who thirty years 
previously had — an act, making 
the admission of Roman Catholics into 
such institutions illegal—should found 
a college for the education of Ro- 
man Catholics! As to the passage 
stating the institution is to be for the 
good of the whole kingdom, there can 
be little doubt that the Protestant 
prelates who wrote it justly conceived 
that it would be for the good of the 
whole kingdom, most eminently for 
its good, to make every man, woman, 
and child in it Protestants. ‘“ Pro- 
selyting” them, as it is called, would 


have been, in their eyes, the greatest 
benefit the university could confer, 

There is no proof that any Roman 
Catholic contributed a sixpence in con- 
sequence of this letter. There are a 
couple of the returns to it extant; 
one from Louth, where the gentlemen 
answered, “ They were poore, and not 
able to contribute anything towards 
the building of the college ;” and ano- 
ther from Meath, which contains some 
promises, but it does not appear what 
were the payments. There is proof that 
the collection made was inconsiderable. 
The only other contribution pretended 
to be made by Roman Catholics is the 
swamp which the Dublin corporation 
had shortly before got from the for- 
feitures of the Priory of All-Hallowes, 
and which they gave as a site for the 
college. There were some Roman 
Catholics in the corporation, but it 
does not appear that they assented to 
this grant. But even conceding that it 
was proved that Roman Catholics did 
contribute, and conceding the second 
premiss assumed in the argument, viz., 
that it is absurd to suppose Roman 
Catholics would be liberal enough to 
subscribe to a Protestant institution 
(as Protestants do to building Romish 
chapels every day), still the utmost it 
would prove is, that they were not fully 
acquainted with the character of the 
institution when they subscribed.* 

No one will accuse O’ Connell of be- 
ing over scrupulous in politics, yet he 
has stated in public, that to alter the 
Protestant constitution of our univer- 
sity would be an act of spoliation. He 
has done more—he has sworn it. He 
was examined on the subject of open- 
ing scholarships to Roman Catholics, 
on the inquiry into the state of Ireland 
in 1825. He was asked— 


‘* Would not one measure very much 
tend to conciliate the Roman Catholics, 
namely, that of leaving the election of 
scholarships open to both religions, 
which they are not now ?” 


Answer— 


**T doubt that, and I will state why. 
As Trinity College, Dublin, is consti. 


* Mr. Wyse, in 1844, propounded another historical discovery, viz. that Trinity 
College was founded in atonement for ‘the old university of Ireland,” whose en- 
dowments were confiscated at the Reformation. The absurdity of this was so ably 
exposed by Dr. Todd that it will hardly be paguates. See ‘‘ Remarks on some 


statements attributed to Thomas Wyse, Esq.’ 


ublin: Hodges and Smith, 1844, 
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tuted, it is intended for the education of 
the Protestant clergy. I do not think it 
would be a wise thing to give the scho- 
larships to Catholic young men. I think 
that young men of talent, who are in- 
tended for the Protestant Church, ought 
to have those scholarships. It is in- 
tended for the education of Protestants, 
but then the scholarships are helps to 
poor young men. The Protestant gen- 
try can support themselves exclusively, 
and thus they seldom look for them, ex- 
cept from political motives, and the na- 
tural desire of young men to distinguish 
themselves ; but no fellow-commoner 
can get a scholarship. The scholarship 
is, therefore, excluded from the Protes- 
tant gentry. My notion is, that the in- 
tention was to leave those scholarships 
for young men intended for the Protes- 
tant Church, who would exhibit their 
talent, and would have the means, by 
these scholarships, of supporting them- 
selves till the time of their ordination in 
the Church. Considering that to be the 
case, I conceive that no other person 


ought to interfere with their possession 
of them.”—p. 158, 


Such was the solemn statement of 
O’Connell, in reference to the most 
minute part of the proposed changes. 
But the strong-minded Catholic of the 
present day sees little or no impedi- 


ment in the violation of the founder’s 


intentions. It is only for the satisfac- 
tion of the scrupulous he condescends 
even to the shallow argument which 
we have been above considering. The 
** progress of the Catholic mind” on 
the question is strongly evidenced by 


contrasting the tone of Mr. O’Connell’s 


evidence in 1825, and the discussion in 
some Dublin newspapers in 1845, which 
plainly spoke of the anticipated changes 
as an instalment, till the college could 
be devoted to ‘ exclusively Catholic” 
purposes. 


It is further argued, that the reli- 
gious tests by which Roman Catholics 


are excluded, are, fe se, impolitic and 


vicious. It is said that they exclude 
only the conscientious, and that the 
unscrupulous will easily take them; 
that, therefore, they encourage laxity 


of principle, and afford no protection. 
There would be much force in this 
objection if the test was intended to 
guage a man’s morals, or guarantee 
what opinion he really held. But its 
object is quite different: it is to test 
the opinions which he will profess—it 
is to exclude him, if he will openly 
avow and advocate a certain class of 


opinions. It is no objection to a reli- 
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gious test that it cannot do that which 
no human means can effect—fathom 
the purity and sincerity of the human 
heart. The moral depravity does not 
consist in taking the test against a 
man’s conviction, but in the state of 
mind which enables him to do it; and 
the man who is lax enough to do it 
will not be excluded from fellowship 
by removing the test. 

It is then said that it is disadvan- 
tageous to the university itself, that it 
should be deprived of the ability and 
industry of many Roman Catholics, 
who would become fellows, if the test 
were removed. This can be no argu- 
ment for forcing their admission. The 
founders and benefactors of the college 
thought that the evils of the admission 
were much greater than the benefits to 
be derived from it. The college itself, 
and an overwhelming majority of the 
Protestant community is of the same 
opinion at the present day; and no 


power has morally the right to force 


such a benefit on third parties against 
their wishes. 

Hitherto the Roman Catholic party 
in Ireland has not produced many men 
eminent for science. Its men of ability 
have usually devoted themselves to sec- 


tarian or political subjects, which unfit 


them for connexion with an educational 


institution. The present day certainly 
presents, at least, one brilliant excep- 
tion to this remark, in the person of 
Sir Robert Kane—a man whose great 
abilities and deep and extensive ac- 


quirements cannot be too highly spoken 
of, and whose career has in all respects 
justly won for him universal admira- 
tion and esteem. The closer the con- 
nexion of such a man with the uni- 
versity the better ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the rule must be made for the 
class, and not for individuals. Beside, 


the power of electing Roman Catholics 


to professorships removes much of the 


force of the objection. Some of these 
are places nearly as lucrative and 
distinguished as a fellowship. We do 
not advocate the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from them, when Irish Ro- 


man Catholics as competent as Pro- 


testants to fill them are found ; on the 


contrary, it would be highly desirable 
to secure to the university their as- 
sistance. At present there are too 
many of the professorships held only 
by fellows. 


It is urged, in a similar way, that it 
is for the interest of the public that 
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Roman Catholics should have the best 
education the country can afford, and 
the strongest inducements to become 
educated. The college does afford 
them, equally with Protestants, the 
best—no doubt, the best—education 
to be had in the country, and holds 
out to them the same inducements to 
study ; but it is quite another question 
whether it should admit them to fel- 
lowships. The number of fellowships 
is so small, and the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the chance of success so great, 
until a man’s college career is nearly 
ended, that they have an inappreciably 
trifling effect as an inducement to 
study; but, even if they had such an 
effect, and all other objections to the 


admission of Roman Catholics were 


overcome, still this proposition would 


only raise the question, whether the 
benefit to the community, by giving 
such an additional encouragement to 


Roman Catholics to become learned, 


is sufficient to warrant the state in 


taking precisely the same quantity of 
encouragement from their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, in violation of their 
present title to it. 

The encouragements to study in 
college, from which Roman Catholics 


are excluded, have, like the revenues 


of the Protestant church, been made 


the subject of much misrepresentation. 
There is a statement on this subject 
in Mr. Heron’s book, which is made 
with an obvious desire to exaggerate 
the benefits it offers to Protestants, as 


‘contrasted with those open to Roman 
Catholics. His statement consists of 
threetables. The first contains “ Prizes 


confined by law to members of the Es- 
tablished Church,” which he estimates 


Exhibitions founded by the Academic Association (about) . 


Berkeley Medals for Greek 
Prizes for Modern Languages ° 
Premium for Botan 


Professor of Law’s Rial 
Medical Prizes ‘ 


Value of Sizarship* should be “£38 8s.—i. e., £13 Gs. more than Mr. 
Heron’s estimate—for each of the 30 


Exhibitions omittedt (about) 
To this add Mr. Heron’s calculation 


And add the second of Mr. Heron’s tables 


* The emoluments of a sizar are being excused from fees, £15 annually, 
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at £6,680 annually. Thesecond enu- 
merates the ‘‘ Prizes which are legally 
open to students of every religious de- 
nomination, but which, in practice, are 
confined to members of the Established 
Church,” which he rates at £1,495. 
The third table contains “ Prizes which 
are open to free competition,” estimat- 
ed at £1,345. 

The first of these tables, it will be 
observed, with the exception of the 
catechetical premiums and the rewards 
for fellowships and scholarships, consist 
exclusively of rewards for the study of 
a course of divinity, and from which 
lay Protestant students are as much 
excluded as Roman Catholics. They 
are also private donations, except two, 


including the catechetical premiums 


(£100); and as to these, Roman Ca- 
tholics, though not required to do so, 
have often contested and obtained them. 

Of the rewards mentioned in the 
second of Mr. Heron’s tables, there is 


no reason whatever why Roman Ca- 


tholics should not have them. They 
consist chiefly of exhibitions attached 
to the royal schools which are confined 
only to students educated at them ; 
there is nothing to prevent Roman Ca- 


tholics going there, except the intole- 
rance of their own clergy. The only 


item in the table which there is a plau- 


sible pretext for saying Roman Catho- 
lics are excluded from, is £20 for 
Irish, and the only reason why some 
will not compete for that is, because 
they think it wrong to listen to an 


English prayer with which the present 
professor, with the concurrence of his 


class, sometimes opens the lectures. 


From the third table there are the 
following omissions :— 


° £50 
. 10 
. . . 5 


° : : 10 


» 


° ‘ ‘ 15 
20 


402 
. . : 400 
. . ° . 1345 


. 1495 


ecco coooceeo 


Total £3,752 0 


free 


commons, or £18 4s. annually, at his own option, and a chance of various small 
offices, called ‘‘ rolls,” together worth £156. 


} The entire amount, as before stated, is £701 ; but about £150, paid for private 
foundations, is confined to students attending divinity lectures, 
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Thus it appears that under the pre- 
sent regulations in Trinity College, the 
annual amount of rewards (exclusive of 
scholarships) open to all students is 
£3,752, while those open to all stu- 
dents of the Established Church, ex- 
cluding Roman Catholics, amount to 
about £100!—-unless they choose to 
enter on the course intended for the 
clergy, and study divinity. 

It is then said that religious tests 
and distinctions are illiberal—an ex. 
ploded relic of more ignorant and in- 
tolerant times; that there is much 
doubt whether the opinions of Roman 
Catholics or Protestants are more near 
the truth; that the points at issue be- 
tween the religions are matters on 
which the most learned have differed, 
and who shall venture to decide them ? 
The rhetoric and common-places ex- 
hausted on this topic, applied to pre- 
vious subjects, is served up anew in 
applying it to Trinity College. 

This argument is not very consist- 
ent with the theme for declamation 
which we have already considered— 
the objection to proselyting. If the 
grounds of difference between the two 
creeds be shadowy, and the points at 
issue trivial, it is no hardship to require 
conformity to either: it cannot wound 
a man’s conscience to abandon an 
opinion which he thinks doubtful, and 
follow an observance to which he 
attaches no importance. In truth, 
the concession is by a Roman Ca- 
tholic himself demanded, on the very 
opposite hypothesis. He cannot be 
heard to say that indifference is a sign 
of liberality or enlightenment. 

Illiberality, in the sense in which it 
is used in this argument, consists in 
the exclusion of a man from some- 
thing, in consequence of a difference 
of opinion in a matter which ought 
not to affect his competency for that 
from which he is excluded. ‘To the 
exercise of a man’s political or civil 
rights, it signifies nothing, or at least 
little, what are his speculative opinions 
on most religious questions. It can- 
not affect his vote on the currency 
question or the grand jury laws, 
whether he believes in transubstantia- 
tion, or prays for the dead. His ca- 
pacity to use his property, his interest 
as acitizen, and his stake in the proper 
ordering of society are equal, whatever 
be his religious sentiments. His poli- 
tical rights are conversant with the 
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protection of life and property ; in the 
exercise of them, his duty is to pro- 
mote the safety and comfort of the 
subjects of the state; they have no- 
thing to do with the advance of truth 
or falsehood. But the trust for the 
direction of education is quite differ- 
ent: the first duty of aman in dis- 
charging it, is to disseminate truth, 
and the exercise of his power is directly 
and necessarily conversant with truth 
and falsehood. 

But it is said, exclude religious 
teaching, and Roman Catholics are as 
competent as Protestants to teach 
everything else. Before considering 
the truth of the assertion, that Roman 
Catholics are as likely to promote 
education in general as effectively as 
Protestants (of which a word pre- 
sently), let us examine the other pro- 
position involved in this proposal. 
First, it amounts to this—* wholly 
disregard the object of the founders ; 
commit daily and hourly a breach of 
the trust impressed on the original 
institution of the college.” But fur- 
ther, without going the length of some, 
that the Bible should be the basis of 
all teaching, no one can deny that re- 
ligious teaching is a very important 
ingredient in the education of the 
young; and the proposal is, to admit 
into the governing body of the uni- 
versity some men who will be wholly 
disqualified for bearing any part in 
that branch of education; to make it 
theoretically possible that the whole 
body of the fellows would ultimately 
become incompetent to teach religious 
truth, and at all events to lessen the 
capacity of the body for such teaching, 
in the precise proportion of the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics becoming fel- 
lows. It is asking Protestants, there- 
fore, to render their college less effec- 
tive for teaching what all agree is an 
important—what many think is the 
most important—branch of education. 
It is no abandonment of this objection, 
that religious instruction is not (as it 
is in other universities) compulsory. 
Four-fifths of what is taught in Trinity 
College is not compulsory on the stu- 
dents. Beside, who will define what 
extent of reading is to be excluded, 
under the vague definition of religious 
teaching? The ultra opponents of 
the national system among Protes- 
tants, and the whole Roman hierarchy 
who joined in the remonstrance against 
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the provincial colleges, consider that 
religious opinions are affected by three- 
fourths of the subjects of human teach- 
ing. Who will find the just mean be- 
tween these extremes, and the latitu- 
dinarian who thinks religion indifferent 
in everything ? 

The proposal of those who would 
make college subservient to the actual 
teaching of Romanism, is, of course, 
exposed to ten-fold stronger objections. 
Every argument against taking from 
Protestants their present possessions, 
applies more strongly against pervert- 
ing those possessions to the spreading 
of error, fundamentally opposed to 
their faith. 

The lessening the utility of college 
for religious instruction, appears a 
still stronger argument, when we re- 
flect that it is the school for educating 
the Protestant clergy. At the time 
of its foundation, the clergy were al- 
most the only educated class, and the 
instruction of persons who should 
preach the reformed creed was the 
great object of its founders. Candi- 
dates for orders form now a very 
large proportion of the students. The 
class studying divinity is so large that 
the divinity professors require the aid 
of no less than fourteen assistants, from 
among the other fellows who are in 
orders. If college was Romanized, 
there might be great difficulty in detail 
in providing for the education of so 
large a proportion of the students, so 
as not to leave their studies under the 
control of Roman Catholics. 

The importance of the school for 
educating the clergy of the Irish 
Church cannot be overrated. In 
England, an ignorant or inefficient 
clergyman does comparatively little 
mischief. He is surrounded by fol- 
lowers of the same creed, who will not 
seize on his failings, to turn them into 
weapons against the faith. He is not 
himself in danger of public exposure, 
or his flock of secret seduction from 
truth. In Ireland it is quite the re- 
verse. The Irish clergyman is sur- 
rounded by enemies watching to seize 
upon and spread abroad every failing, 
to take advantage of every deficiency. 
The flock for whose guidance he is re- 
sponsible are constantly exposed, not 
merely to the active teaching of error, 
but, among the lower classes especi- 
ally, to what is still more dangerous— 
the contagion of the prevailing opinions 
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around. To him is entrusted, in a 
more eminent degree, the more diffi- 
cult duty, by his example and teaching, 
to introduce the truths of which he is® 
the minister among a people unwilling 
to receive them. Ireland is the out- 
post of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land ; the duty of her clergy bears to 
that of their English brethren the re- 
lation which the garrison of a fortress 
in an enemy's country bears to a regi- 
ment in barracks at home, 

The question is not whether there 
shall be any institutions in which Ro- 
man Catholics are to direct education 
in common with Protestants. There 
are such institutions already establish- 
ed. It must always be remembered 
that the question is, whether there 
shall be left any one institution of which 
Protestants are to have the control. 
The Roman Catholies have an institu- 
tion exclusively Romish, more largely 
endowed than this one—this solitary 
one—which Irish Protestants have. 
Maynooth is endowed by the state, 
which, while it gives £30,000 per an- 
num for teaching a creed it professes 
to believe erroneous, gives not one far- 
thing towards the teaching of that which 
it professes to believe true. When Ro- 
man Catholics demand a participation 
in the funds devoted to teaching the 
Protestant clergy, they should at least 
offer to share the funds devoted to 
teaching their own—to throw this 
£30,000 per annum into hotchpot with 
the funds of Trinity College. 

But the argument of illiberality as- 
sumes further, that Roman Catholicism 
has no tendency to stop the progress of 
intellectual improvement ; it is said to 
be a monstrous and bigoted proposi- 
tion to assert it has. Whether it has 
or not is not precisely the question at 
issue: the true question plainly is one 
of comparison—whether Romanism or 
Protestantism has the greater tendency 
to promote intellectual improvement, 
or which has the greater tendency to 
check it; and if the question was 
whether in establishing a new insti- 
tution the direction of it should be 
entrusted to Protestants exclusively, 
it would be a fair issue for the Roman 
Catholic to propose. It is plainly im- 
possible here to consider it at any 
length ; but we will glance at a few 
leading points bearing on the college 
question. 

There is first the great fact that in- 
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tellectual progress has been far greater 
in Protestant than in Roman Catholic 
communities, as a general rule. Wher- 
ever the genius of the Reformation has 
set his foot, science has flourished, so- 
cial prosperity and civil liberty have 
but kept pace with knowledge in at- 
tending his steps; while where the 
spirit of Romanism rules, learning and 
science have not thriven, and social 
misery and civil thraldom are the fit 
companions of intellectual torpor. Why 
are England and Protestant Germany 
first among the nations of Europe, and 
Spain and Italy last? Why is the 
northern continent of America fore- 
most among the civilized, the southern 
lowest among the barbarous? France 
is no exception—the land of Sue and 
Michelet. Half her prime ministers, 
for fifty years, from Neckar to Gui- 
zot, have been Protestants. Compare 
her to her neighbour Austria. To 
come to our own land—why does the 
spread of knowledge and mercantile 
prosperity mark the Protestant North, 
and ignorance, vice, and poverty riot 
in wild confusion in the Popish South? 
Why are the vast, the overwhelming 
majority of the great men of the 
world of science produced in Protes- 
tant countries ? What answer is to 
be given to these questions, but the 
same which will explain the unequal 
progress of knowledge before and since 
the Reformation : that will tell why, in 
three centuries since that great eman- 
cipation, the human mind has advanced 
with one-hundred fold more rapidity 
than in any part of thrice as many cen- 
turies of papal supremacy which pre- 
ceded it. 

Of course it is not pretended that 
all Roman Catholics are affected by the 
anti-progressive spirit of their Church. 
No one asserts-that it is such an over- 
whelming and universal incubus on 
the human mind as to crush the intel- 
lect of every one within the scope of 
its teaching. No doubt there are great 
numbers of the Roman Catholic laity, 
and some among their clergy, not 
only most eminent for their own intel- 
lectual attainments, but (which is the 
important point) wholly free from those 
Church influences which check mental 
freedom. But selection is plainly im- 
possible, and the rule must be made 
for the general effects of the system. 
It is, therefore, futile to cite individual 
examples otherwise than for the pur- 
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pose of comparison, so as to judge of 
the tendency of creeds by their effects. 
It is curious to observe the ranks from 
which the advocates of Romanism re- 
cruit the strength of their little intel- 
lectual army. The flower of it is ga- 
thered from Frenchmen and from Ita- 
lians of the sixteenth century, both no- 
torious for their infidelity. Such men 
as Comte or La Place, are no more 
sons of the Church than Mahometans ; 
and in the court of Leo X. infidelity 
was so fashionable that a believer in 
revelation was considered a simpleton. 

Others will refer us to the middle 
ages, when, it is said, the monks were 
the depositaries of learning, and pre- 
served for us the remains of antiquity. 
Verily they were careless guardians. 
Most ancient authors have come down 
to us incomplete. How many chapters 
of Livy, or odes of Sappho, were wash- 
ed from the reluctant parchment, to 
make way for some foolish legend, or 
more foolish litany ? It is also a very 
unfortunate fact for this argument, 
that the drawing of the learning of 
antiquity from the profound secrecy in 
which its monkish preservers had kept 
it, was the immediate precursor of the 
Reformation: The tide that turned 
up to the western world the learned 
relics, washed away for ever the spiri- 
tual universality of the popedom. A 
still more unfortunate argument is the 
reference to the medieval poets, paint- 
ers and sculptors. Superstition has 
not the same tendency to crush the ef- 
forts of the imagination, which it has 
to still the voice of seience. Ecclesi- 
astical power often finds the former 
useful; it fears the latter. It is na- 
tural that the arts of music and paint- 
ing particularly, which minister to the 
grandeur of a church, should be fos- 
tered by it; but knowledge is a differ- 
ent thing. Accordingly we find the 
lack of general education—the absence 
of knowledge—the only defect that 
spots the glories of Italian art. The 
gross anachronisms and obvious want 
of historical accuracy exhibited by the 
great masters of Italian painting has 
been often remarked. With respect 
to the poets usually cited as examples, 
many had little to boast of in the way 
of encouragement. Dante wrote in 
exile and poverty; Tasso spent half 
his life in prison; Camoens died in 
beggary. 

But beside the general result of its 
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teaching, there is no lack of instances 
of direct hostility to the course of 
knowledge on the part of the Church 
of Rome. Let us take a science which 
we would, a priori, suppose the least 
likely in the world to endanger the 
church—astronomy. The dungeon 
that held Galileo testifies still. Mr. 
O’Connell made a great vindication 
in this matter, viz., that Galileo was 
punished not for saying the earth went 
round the sun, but for saying it ap- 
peared from scripture that the earth 
went round the sun. Beside the 
little objection that the statement is 
untrue, as a perusal of the sentence of 
the inquisition against Galileo shews, 
it is difficult to see how it betters the 
case. According to the distinction, 
it would be wrong to imprison the 
author of an ordinary treatise on 
geology ; but the writer who first ex- 
plained the theory of the earth’s crea- 
tion in accordance with the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, might justifiably have 
been sent to the Tower for life. But 
this is not the solitary battle in the 
astronomical campaigns of the church. 
Being infallible, and having once com- 
mitted itself to preventing the earth 
from going round the sun, the church 
cannot back out of it. Accordingly 
we find the learned Jesuits, the scien- 
tific luminaries of the Popedom—the 
vaunted grenadiers of her army of 
knowledge, boldly assert their adhe- 
rence to the church theory, that the 
earth stands still, a century after 
poor Galileo had ceased to view the 
stars through his heretic little re- 
fractor. In the well-known edition of 
Newton's “Principia,” by Le Sueur and 
Jacquier, the editors prefix the following 
declaration* :—‘* Newtonus, in hoc ter- 
tio libro telluris mote hypothesin as- 
sumit. Auctoris propositiones aliter 
explicari non poterant nisi eddem 
quoque facta hypothesi. Hine alienam 
coacti sumus gerere personam ; cete- 
rum latis a summis pontificibus contra 
telluris motum decretis nos obsequi 
profitemur !” 

To other sciences, less innocent than 
astronomy, the church’s hostility has 
been more frequent. The same time 
that produced the foregoing specimen 


of ecclesiastical astronomy (1740), the 
Pope procured the banishment of 
Giannone, because he wrote a history 
of Naples. It would not be very dif- 
ficult to fill a small volume with similar 
instances, from the roastings of the 
metaphysicians of the dark ages, who 
were condemned as heretics, down to 
the excommunication of Eugene Sue, 
in 1845. The interference of the 
church is, it is quite true, becoming 
less every day. But we need not go 
to Rome to see an example of it even 
now—we need not refer to the unex- 
plained scruples of his holiness the late 
Pope about the orthodoxy of railways; 
but we will take what occurred at 
home two years ago. The well-known 
memorial of the “Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland,” 
respecting the provincial colleges, con- 
tained the following, among other de- 
mands. 


“3, That office-bearers should be ap- 
pointed by a board of trustees, of which 
the Roman Catholic Prelates of the pro« 
vince in which any of those colleges 
shall be erected, shall be members. 

‘*4. That Roman Catholic pupils 
could not attend the lectures on uis- 
TORY, LOGIC, METAPHYSICS, MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, GEOLOGY, Or ANATOMY, 
without exposing their faith or morals 
to imminent danger, unless a Roman 
Catholic professor shall be appointed to 
each of these chairs.” 


Here we have the Romish Prelates 
of Ireland boldly avowing that six 
important sciences are not to be stu- 
died, except under ecclesiastical sur- 
veillance—under the same protection 
heretofore held out to astronomy. It 
would be dangerous to the soul of a 
Romish student to hear Miller, 
Mitford, Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, 
Sismondi, Alison; he should satisfy 
his cravings for knowledge with the 
orthodox twaddle of Schlegel, or the 
genuine quotations of O’Connell from 
Fynes Morrison. Whately and Mill 
are forbidden in logic: Bacon, Locke, 
Berkeley, Brown, Kant, Stewart, 
Reid, must not be heard in metaphy- 
sics. Every English and German wri- 
ter on moral philosophy is excluded. 


* The first edition was published at Geneva. The declaration is prefixed to the 
third volume. The preface is dated “Rome in conventu S8.S. Trinitatis. 


Ann. 1742.” 
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In geology, he dare not listen to 
Buckland, Lyell, Hutton, &c., &c. 
And in anatomy—but that has been 
sufficiently laughed at already. 

Among the signatures to this memo- 
rial, is that of the titular Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. Murray. If there be 
one man more than another among the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops emi- 
nent for shrewdness and common 
sense, it is he. He is, and most de- 
servedly, the man usually put forward 
to Protestants as the example of a 
liberal, sensible, and enlightened Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman. What think 
you, gentle reader, are his contribu- 
tions to literature? A tract on a 
miraculous cure of Mrs. Mary Stuart, 
worked, in| 823, in Rathmines convent !* 
The argument of it is, that as the mi- 
racles of Christ were to confirm the 
faith of his disciples, so the cure of Mrs. 
Mary Stuart, which was worked by 
administration of the eucharist, was in- 
tended to awaken faith in the reality 
of it. It is every whit as absurd as 
Shrewsbury on the estatica. O'Con- 
nell would not commit himself to it,t 
but he would not brand a bishop as a 
* pious fool.” Since Butler and Paley 
would be dangerous to the faith and 
morals of a Roman Catholic student, 
what a valuable substitute is afforded 
by “ Murray on miracles !” 

The principles of this memorial are 
vigorously re-asserted by Mr. Heron’s 
approving commentator in the Review 
we have so often before referred to. 
It is repeatedly there asserted, that 
the “ Protestant atmosphere” of Tri- 
nity College must have a corrective ; 
that it requires the guidance of the 
church to direct the “implicit faith 
of boyhood” launching into the danger 
of learning ; that it is a “ deadly injus- 
tice” to send forth an educated Ca- 
tholic, holding his religion “as a frag- 
mentary, unassimilated portion of the 
great fabric of his opinions.” We re- 
commend a perusal of the article, for 
the terror with which the writer speaks 
of the liberalizing effect of a mixed 
education is positively entertaining. 
The tolerance of different opinions 
with which it imbues students, is ‘ cri- 


minal indifferentism.” Scotch meta- 
physicians, English historians, and 
French mathematicians are so many 
beacons which the young Catholic must 
shun. The ‘ Catholic philosophers,” 
whom Protestants disrespectfully 
“lump together under the title of 
schoolmen,” the refutation of the 
shallow falsehoods about the middle 
ages,” and ‘ Schlegel’s philosophy of 
history,” are the objects of the writer’s 
admiration. It is instructive to mark 
these efforts of the church party still 
to keep their hold on the human mind. 
The days are passed when they dare 
boldly by force repress all inquiry. 
Their efforts now are rather to keep 
back their own flock, True religion, 
like all other truth, must profit, not 
lose, by the free discussion and progress 
of knowledge; but they dread these. 
The unproductive nonsense of the 
schoolmen is harmless to them; or, 
perhaps, useful, in guiding the mind 
from truthful realities to unsubstantial 
refinements. 

But by their fruits teachers and 
schools may be judged, as well as other 
things; and a fair opportunity of com- 
parison between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic education is afforded in lre- 
land. Maynooth is under the exclu- 
sive management of Roman Catholics ; 
Trinity College of Protestants. Do 
their fruits bear comparison for one 
moment? It is said to be unfair to 
taunt Maynooth with a want of emi- 
nent men in science, because it is more 
a theological than a scientific school. 
That is one of the very evils com- 
plained of—its teaching is so fettered 
to the barren and useless lucubrations 
of narrow-minded churchmen, that it 
does not tend to produce an enlarged 
or elevated mind. However, passing 
in indulgence the want of eminent 
men of science—the absence of a 
MacCullagh, a Lloyd, a Kane, a Ha- 
milton, &c., &c.—look to its finished 
alumni—the proper and legitimate ob- 
jects for whose teaching it was insti- 
tuted—compare it to the divinity 
school of Trinity College. Compare, 
as a class, the Protestant clergy edu- 
cated there, and the Romish priest- 


* See his ‘ Pastoral Address to the Catholic Clergy and Laity,” on this subject, 

published by Ceyne in 1823. 
t See his evidence before the Committee of Inquiry, p. 168. 

— also ‘‘ Thoughts on Academical Education, by a Catholic Priest.” Duffy. 
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hood educated in Maynooth. What 
a contrast! 

The exhibition made by some cleri- 
cal demagogues at the late election, 
excited much observation in England. 
The speeches of Fathers Laffan and 
Costelloe were spoken of by the Eng- 
lish press with surprise, as if such 
effusions were extraordinary from men 
having any pretence to education. 
Here they excited no wonder ; if there 
was anything remarkable about them, 
it was their comparative refinement. 
These orators appear Addisons in cor- 
rectness, and Chesterfields in elegance, 
when compared with many of their 
brethren.* There is scarcely a month 
that does not produce some Christian 
philippie from a chapel altar, or poli- 
tical homily in a Repeal club, which, 
for low personality, coarse buffoonery, 
and rancorous falsehood, as far exceed 
the productions in question, as the lat- 
ter differ from a sermon of Fenelon. 
But take even the mild specimens of 
Maynooth refinement exhibited by these 
two reverend gentlemen, and conceive 
for one moment what would be the re- 
sult of a Protestant clergyman giving 
vent to such an effusion! 

An instance came under the notice 
of the writer of this paper, of a priest 
in a country parish, which exhibited a 
striking specimen of Maynooth educa- 
tion. He was a sincere little man; 
pious to fanaticism; was reported to 
wear a hair shirt, and sleep in a coffin ; 
of his fastings and mortifications there 
was no end; he had his breviary at his 
finger ends, repeated litanies by the 
dozen, and had pious services with 
unusual frequency in his chapel; he 
was regarded as a saint by the people. 
Yet this man could not spell English 
correctly. His letters would literally 
disgrace a pupil in a charity school. 
His notions of Latin were ludicrous ; 
he had a good store of monkish words, 
but an utter contempt for Syntax. 
His ascetic and overstrained training 
operating on a mind naturally super- 
Stitious, the suppression of the so- 
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cial passions which his profession re- 
quired, and the total absence of any 
study or branch of knowledge that 
could enlarge or enlighten his mind, 
had utterly emasculated an intellect 
naturally acute, and perverted a dis- 
position naturally amiable. The obli- 
gation of all social restraints was to 
him nothing compared to the sacred 
duty of obedience to the church; the 
calls of benevolence, which his heart 
suggested, were chilled into subser- 
vience to his stern creed ; to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, to preach 
peace and charity, to save the life of 
a dying father, to lighten the load 
of grief that bowed down the widow 
and orphan—these were minor duties 
compared to the ordinances of the 
church. Better the father should 
lose the chance of living, than risk 
slipping into eternity unanointed ;— 
better the widow should hazard the 
poor-house, or a cell in bedlam, than 
a litany should be left unsaid, or a 
confession neglected. Such instances 
are not uncommon. They are the 
natural result of a restrictive system 
of education. - When the subject of it 
has energy of character, he becomes a 
Hildebrand or a Dominick ; when he 
has not, he is likely to prove a clerical 
Shrewsbury. 

In remote ages the Roman Church 
boldly announced that error in reli- 
gious opinions was a civil crime; that 
the church had defined true religion, 
and to deviate from what she had de- 
fined deserved civil punishment ; and 
as the soul is more important than the 
body, so the crime which endangered 
the former deserved a punishment pro- 
portionably more terrible and exem- 
plary. The doctrine that inquiry in 
matters on which the church has pro- 
nounced an opinion is criminal, is still, 


. though more mildly, enforced. In 


Piedmont, to this hour, among the 
Protestant population, a Popish priest 
is commissioned by government to 
preach on controversial topics, and it 
is a crime, civilly punishable, to answer 


* An instance has just occurred, in which the Poor Law Commissioners have 
censured the Rev. B. O’Neill, for abusing persons who refused to give evidence for 


him in the Newtown-Limavady poor-house. 


It appears from their letter, that the 


reverend instructor, in addressing his congregation called one individual, who re- 
fused to swear at his dictation, ‘‘schemer and vagabond;” another, ‘‘a most 


damnable vagabond ;” and a third, “ a damnable rascal.” 


letter, dated 25th September, 1847. 


See the Commissioners’ 
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him. Aninn-keeper at Chamouni dare 
not allow a Protestant service to be 
read by visitors at his inn, among them- 
selves, as occurred to our knowledge 
thisvery summer. Twoyears since Por- 
tuguese subjects, in Madeira, were im- 
prisoned and exiled for listening to a 
Protestant teacher in an English resi- 
dent’s house. These are occasional 
instances of the workings of the same 
principle, which has attempted to fetter 
the spirit of scientific inquiry and de- 
fine the bounds of human knowledge. 
While one sinew of that Protean 
monster, the church’s authority, re- 
tains its power, they who are within 
its grasp will be less fitted than their 
neighbours to promote education or to 
encourage learning. It is not specula- 
tive doctrines, it is not transubstantia- 
tion or purgatory,which make the essen- 
tial difference between Protestantism 
and Romanism: many Protestant sects 
differ on points nearly as important. It 
is the Roman Church’s authority that 
Protestants fear—that is the great stum- 
bling-block. Thundered forth among 
the tortured yells and human fires of 
Madrid, or launched in the unreal ter- 
rors of a bull from the Vatican, si- 
lently testified in the lying scruples of 
a Jesuit astronomer, or whispered in 
the pious caution of Irish prelates, 
the principle asserted is still the same 
—that it is a crime to inquire where 
the church has defined. The asser- 
tion of infallibility that justified an auto 
da fé or massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
the dispensing power that absolved 
subjects from their allegiance, or com- 
manded the Imperial perjury by which 
Huss was burned; the spiritual as- 
sumption that defines what is moral, 
so as to quiet the conscience of the 
obedient—are but the more violent 
operations of the same principle, which 
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teaches danger in scientific freedom, 
which has attempted to stay the pro- 
gress of the human mind, and to the 
present hour boldly marks the limits 
within which knowledge must be re- 
strained. This mighty jailer is now 
but the ghost of his former self—he is 
wasting to a shadow; with his final 
and total disappearance will probably 
come the time when religious distinc- 
tions between Christian creeds will 
cease to be important. 

Therefore, in the face of all charges 
of bigotry, we do boldly assert, that 
as yet Roman Catholics are not as fit 
as Protestants to be entrusted with 
the guidance of education; and we 
do so because we are advocates of 
educational freedom, because we would 
open all the treasuries of knowledge 
to all men, of all classes and all 
creeds. 

But it must ever be borne in mind 
that the question, whether Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a school for gene- 
ral education, would be deteriorated 
by the proposed change, is but a small 
part of the argument. That it would 
be less fit for one main object—the 
education of the clergy—is beyond con- 
troversy. We condemn the change 
on the further grounds, that it is a 
gross act of spoliation depriving the 
Protestants of Ireland of the only 
educational institution in their hands ; 
that it wouid be an utter violation of 
the intention of its founders, and an 
unjustifiable perversion of its endow- 
ments; that it would be a gratuitous 
interference, for which there is no suf- 
ficient reason—a mere party triumph, 
at the expense of a body against whom 
no charge has been brought, but who, 
on the contrary, are on all hands ad- 
mitted to have faithfully and honestly 
fulfilled their duty. 





